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INTRODUCTION. 
Dfftritiaion of the /econd part^ Page 3, 4. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Being and Attributes of God, 
and of NATURAL Religion. 

SamHbing muft have, mfted from all etermty^ 5, 6. 
There muft be an infinite imd independent Beings 6 — 9. 
The infinite and independent Being is indued with infi- 
nite power and Knowledge^ 9 — 13. God is infinitely 
benevolent^ 13—23. Five notions of infinite benevo-- 
knee confidertdi and compared together^ 23 — 30. There 
is but one God^ 30, 31* God is a fpiritual beings 31 
*^34. God is an eternal and omniprejent beings 34^ 
35. God is an immutable being, 35. God i> a free 
*^» 35~37' Holinefs, Juftiee, veracity, mercy, 
and all other moral perfeSlions, ought to be qfcribed to 
God in an infinite degree, 37—41. God is to be con-' 
fideted by us not only as our creator, but alfo its our 
governor f Judge, and father, 41— 45* The forc- 
ing evidences for the divine attributes afford a pro- 
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fer foundation for natural religion^ 45—48. Na^ 
tural religion receives great light and confirmation 
from revealed^ 48 — 52. Religion frefuppofes free- 
will in the popular and praSlical fenfe^ 1. e. // pre- 
fuppofes a voluntary power over our affedions and 
aSfionSy 53 — 55. Religion does Hot prejttppoje free- 
will in the philofophical fenfe^ i. e. // does not prefwppqfe 
a power of doing different things^ the previous circum^ 
fiances remaining thefame^ 56— -66. The infinite power 
and knowledge of God exclude free-will in the philofo' 
phicalfenfey 66 — 70. 

CHAR II. 
Of the Truth of the Christian Religion. 

ne genuinenefs of the fcriptures proves the truth 
of the falls contained in them, 72 — 77. The genu- 
inenefs of the fcriptures proves their divine autho- 
rity ^ 77, 78. The truth of the principal faffs con- 
tained in the fcriptures proves their divine authority ^ 
79, 80. Three different fuppojitionsy which may be 
made concerning the divine infpiration of the fcriptures, 
80 — 84. The manner in which the fcriptures have 
been handed down from age to age^ proves bath their 
genuinenefs and truths 84—86. The great importance 
of the fcriptures proves both their genuinenefs and 
truths 86 — 96. The language, ftyle, and manner 
of writing ufed in the fcriptures, prove their genu^ 
inenefsy 97, 98. The great number of particular 
circumftances of titne, place, perfons, &c. mentioned 
in the fcriptures, prove both their genuinenefs and 
truth, 99—104. The agreement of the fcriptures 
with hijiory, natural and civil, is a proof tf their 
genuinenefs and truth, 1 04— 1 22. The agreement 
of the books of the Old and New Teftaments with 
themfelves and each other y is an argument both of their 
genuinenefs and truth, 122 — 126. The unity of 
defiffj, which appears in the dijpen/ations recorded in 

the 
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the fcripturesy is an argument not^'^^^i^Aii^Q^i^f ip0b 
and genuinene/s, but alfo of their awin ^uuHm ityy 
126 — 136. Divine ' communications ^ miraclesy and 
prophecies^ are agreeable to natural religion^ and 
feem even necejfary in the infancy of the world, 137 
— 141. The objeSlions made againji the miracles re- 
corded in the fcriptures, from their being contrary to 
the courje of nature, is of little or no force, 142 — 

149. T!he hifiorical evidences for the genuinene/s, 
truth, and divine authority, of the Jcriptures, do not 
grow lefs from age to age, but rather increafe, 149, 

1 50. I'he prophecies delivered in the fcriptures prove 
their divine authority, ijo— 157. The obfcurity of 
the prophecies does not invalidate this proof, iSl^^ 
160. The double ujes and applications of the types 
and prophecies are no objeSion to the evidences deducible 
from them, but jrather a confirmation of thefe evidences 

160, 161. The application of the types and prophe- 
cies of the Old Teftament, by the writers of the New, 
does not weaken the authority of thefe writers, but 
rather confirm it, 162 — 166. The moral charaSlers 
of Chrift, the prophets, and apoftles, prove the truth 
and divine authority of the fcriptures, 167 — 172. 
The excellence of the doifrines contained in the fcrip- 
tures is an evidence of their divine authority, 172 
— 174. The many advantages which have accrued t$ 
the world from the patriarchal, judaical, and chrif- 
tian revelations, prove the divine authority of the 
fcriptures, 174—177. The wonderful nature, and 
fuperior excellence, of the attempt made by Chrift and 
his apoftles, are evidences of their divine authority^ 
177, 178. The manner in which the love of God, 
and of our neighbour, is taught and inculcated in the 
fcriptures, is an evidence of their divine authority, 
178 — 180. The doSlrine of the neceffary fubjerviency 
of pain to- pleafure, unfolded in the fcriptures, is an 
evidence of their divine authority, 180, 181. The 
mutual inftrumentality of beings to each other's hap- 
- A 3 .P^^if^ 
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pin(fi md mijeryy u^olded m the Jcriplm'es^ is an 
argument of rbeir divine authcrity, 181—184. Tbe 
divine authority of (be Jcriftures may be inferred frene 
the Juperior %vtfdom inf the Jewilh laws% confidered in 
a plttical lighty and from the exquifite workman/hip 
JhewH in the taberna(;le and temple, 184^ The want 
of miverfality in the publication of revealed reUgion^ 
is no obje3ion to if \ but on the contrary^ the time 
and manner in which the fcriptures were written, 
and delivered to the world, are arguments far their 
divine authority, 184—^187, The exclufion of alt 
great degrees of enthufiafm and impoftusre from the 
charaSiers of thrift, the prophets and apoftles, proves 
their divine authority, 187— ^189. The reception 
which Cbrift, his fore^mmers and followers, with 
their do&rines, have met with in all ages^ is sn argu^ 
enent of their divine authority, 189-- 191. The r$-^ 
ception which falfe reUgiosts have met with in the 
world, are arguments of the truth of the cbrtflusn^ 
191—195. 

CHAP- III- 
Of the Rm.E of LiFS. 

SECT. I. 

Of the Rule of Life, as dcdudble from the Praftice 
and Opinions of Mankind. 

The pralHce of mankind affords fome direction in 
refpeSl of the rule of life, 197, 198. The opinions 
of mankind afford a better direHion in reJpeS pf the 
rule of life, than their praSice, 198, 199. The rule 
of life drawn from the praSice tfnd opinions of man- 
kind is favourable Jo the caufe of virtue^ 199 — 207. 
This rule correSs and improves itfelf perpetually, 107 
— 210. 

SECT. 
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Of the Regard ckfC to fke PleaAirei and Patiis of 
S^fftciofY, if) forming the Rule of life. 

The pkafures of Jenfaiion aught not to be made a 
primary furjuity an — 215. The furfuit of fenjible 
pUafure ought to be regulated by the precepts of piety ^ 
benevolence^ and the moral Jenje, 215 — a 1 8. Prac- 
tical Tides concerning diet, a 18 — 228. PraSical rules 
concerning *the commerce between the fexes, 228 — 238. 
PraSical rules concerning the hard/hips, painsy and 
$tneafinej/ksy which occur in the daily inter courjes (f life, 
ft;j«— 241. 

SECT. III. 

Of the Regard dw to the Pleafurcs and Pains "of 
Imagiaacion in forming the Rule of Life. 

The pleajures of imagination ought not to be made 
a primary purfuit, 242 — 245. The purfuit of the 
pleafures of imagination ought to be regulated by the 
precepts of benevolenfCp piety, and the moral Jjpnfe,^ 2^1^ 
— 248. PraSical rules concemittg the elegancies', and 
amtt/ements of life, 248 — 251. PraSicaJ rules con- 
cirtfing mirth, wit, and humour, ^151 — 253* Pr^c-* 
iical rules concerning the polite arts, imd particularly 
of painting, mujif, and poetry, 25J, 254. PraSfical 
rules concerning the pur/uit of Jcience, 255, 2c$. 
Praj^ical rules concerning the iporance, difficulties, qnd 
perplexities^ in which %ae find our/elves tnvoh^ed, 2q6 

SECT, IV. 

Of the Regard due to the Pleafures of Honour, and 
the Pains of Shame, ia forming the R^le of Life. 

^e pleafures of honour ought not to be made a pri- 
mary pur/itit, 259—262. The pleafures of honour 

may 
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may be obtained in their greateft degree^ and bigbejt 
ferfeSlionj by faying a ftriS regard to the precepts 
of benevolence^ pi^^y^ ^^^ ^^^ moral Jenje^ 262 — 264, 
Praffical ob/ervations on the nature of humility^ and the 
methods of attaining it ^ 264 — 270. 



SECT. V. 

Of the Regard due to the Plcafures and Pains of 
Self-intcrcft in forming the Rule of Life. 

The plea/ures of felfintereft ought not to be made a 
primary furfuit^ 271 — 279. A ftriSl regard to the 
precepts of benevolence y piety , and the moral fenfe^ 
favours even grofs felf inter eft ^ and is the only method 
ly which the refined and rational can be fecured, 279, 
280. PraSical ob/ervations on Jelfintereft and Jelf- 
annihilation^ 280—282. 



SECT. VI. 

Of tlie Regard due to the Pleafures and Pains of 
Sympathy, in forming the Rule of Life. 

T^he pleafures of fympathy improve thoje of fen- 
fationj imagination^ ambition^ and felfintereft j and 
unite with tbofe of theopatby and the moral fenfe: 
they are felf-conjiftent^ and admit of an unlimited ex^ 
tent', and confequently they may be our primary pur- 
fuity 283 — 290. Praffical rules for augmenting the 
benevolent affeSionSy and fuppr effing the malevolent 
onesy 291, 292. PraSlical rules for the conduS of 
men towards each other in focietyy 292 — jcx). Of 
the duties arifing from the principal relations of life^ 
^01—308. 
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SECT. VII. 



Ojf the Regard due to the Pleafures and Pains of 
Theopathy, in forming the Rule of Life. 

^e lave of God regulates, improves, and fer/eHs 
all the other parts if our nature, and affords a plea^ 
Jure fuperior, in kind and degree, to all the reft y and 
therefore is our primary purjuit, and ultimate end, 
309 — 315. PraSlical Vules concerning the tbeopa^ 
tbetic affeStions, faith, fear, gratitude, hope, truft, 
rejignation, and love, 316—330. PraSlical rules 
concerning the manner of expreffing the theopathetic 
affeHions by prayer, and other religious exercifes, 331 
—336. 

SECT. VIII. 

Of the Regard doe to the Pleafures and Pains of the 
moral Senfe, in forming the Rule of Life. 

^e moral fenfe ought to he made the immediate 
guide of our- aStions on all Judden emergencies, 337 
•^3J9l" PraHical rules for the regulation and im^ 
provement of the moral fenfe, 339, 340. General 
corollaries to the /even laft/eSlions, 341—346. 

SECT. IX. 
Of the Rule of Faith. 

An inquiry how far faith in natural and revealed 
religion, aljo in the particular tenets of chriftian 
churches, is neceffary for the purification and perfeElian 
of our natures, 347*?— 358. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Of the Expectations of Mankind, here 
ftnd hereafter, in. Confequence of their 
OBsBltvANC« or Violation of the Rule 
of Life, 

SECT, h 

Of the Expcftation of Individuals tn the prcfcnt 
' Life. 

// is probable, that moji or all men receive more 
bappinefs than mi/kry, in their fajjage through the 
prejent life, 359—361. ^^ balance cannot be much 
in favour even of the mofl bapfy, during the prefeni 
life, 361 — 363. Virtue has always the fairefl prof- 
peS even in this life, and vice is always expofed to tBe 
greatefl hazards, ;^6;^. And yet it does not Jeem at all 
probable, that happinefs is exaSlly proportioned to virtue 
in theprefent life, 364, 365. 



SECT. IL 

Of the Expcdlation of Bodies Politic, the Jews in 
particular, and the World in general, during the 
prefent State of the Earth. 

// is probable, that all the prefent civil governments 
will be overturned, 366 — 370. // is prcbable, thai 
the prefent forms of church-government will be dif^ 
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Jbhid,' 370^^372. It is probaUe, that the Jews will 
ie reftored to Pateftine, 373— 375* T2v cbriftioM 
retigioH will be preached to, and received, by all nations, 
J76— 380. // is not probable, that there will be any 
pure or complete happinefs before the deftruRion of this 
world by fire, 380, 381. 



SECT. III. 
Of a future State after the Expiration of this Life, 

It is probable, from the mere light of nature, that 
there will be a future fiate, 382 — 392, ^he chrif^ 
tian revelation gives us an ab/olute affurance of a 
future flate, 393 — 395. ^e rewards and punifb-- 
ments of a future life will far exceed the happinefs and 
mijery of this, both in degree and duration, 395 — 397. 
// is probable, that the future happinefs of the good will 
be of a fpiritual nature -, but the future mi/ery of the 
micked may be both corporeal and mental, 397 — 402. 
Jt feems probable, that the foul may remain in a fiate of 
inaffivity, though perhaps not of infenfibility, from death 
to the refurre^ion, 402, 403. 



SECT. IV. 
Of the Terms of Salvation, 

// follows from the foregoing theory of our intelle&ual 
pleafures and fains, as well as from other ways of con- 
fidering them, that the bulk of mankind are not qualified 
for pure, unmixed happinefs , iA04^^^^s^ It follows 
from the declarations of the fcr^^tflfesTthat the bulk of 
mankind are not qualified for the manfions of the bleffed, 

405 
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405 — 407. ApraSlical application of this do^rirn to 
the real circumftances of mankind^ 407—418. 



SECT. V. 

Of the final Happinefs of all Mankind in fojane 
diftant future State. 

^ // is probable from reajan^ that alt mankind will be 

^ made happy ultimately y 419 — 425. // is probable 

from the fcripturesy that all mankind mil be made 

happy ultimately i 426 — 437. 



CONCLUSION, 438. 
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INTRODUCTIOPJ. 

l^HATEVER be our doubts, fears, or anxi- 
eties, whether felfifti our focial, whether for time 
or eternity, our only hope and refuge muft be 
in the inBoite power, knowledge, and goodnefs 
of God. And if thefe be really our hope and 
refuge, if we have a true pradical fenie and con- 
viction of God's inBnite ability and readinefs to 
protect and blefs us, an entire, peaceful, happy 
refignation will be the refult, notwithftanding the 
clouds and perplexities wherewith we may fome- 
cinnes be encompafled. He who has brought us 
into this ftate, will conduct us through it ; he knows 
all our wants and diftrefles: his infinite nature wiH 
Vol. II. *B bear 
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bear down all oppofition from our impotence, igno* 
ranee, vice, or mifery: he is our creator, judge, 
and king, our friend, and father, and God. 

And though the tranfcendent greatnefs and glo- 
rioufnefs of this profpeA may, at Brft view, make 
our faith ftagger, and incline us to difbelieve through 
joy; yet, upon farther confideration, it feems rather 

^ to confirm and eftablifh itfelf on Chat account; for 
the more it exceeds our gratitude and comprehen* 
fion, the more does it coincide with the idea of that 
abfolutely perfc6t being, whom the feveral orders of 
imperfcft beings perpetually fugged to us, a3 our 
only refting place, the caufe of caufes, and the fu- 
premc reality. • 

However, on the other hand, it muft be acknow- 
ledgedi that the evils which we fee and feel are ftrong 
arguments of the poffibility of ftill greater evils, of 
any finite evils whatever, and of their coBfiftency 
with the divine attributes. All finites are equally 
nothing in rcfpeft of infinite ; and if the infinite pow- 
er, knowledge, and goodncfs of God can permit the 

, leaft evit^ they may permit any finite degree of it, 
how great foever, for any thing that we know to 
the contrary. Aad this mod alarming confideration 
cannot but compel every thinking perfon to ufc his ut- 
moft endeavours, firft for his own prefervati9n anid 
deliverance; and then, in proportion to his benevo- 
lence, for the prefervation and deliverance of others. 

N^or can fuch a perfon long hefitate what method 
to take in the general. The duties of piety, bene- 
volence, and felf-government, confidfcred in the ge- 
neral, have had fuch a ftamp fet upon them by all 
ages and nations, by all prders and conditions of 
men, approve then\felves fo much to our frame and 
conftitution, and are Co evidendy conducive to both 
public and private happinefs here, that one cannot 
doubc of their procuring for us not only fecurity, but 
our Jiimmum bonim^ our greateft poQible happinefs, 

during 
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during the whok courfe of our exiftence> whatever 
that be. 

Thefe are the genuine dilates of what is called 
natural* religion. But we, . who live in chriftian 
countries, may have recourfe to far clearer light, 
and to a more definite rule : thcT chriftian revela*- 
tion is attefted by fuch evidences hiftorical, prophe^ 
tical, and moral, as will give abundant comfort and 
fatisfa^ion to all who fcek them earncftly. A future 
life, with indefinite, or even infinite, rewards and 
punifhmenFts, is fet before us in exprefs terms, the 
conditions declared, exadapies related both to en- 
courage our hopes, and alarm our fears, and alTu- 
ranees of affiftance and oiercy delivered in the (trong- 
eft and moft pathetic terms. 

Yet ftill there are difficulties both in the word of 
God» and in his works; and thefe difficulties are 
fometimes fo magnified, as to lead to fcepticifm, in- 
fidelity, or atheifm. Now, the contemplation of 
our own frame and conflitution appears to me to 
have a peculiar tendency to leflen thefe difficulties 
attending natural and revealed religion, and to 
improve their evidences, as well as to concur with 
them ia their determination of man*s duty and ex- 
peftations. With this view, I drew up the foregoing 
obfervations on the frame and connection of the 
body and mind ; and, in profecution of the fame 
defign, I now propofe, 

Firft, To proceed upon this foundation, and upon 
the other phacnomena of nature to deduce the evi- 
dences for the being and attributes of God, and the 
general truths of natural religion. 

Secondly, Laying down all thefe as a new founda- 
tion, to deduce the evidences for revealed religion. 

Thirdly, To inquire into the rule of life, and 
the particular applications of it, which refult from 
the frame of our natures, the di£lates of natural 
religion, and the precepts of the fcriptures taken 

B 2 together. 
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together, compared witfa^ and calling light upon 
each othen And, 

Founhly, To inquire into the genuioe do6trines 
of natural and revealed religion thus illuftratedt 
concerning the expectations of oiankindj here and 
hereafter, in confequence of their obfervance or vio- 
lation of the rule of life. 

I do not prefume to give a complete treatile on 
any of thefe fubjeds ; but only to borrow from the 
maay excellent writings, which have been offered to 
the world on them, fbme of the principal evidences 
and dedudions, and to accommodate them to the 
foregoing theory of the mind ; whereby it may ap- 
pear, that though the dodrines of aflbciation and 
mechanifm do make fome alterations in the method 
of reaibning on religion, yet they are fiir from lef- 
fening either the evidences for it, the comfort and 
joy of religious perfons, or the fears of irreligious 
ones. 
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CHAP.' I. 



Of the Being and Attributes of God, and iSf 
Natural ReliOion. 

PROP. I. 

Stmtbb^ amfi bwe exifted from afl Eternity i OTt there 
aever was a Time when Nothing exifted* 

m 

For, When we place ourfelves in fuch an imagi- 
nary poinc of time, and then try to conceive bow 
a world, fihite or infinite, (houkl begin to exift, abfo- 
lutely with^out cauie, we find an inftantaneous and 
irrefiftible ^|&ck put to the conception, and we are 
compelled at once to.reje£): the fuppofition: To that 
the manner in Which we rejeft it, is a proper authority 
for doing fo. It is fuperfluous, m xhis cafe, to inqu'u*e 
into the nature of this check and rejedion, and dif- 
fent grounded thereon; fince, after all our inquiries, we 
mtiftdill fipd an infuperable feluftance to afTenc. 
The fuppofition wiU not remain in the mrnd, but is 
B 3 . thrown 
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thrown out immediately ; and I do not fpeak of this, 
as what ought to follow from a proper theory of 
evidence and affiant, but as a fadt, which every man 
feels, whatever his notions of logic be, or whether 
he has any or no; and I appeal to every man for the 
truth of this h&. Now, no truth can have a greater 
reality to us, nor any falfehood a greater evidence 
againft it, than this inftantaneous, neceffary afient or 
diffent. I conclude, therefore, that there never was 
a time when nothing exifted; or, in other words^ 
that fomething muft have exifted from all eternity^ 



PROP. II, 

Tkere cannot have been a mere Succeffion of finite depen^ 
dent Beings from all Eternity i but tf^e muft exift, at 
leaft, one infinite and independent Being. 



If an infihite fucceflion of finite dependent beings 
be poflTible, let Af, N, O, &c. reprefent the feveral 
links of this chain or feries ; N is therefore the mere 
eflfeft of Af, O of N, &c. as we defcendj and 
as we afcend, M is the effcft of L» L of JC, ' &c. 
Each particular being, therefore, is a mere eiFc6k; 
and therefore the fuppofition of fgcb a fucceflion 
finite i parte ante, would be rejefted immediately 
according to the lafl propoGiion, fipce y1 the firft 
term, would be ^n effeft abfolutely without a caufe. 
And the fame thing holds, whatever number of 
terms be added a parte ante. If, therefore, an infi- 
nite number be added (which I here fuppofe poflible 
for argument's fake), fb that the feries may become 
infinite i parte ante, the fame conclufion muft be va- 
lid accordinjg to the, analogy of all mathematical re^- 

fonings 
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ibaiogs concerning infinites t fince .we do riot ap- 
proach to the poffibility of this fcries in any ftep of 
our progrefs^ but always renoain in the fame ftate of 
utter inability to admit it, we can never arrive thither 
ultimately. Wherever the ultimate ratio of qua^ti* 
tie$» fuppbfed then to be infinitely great or fmall^ is 
different from that of the fame quantities fuppofed to 
be finite^ there is a perpetual tendency to this ultimate 
ratio in every increafe or diminution of the quanti- 
ties: it follows, therefore, that an infinite fucceflion 
of mere finite dependent beings is impolfible to us ; 
which relative impofiibility, as I obferved before> is 
our m plus ultra. Though we fhould fancy * relative 
impoffibles to be poflible in tbemjehesy as it is fome- 
times phrafed, the utter rejeftion, which forces itfclf 
again and again upon the mind, when we endeavour 
to conceive them ib> fupprefies all nafcent tenden- 
cies to aflfent. 

The fame thing may be confidered thus : if there 
be nothing ' more in the univerfe than a mere fuccef- 
fion of finite dependent beings, then there is fome 
degree of finitenefs fuperior to all the reft ; but this 
is impoflible^ fince no caufe can be afligned for this 
degree rather than any other: befides, this fupreme 
finite being will want a caufb of its exiftence, fince 
it is finite \ which yet it cannot have, fince all the reft 
are inferior to it. 

Or thus : if an infinite fpcceffion of finite beings 
be poflible, let us fuppofe it in men : it will be ne- 
ceffary, however, to fuppofe one or more beings fu*- 
perior to aian, on account of the exquifitenefs of his 
frame of body and mind, which is far above his own 
power to execute, and capacity to comprehend : 
and if this being or beings be not infinite, we 
muft have recourfe to a fecond infinite fuccefljon of 
finite beings. But then it will be natural to fup- 
pofe, that thefe beings, though able to comprehend 
man through their fuperior faculties, capnot corppre- 
B 4 hcnd 
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hend themfelvesj and ib*on till we come to an infioiie 
being} who alone can con^prehend himfelf. 

There are many other arguments and methojds of 
reafoning of the ian^ kind with thofe here delivered) 
which le^d to the fame concluQon i and they all feem 
to turn upon this, that as all finite beings require a 
fuperior caufe for their exiftence and facultieB> lb 
they point to an infinite one, as the only real cauie, 
himfelf being uncaufed. He is, therefore^ propeHy 
denominated independent, felf-exiflent, and necefb- 
rily exiflent ; terms which import nothing more, 
when applied to the Deity, than the denial of a fo- 
reign caufe of his exiflence and attr-ibutes ; nofwith- 
(landing that thefe words, on account of their di0er- 
ent derivations, and relations to* other words, may 
ieem to have a different import, when applied to the 
Deity,, 

If it be objected, that a caufe is required for an 
infinite being, as well as for a finite one ; I anfwer, 
that though the want of a caufe for 6site beings, 
with other arguments to the fame purpofe, leads us 
necefTarily to the conlideration and admifnon of an 
infinite one ; yet, when we are arrived there, we are 
utterly unable to think or fpeak properly of him : 
however, one would rather judge, that, for the fame 
reafon that alt finitenefs requires a caufe, infinity is 
incompatible with it. 

If it be fuppofed pofTible for a man, through logi- 
cal and metaphyfical perplexities, or an unhlu^y 
turn of mind, not to fee the force of thefe and luch 
like reafonings, he muft, however, be at leaft in 
aquilibrio between the two oppofite fuppofitjions of 
the propofition, viz. that of an infinite fuccefllon 
of finite dependent being$, and that of all infinite 
^hdependent being. In this cafe, the teftimony of 
all ages and nations, from whatever caufe it arifes^ 
and of the fcriptures, in favour of the laft fuppofi- 
tion, ought to have fome weight, fince fomc credi- 
bility 
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biKty muft be due ta thefe, ir> whatever light they 
be conlidcred. If, therefore, they have no weight, 
this may fervc to (hew a man, th^i he is not (b per- 
fcftly in aquilibrioy as he may fanql 

This proportion will alio be confirmed by the fol* 
lowing. My chief defign under it has been to pro- 
duce the abftradl: metaphyfical arguments for the 
cxiftencc of an infinite independent being. Some of 
thefc are more fatisfaftory to one perfon, fome to 
another s but in all there is fomething of perplexity 
and doubt contrernihg the exa£l propriety of expref- 
iionsy and method of reaibning, and perhaps ever 
will be; flncc the fubjeA is infinite, an4 we finite, 
I have given what appears mod fatisfafto^y to my^ 
felf J but without the leaft intention to cenfarc the 
labours of others upon this important fubjeft. If 
we underftood one another perfeftly, not only our 
concrufions, but our methods of arriving at them, 
would probably appear to coincide. In the mean 
time, mutual candour will be of great ufc for the 
preventing the ill effects of this branch of the con- 
fufion of tongues. 

PROP. Ill, 

^e ifi^ite independent Being is endued with itifinite 
Power and Knowledge. 

This Propofition follows from the foregoing; it 
being evident, that moft or all the ways there deli- 
vered, or referred to, for proving an infinite being, 
do, at the fame time, prove the infinity of his power 
and knowledge. To fuppofe a . being without any 
power, or any knowledge, is, in eflFeft, to take away 
his exiftence, aftei- it has been allowed. And to fup- 
pofe an infinite being with only finite power, or finite 
knowledge, is fo diffonant to the analogy ' of lan- 
guage, and of the received method of realoning, that 
it muft be rejedled by the mind. 

But 
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But the infinity of the divine power and know- 
ledge may alfo be proved in many independent ways, 
and thefe proofs may be extended, in a contrary 
order, to infer the foregoing propofition. 

Thus, Firft ; When a. man confiders the fcveral 
orders q( fentient apd intelligent beings below him,' 
even ia the moft tranfient way, and a(ks himfeIC 
whether or no mankind be the higheft order which 
cxifts within the whole compafs of nature, as we tcrrti 
it,^ he cannot but refolve this queftion in the nega- 
tive^ he cannot but be perfuaded, that there are beings 
of a power ^nd knowledge fuperior to his own, as well 
as inferior. The idea, the internal feeling, of the 
aftual exiftence of fuch beings forces itfelf upon the 
mind, adheres infeparably to, and coalefces with, the 
refleflbn upon the inferior orders of beings, which 
he fees. Farther, as we can perceive no limits fet to 
the defcending fcale, fo it is natural^ even at firft 
view, to imagine, that neidier has the afcending fcale 
any limits; or, in other words, that there adually 
exifts one, or more beings, endued with infinite 
power and knowledge. 

Secondly, When wc contemplate the innumerable 
inftances and evidences of boundlefs power, and 
cxquifice Ikill, which appear every where in the 
organs and faculties of animals, in the make and 
properties of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
in the earth, water, and air of this globe, in the 
heavenly bodies, in light, gravity, eleftricity, mag^ 
nctifm, the attraftion of cohefion, &c. &c. with the 
manifeft adaptations and fubfervicncies of all theie 
things to each other, in fuch manner as to (hew both 
the moft perfeft knowledge of them, and of all their 
properties, and the moft abfoluce command over 
them; when we confider alfo that vaft extent of 
thcfe eflFefts of power and knowledge, which tele* 
fcopes, microfcopes, and the daily obfervations and 
experiments of mankind, open to our view ; the real 

exiftence. 
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exiftence, firft, of power and knowledge far beyond 
human conception, and then^ of thofe that are 
actually infinite, forces itfelf upon the mind, by the 
clofe connedion and indiflbluble union between the 
feveral ideas here mentioned. 

For, Thirdly, Though no finite being can conn 
prehend more than the finife tSc&s of power and 
knowledge; nay, though to foppoffc infinite eflFe£b, 
i. e. aa infinite univerie, is thought by fome to iiN 
▼olve a contradiflioo, to be the fame thing as fup- 
pofing an adually infinite number} yet it appears to 
me, that the other branch of the dilemma repels us 
with the greateft force* To fuppofe a finite univerfe, 
is to fuppofe. a ftop where the mind cannot reft; we 
Ihall always afk for a caufe of this finitenefs, and, not 
finding any, rejeA the fuppofition. Now, if the 
univerfe brfuppofed infinite, this proves at once the 
abfolute infinity of the divine power and knowledge, 
provided we allow them to follow in a finite degree, 
from the finite evidences of power and knowledge, in 
that part of the univerfe which is prefented to our 
view. 

As to the foregoing objection to the infinity of 
the univerfe, we may obferve, that it arifes merely 
from the finitenefs of our comprehenfions. We can 
have no conception of any thing infinite, nor of the 
pol&bility that any other being, conceived by us, 
can conceive this, &c. &c. But all this vanifhes^ 
when we come to confider, that there afluatly is, that 
there neceflarily muft be, an infinite being. This 
being may conceive his own infinite works, and he 
alone can do it. His own infinite nature, which we 
cannot but admit, is as much above conception as 
the infinity of his works. And all apparent contra- 
dictions, in thefe things, feem to flow merely from 
our ufing the words denoting infinity, of which we 
can neither have any idea, nor any definition, but by 
Ci^uivalent terms, like thofe words of which we have 
/ ideas 
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ideas or definitions* In the fame manner as when 
the conditions of an algebraic problem are impoflibley 
the unknown quantity comes out indeed by the re- 
iblution of the equation under an algebraic form> m 
in other ca&s -, but then this form* when examintd^ 
is found to include an impoffibility. 

As the infinity of the divine power and knowledge 
may be deduced from that of the univerfe, fo the 
kft may be deduced from the firft, fuppofed to be 
proved by other arguments. And it may be obferved 
in general, upon all inquiries into this fubjed, that 
the mind cannot bear to fiippofe either God or his 
works finite, however unable we may be to think or 
fpeak of them properly, when they arc fuppofed to be 
infinite. 

Fourthly, As It appears from the train of reaibn* 
ing uied in this and the for^^ing propofition, that 
an infinite being is abfolutely neceilary for the exifi:- 
cnce of the vifible world, as its creator ;' fo the con^ 
fideration of this leads us to the infinity of his power 
and knowted^. The things created muft be merely 
pafllve, and iubje6t entirely to the will of him who 
created them. In like manner, all the powers and 
properties of created things, with all the refuks of 
thefe, in their mutual applications, through all eter* 
nity, muft be known to him. And this follows in 
whatever manner we confider creation, of which we 
c^n certainly form no juft idea. It is evident, as juft 
IK)W mentioned, that an author of this world is ab- 
folutely required $ alfo> that this author muft have 
been from all eternity. It is therefore moft natural 
for us to conclude, that there have been infinite efllefU 
of his almighty power fropn all eternity. But then 
this^ does not exclude creations in time, I mean of 
things made from nothing. For it feenr>s to me, chat 
our narrow faculties cannot aflFord us the leaft foun^ 
dacion for fuppofing the creation of things from 
nothing mipoffibk to God. 

Laftly^ 
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Laftly^ There is a great acceffion of evidence for 
the infinity of the divine power and knowledge^ and 
for the creation of all things by God, and their entire 
fubjedion toliim^.from the declarations of the fcrip-- 
tures to this purpofe. This acceflion of evidence can 
fcarce be neceflary in this age i but^ in the infancy 
of the wwld, revelation feems to have been the chief 
or^nly foundation of faith in any of the divine attri- 
butes. And even now, it cannot. but be matter of 
the greateft comfort and fatisfaftion to all good men, 
to have an independent evidence for thefe important 
truths ;' and that more efpecially, if their minds have 
been at all perplexed with the metaphyfical difputes 
and fubtletie^, which are often darted on theft fub* 

jcas. 

P R O p. . IV. 

God is infinilely benevolent. 

As all the natural attributes of God may be com- 
prehended under power and knowledge, fo benevo- 
fencc feems to comprehend all the moral ones. This 
propofition therefore, and the foregoing, contain the 
fundamentals of all that reafon can difcover to us 
Concerning the divine nature arnl attributes. . 

Now, in inquiring into the evidences for the divine 
benevolence, I'obferve, firft, that as we judge of the 
divine power and knowledge by their efFcfts in the 
conftitution of the vifiMe world, fo we muft judge 
of the divine benevolence in the fame way. Our 
arguments for it muft be taken from the happincfs, 
and tendencies thereto, that are obfervable in the 
fcntient beings, which come under out notice. 

Secondly, That the mifcry, to which we fee fcn- 
tient beings expofcd, does not dcftroy the evidences 
for the divine benevolence, taken from happincfs, 
unlcfs we fuppofe the mifcry equal or fupcrior to 
the happincfs. A being who receives three degrees of 

happincfs^ 
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happincfs, and but one of nnifcry, is indebted for cwd 
degrees of happinefs to bis Creator. Hence otir in- 
quiry into the divinte benevolence is reduced to an 
inquiry into the balance of happinefs^ or mifery^ 
conferred, or to be conferred, upon the whole fyftem 
6f fentient beings, and upon each individual of this 
great fyftem. If there be reafon to believe, that 
the happinefs which each individual has received, 
or will receive, be greater than his milery, God will 
be benevolent to each being, and infinitely fo to the 
whole infinite fyftem of fentient beings ; if the ba^ 
lance be infinitely in favour of each individual, God 
will .be infinitely benevolent to each, and infinito- 
infinitely to the whole fyftem. * 

It is no obje6i:ion to this reafoning, that we defire 
pure happinefs, and prefer it to an equal balance of 
happinefs mixed with mifcry j or that the confidera- 
lion of mifery, amidft the works of an infinitely 
benevolent being, gives us perplexity. For this 
difappoincment of our defires, and this perplexity, 
can amount to no more than finite evils, to be de- 
duced frOm the fum' total of happinefs ; and our ob- 
ligations to the author of our beings muft always be 
in proportion to this remaining fum. We may add> 
that as ihis difappointment and perplexity are fources 
of mifery at prefcnt, they may, in their future confe- 
quences, be much ampler fources of -happinefs j and 
that this feems to be the natural refult of fuppofing, 
that happinefs prevails over mifcry. 

Thirdly, Since the qualities of benevolence and 
malevolence are as oppofite to one another, as happi- 
nefs ^nd mifery, their eflfcds, they cannot co-exift in 
the fame fimple unchangeable being. If therefore we 
can prove God to be benevolent, from the balance 
of happinefs, malevolence muft be entirely excluded ; 
and we muft fuppofe the evils, which we fee and feel, 
to be owing to fome other caufe, however unable we 

may 
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may be to aflign this caufe, or form any conceptions 
of it* 

Fourthly, Since God is infinite in power and 
knowledge, u e. in his natural attributes, he muft be 
infinite in the moral one alfo, u e. he muft be either 
infinitely benevolent, or infinitely malevplent. All 
arguments^ therefore^ which exclude infinite male^ 
volence, prove the infinite benevolence of God 

Laftly, As there are fome difficulties and per- 
plexities which attend the proofs of the divine felf- 
cxiftence, power, and knowledge, fo it is natural to 
cxpe£t, that others equal, greater, or lefs, (hould 
attend the confideration of the divine benevolence* 
But here again revelation comes in aid of reafon, and 
affords inexpreffible fatisfaAion to all earneft and well- 
difpofed perfons, even in this age, after natural philo- 
fophy, and the knowledge of natural religion, have 
been fo far advanced. In the early ages of the world, 
divine revelation muft have been, almofl the only 
influencing evidence of the moral attributes of 
God. 

Let us now come to the evidences for the divine 
benevolence, and its infinity. 

FirfV, then. It appears probable, that there is an 
over-balance of happinefs to the fentient beings of this 
vifible world, confidered both generally and parti- 
cularly. For though diforder, pain, and death, do 
very much abound every where in the world, yet 
beauty, order, pleafure, life, and happifiefs, feem to 
fuperabound. This is indeed impoffible to be afcer- 
tained by any exaft cooiputation. However, it is 
the general opinion of mankind, which is fome kind 
of proof of the thing itfelf. For (ince we are inclined 
to think, tbat happinefs or mifery prevaHs, ac- 
cording as we ourfelves are happy or miferable 
(which both experience, and the foregoing doftrine 
of afibciation, fhew), the general prevalence of the 
opinion of happinefs is an argument of the 

general 
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general prevalence of the thing itfelf. Add to thisj 
that the recollcftion of places, perfons, &c. which 
we have fornr>erly knownj is in general pleafant to us. 
Now recoUeftion is only the compound veftige of all 
the pleafures and pains, which have been aflbciated 
with the objeft under confideration. It feems there- 
fore, that the balance muft have been in favour of 
pleafure* And yet it may be, that fmall or moderate 
adual pains are in recolle£lion turned into pleafures. 
But then this will become an argument, in another 
way, for the prevalence of the pleafures, and parti- 
cularly of thofe of recolle6tion, /. e. mental ones. It 
appears alfo, that the growth and health of the body 
infer the general prevalence of happincfs, whilft they 
continue. Afterwards, the mental happinefs may 
over-balance the bodily mifery. 4 

Secondly, If we fhould lay down, that there is juft 
as much milery as happinefs in the world (more can 
fcarce be fuppofed by any one), it will follow, that if 
the laws of benevolence were to take place in a great- 
er degree than they do at prefent, mifery would per- 
petually decreafe, and happinefs increafe, till, at laft, 
by the unlimited growth of benevolence, the ftate of 
mankind, in this world, would approach to a para- 
difiacal one. Now, this (hews that our miferies are, 
in a great meafure, owing to our want of benevo- 
lence, i. e. to our moral imperfeflions, and to that 
which, according to our prefent language, we do and 
muft call our/elves. It is probable therefore, that, 
upon a more accurate examination and knowledge of 
this fubjeft, we fhould find, that our miferies arole 
not only in great meafure, but entirely, from this 
fource, from the imperfcftion of our benevolence, 
whilft all that is good comes immediately from God, 
who rouft therefore be deemed perfedHy benevolent. 
And (ince the courfe of the world, and the frame 
of our natures are fo ordered, and fo adapted to each 
other, as to enforce benevolence upon us, this is a 

farther 
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farther argument of the kind inceniions of an over^ 
ruling Providence. It follows hence> that malevo- 
lence, and coniequently miiery^ muft ever decreafe. 

Tbtrdly, AU the faculties, corporeal and mental, 
of all animals, are, as far as we can judge, contrived 
and adapted both to the prefervation and well-being 
of each individual, and to the propagation of the 
fpecies. And there is an infinite coincidence of all 
the feveral fubordinate ends with each other, fo that 
no one ts facriBced to the reft, but they are all obtained 
in the utmoft perfedion by one and the f^me means* 
This is a ftrong argument for all the divine per* 
fe^ions, power, knowledge, and. goodneis. And it 
agrees with it, that final caufes, u e. natural good, 
are the beft clue for guiding the invention in all at- 
tempts to explain the ceconomy of animals. 

Fourthly, As order and happinefs prevail in ge- 
neral more than their contraries, fo when any dif- 
order, bodily or mental, does happen, one may ob- 
fe^ve, in general, that it produces fome confequences, 
which in the end rectify the original diforder; and 
the inftances where diforders propagate and increafe 
themfelves without vtfible limits, are comparatively 
rare. Nay> it may be, that all the apparent ones of 
this kind are really otherwife; and that they would 
appear othcrwiie, were our views fufficiently exten* 
five. 

Fifthly, The whole analogy of nature leads us 
from the confideration of the infinite power and 
knowledge of God, and of his being the creator of all 
things, to regard him as our father, prote£tor, 
governor, and judge* We cannot therefore but im- 
mediately hope and exped from him benevolence, 
juftice, equity, mercy, bounty, truth, and all jpof- 
fible moral perfedions. Men of great fpeculation 
and rcfinennent nray defire to have this analogical 
reafoning fupported, and Ihewn to be valid ; and it is 
very ufcful to do this as far as we are able. But it 

Vol. II, C carries 
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carries great influence previoufly to fuch logical io^ 
quiries i and even after them, though they fhould not 
prove fatisfadtoryj a perfon of a fober and well-dif* 
pofed mind, would ftill find himfelf affefted by it in 
no inconfiderabie degree. Such a perfon would be 
compelled^ as it were^ to fly to the infinite creator of 
the world in his diib'cfies, with earneftnefs^ and 
wich^fonne degree of faith, and would confider him 
as his father and protedor. 

Sixthly, Whenever we come to examine any par- 
ticular law, fad, circumftance, &c. in the natural 
or moral world, where we have a competent in- 
formation and knowledge, we find that every thing 
which has been, was right in reiped of the fum total 
of happine(s ; and that when we fuppofe any change 
to have been made, which appears, at firft fight, 
likely to produce more happinefs; yet, after fome 
reflection, the confideration of fome other things 
neceilarily influenced by fuch a change, convinces 
us, that the prefent real conftitution of things is beft 
upon the whole. Books of natural hiftory and na* 
tural philofophy, and indeed daily obfervation, fur- 
nifli abundant inftances of this; (b as to fhew, that, 
other things remaining the fame, every fingle thing 
is the mofl: conducive to general happinefs, that it 
can be according to the bed of our judgments. And 
though our judgments are fo fliort and imperfcA, that 
this cannot pafs for an abiblutely concluGve evidence, 
yet it is very remarkable, that thefe imperfefl: judg- 
ments of ours fliould lie conflandy on the fame fide. 
We have no reafon to fuppofe, that a better acquaint- 
ance with things would give us caufc to alter ir, but 
far otherwife, as appears from the univerfal confent 
of all that are inquificive and learned in thefe matters. 
And if there were a few objections in the other fcale 
(which I believe philofophers will fcarce allow), they 
can, at the utmoft, have no more than the fame 
imperfed judgooent to reft upon. 

Seventhly, 
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Seventhly, Suppbfiog that every finglc thing. is, 
other things reniatning' the fame, the moft conducive 
to happine/$ that it can, be, then the real deficiencies 
that are found in refpeft of happinefs, and which, at 
firft fight, appear to arife from a proportional defi- 
ciency in the divine ■ benevolence, may be equally 
afcribed to a deficiency in the divine power or know* 
ledge. For this wonderful, precife, minute adapta- 
tion of every thing to each other is fuch an argument 
for benevolence in the moft unbounded ienfe, that 
one would rather afcribe, whatever difordcrs there are 
in the univerfe, to feme neceffary imperfeftion in 
things themfelves, furpafllng, if pofTible, the divine 
power or knowledge to reftify ; this appearing to be 
the weaker fide of the dilemma. 

By a fingle thing in the two foregoing paragraphs, 
I mean one that is fo comparatively ; (b that I call 
not only a fingle p^rt of an animal (which yet is a 
thing decompounded, perhaps without litaits)^ but a 
whole fyftem of animals, when compared with other 
iyftems, a fingle thing. Now, to a(k whether happi- 
nefs could not be promoted, if the whole univerfe 
was changed, is abfurd^ fince it is probable, from 
what is already offered, that tbe happinefs of the 
univerfe is always infinitely great; the infinity of the 
divininc power and knowledge : requiring infinite 
benevolence, i.e. the infinite happinefs of the creation, 
if benevolence be at all fuppofed a? divine attribute, 
as has been noted before. ' 

Eighthly, Since the apparent defe^ that are in 
happinefs may, according to the lad paragraph but 
one, be equally referred to fonoe fuppofed defeft in 
one of the principal attributes of power, knowledge, 
or goodnefs, it does even from hence appear proba-p 
ble, that thefe defers are not owing. to any dcfcft in 
any of them, 1. e. that there are no fuch defeats in 
reality, but that all our difficulties and perplexities 
in thefe matters arife from fome nDJiiipprehenfion of 
C a our 
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our own, in things that infinitely furpafs our capa^ 
cities s this fuppoficion, whatever reludance we may 
have to it, being far the nnoft eafy and confiftent of 
any. 

Ninthly^ 1 retnarked above, that the exclufion of 
infinite malevolence from the divine nature, does 
iifelf prove the infinite benevdence of God. Let us 
fee what arguments there are for this exclufion. 
Now, malevolence always appears to us under the 
idea of imperfedion and mifery ; and therefore infi- 
nite malevolence muft appear to us to be infinitely 
inconfiftent with the infinite power and knowledge 
proved, in the foregoing propofition, to belong to the 
divine nature. Foi^ the fame reafons, infinite bene- 
volence which always appears to us under the klea of 
perfeAion land happinefs, feems to be the immediate 
and neceflary conlequence of the natural attributes of 
infinite power and knowledge : fince the wifhing 
good t6 others, and the endeavouring to procure it 
for them, is, in us, generally attended with a plea- 
furable (late of mind, we cannot but apply this 
obiervation to the divine nature, in the fame manner 
that we do thofe made upon our own power and 
knowledge. And co deny us the liberty of doing 
this in the firft cafe, would be to take it away in the 
lafl, and confequcntly to reduce us to the abfurdand 
impoffible fuppofition, that there is no power or 
knowledge in the univcrfe fuperior to our own. 

Tenthly, Malevolence may alfo be excluded in the 
following manner : If wc fuppofe a fyflcm of beings 
to be placed in fuch a fituation, as that they may 
occafion either much happinefs, or much mifery, to 
each other, it wiH follow, that the fcale will turn 
more and more perpetually in fevour of the produc- 
tion of happinefs; for the happinefs which A receives 
from B, will lead him by aflbciation to love B, 
and to wifh and endeavour B*s happinefs, in return : 
B will therefbi^ have a motive, arifing from his 
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defire of bis own happinefsj to continue his good 
offices to J: whereas the mifery that /freed res from 
B^ will lead him to hate^, and to deter him from 
farther bjuries. This muft necefikrily be the cafe, if 
wc only admit, that every intelligent being is actuated 
by the view of private happine(s, and that his me* 
mory and trains of ideas are of the fame kind with 
ours. Now, the firft fuppofition cannot be doubted, 
and to exclude the laft would be to forbid all reafon- 
jng upon other intelligent beings: not to mention, 
that thefe two fuppoQtions cannot, perhaps, be fepa- 
tated, fince the deBre of happinefs feems in us to be 
the mere refult of afibciation, as above explained; 
and afSiciation itfelf the general law, according to 
which the incelledual world is framed and condu&ed. 
Now this different tendency of benevolence and ma- 
levolence, viz. of the firft to augment itfelf without 
limits, of the latter to deftroy itfelf ultimately, ap*- 
pears to be a very ftrong argument for the infinite 
benevolence of God. For, according to this, bene- 
volence muft arife in all beings, other things being 
alike, in proportion to their experience of good and 
evil, and to their knowledge of caufes and efFedb. 
One caixK)t doubt, therefore, but that inBnite bene* 
volence is infeparably conneftecl with the fupreme 
intclKgence : all the higher orders of intelledual beings 
have, probably, higher degrees, of it, in the general, 
and accidental diflferences, as we call them, being 
allowed for; and therefore the higheft intelligence, 
the infinite mind, muft have it in an infinite degree ; 
and as tvtvy degree of benevolence becomes a pro- 
portional fource of happinefs to the benevolent, fo 
the infinite benevolence of the fupreme Being is the 
fame thing with his infinite perfe^ion and happinefs. 
In like manner, the contemplation of the infinite per- 
fedion and happinefs of God is an inexhayftible trea- 
fure of happinefs to all his benevolent and devout 
ettatures; and he is infinitely benevolent to them, 
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in giving them fuch faculties, as by their natural 
workings, make them take pleafure in this contem* 
plation of his infinite happinefs. 

Eleventhly, A reafon may be given not only con- 
fident with the infinite benevolence of God, but even 
arifing from it, why fome doubts and perplexities 
ihould always attend our inquiries into it, and argu^ 
ments for it, provided only that we fuppofe our pre- 
fent frame to remain fuch as it* is; for it appears 
from the frame of our natures, as I (hall fhew here- 
after, and was hinted in the laft paragraph, that our 
ultimate happinefs mufl: confift in the pure apd per- 
feft love of God ; and yet, that, admitting the pre- 
fcnt frame of our natures, our love of God can 
never be made pure and perfeft without a previous 
fear of him. In like manner, we do, and muft, 
upon our entrance into this world, begin with the 
idolatry of external things, and, as we advance in it, 
proceed to the idolatry of ourfelvcs ; which yet are 
infuperable bars to a complete happinefs in the love 
of God. Now, our doubts concerning the divine 
benevolence teach us to fet a much higher value upon 
it, when we have found it, or begin to hope that we 
have J our fears enhance our hopes, and nafcent love ; 
.and altogether mortify our love for the world, and 
our inierefted concern for ourfclves, and particularly 
that part of it which feeks a complete demonftration 
of the divine benevolence, and its infinity, from a 
mere felfifh motive ; till at laft we arrive at an 
entire annihilation of ourfclves, and an abfolute ac- 
quiefccnce and complacence in the will of God, 
which afford the only full anfwer to all our doubts, 
and the only radical cure for all our evils and per- 
plexities. 

Twelfthly, It is probable, that many good reafons 
might be §iven, why the frame of our natures (hould 
be as it is at prefent, all confident with, or eVen flow- 
ing from, the benevolence of the divine nature ; and 
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jret ftill that fome fuppofiticni mud be madc^ in which 
thjC fame difficulty would again recur^ only in a le(s 
degree. However, if we fuppofc this to be the cafe, 
the difficulty of reconciling evil with the goodnefs 
of God might be diminifhed without linnits, in the 
fanfie manner as mathematical quantities are exhaufted 
by the terms of an infinite feries. It agrees with 
this, that as long as any evil remains, this difficulty, 
which is one fpecies of evil, mud remaio in a pro- 
portional degree i for it would be incpnliftent to fup- 
pofc any one fpecies to vanilh before the reft. How- 
ever, if God be infinitely benevolent, they muft all 
decreafe without limits, and confcquently this diffi-^ 
culty, as juft now remarked. In the m<fan time, we 
muft not extend this fuppofuion of evil, and of the 
difficulty of accounting for it, to the whole creation : 
we are no judges of fuch matters; and the fcrip- 
tures may, perhaps, be thought rather to intimate, 
that the mixture of good and evil is peculiar to us, 
than common to the univerfe, in the account which 
they give of the fin of our firft parents, in eating of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 

Thirteenthly, Some light may, perhaps be caft 
upon this moft difficult fubjed of the origin of evil, 
if we lay down the feveral notions of infinite good- 
nefs, which offisr themfelves to the mind, and com- 
pare them with one another, and with the appear- 
ances of things. Let us fuppofe then, that we may 
call that infinite benevolence, which makes either. 
I. Each individual infinitely happy always. Or, 
^. Each individual always finitely happy, without 
any mixture of mifery, and infinitely fo in its pro- 
grcfs through infinite time. Or, • 

3. Each individual infinitely happy, upon the ba- 
lance, in its progrefs through infinite time, but with 
a mixture of mifery. Or, 

4. Each individual finitely happy in the courfe of 
its exiftence> whatever that be> but with a mixture 
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of mifery as before ; and cbe univerfe infinitely happy 
upon the balance. Or^ 

5. Some individuals happy and fome miferable upon 
the balance^ finitely or infinitely, and yet fo that there 
(hall be an infinite overplus of happincis in the uni- 
verfe. 

All poflible notions of infinite benevolence may, 
I think, be reduced to ibme one of thefe five ^ and 
there are fome perfons who think, that the infinity of 
the divine benevolence may be vindicated upon the 
laft and loweft of thefe fuppofidons. Let us confider 
each particularly. 

The firft, viz. That each individual (hould be 
always happy infinitely, is not only contrary to the 
fad at firft view, but alfo feems impoflible, as being 
inconfiftent with the finite nature of the creatures. 
We reject it therefore as foon as propofed, and do not 
expefl, that the divine benevolence (hould be pro- 
ved infinite in this fenfe. And yet were each individual 
always finitely happy according to the next fuppofi- 
tion, we (hould always be inclined to a(k why he had 
not a greater finite degree of happinefs conferred 
upon him, notwithftanding the manifeft abfurdity of 
fuch a queftion, which muft thus recur again and 
again for ever. 

The iecond fuppofition is that which is moft natural 
as a mere fuppofition. We think that pure benevo- 
lence can give nothing but pure happinefs, and in- 
finite benevolence mud give infinite happinefs. But 
it is evidently contrary to the fa6t, to what we fee 
and feel, and therefore we are forced, though with 
great unwillingnefs, to give up this notion alfo. It 
mty, however, be fome comfort to us, that if we could 
ke^p this, the fame temper of mind which makes us 
prefer it to the next, would fugged the queftk>n, 
fTby not more happinefs ? again and again for ever, as 
juft now remarked ; fo that we (hould not be fatis^ed 
with it, unlefs our tenopers ^ere alfo altered This, 
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indeed) would be the cafe, bedai 
fore, all the (peciefes of evil andlfi?j>iii1ufliiuii^muft 
vaniih together. But then this confideratbn, by 
ihewing diat the endlefs recurrency of the queftion 
above-mentfoned, and the concooiitant diflatisfa&ion, 
are imperfedions in us, (hews at the fame time, that 
they are no proper foundation for an ofcjedion to the 
divine benevolence. 

The third fuf^ofition is podible in itfelf ; but then 
it can neither be fupported, nor contradicted, by the 
fadb. If there appear an unlimited tendency towards 
the prevalence of happinefs over mifery, this may be 
fome prefumptton for it. But all our judgments, 
and even conjeftures, are confined within a Ihort 
diftance from the, preient nnon^ieot. ^ divine reve* 
latioo might give os an aflurance of it. And it 
jfeems, that this iuppofition is, upon an impartial 
view, equally eligible and fatisfadory with the (att^ 
going. . We eftinnate every quantity by the balance, 
by what remains after a fubtra6Hon of its oppofite; 
and if this be an allowed authentic method, in the 
feveral kinds of happinefs, why not in happinefs con- 
fidere<;l in the abftra^ ? But we muft not conclude 
that this is the genuine notion of the divine bene- 
volence. There may perhaps be fome prefunttptions 
for it, both from reafon and fcripture; biit I think 
none, in the prefent infancy of knowledge, fufiicient 
to ground an opinion upon. However, there fcem 
to be no poifible prefumptions againil it; and this 
ma^ encourage us to fearcn both the book of God's 
word, and that of his works, for matter of comfort 
to ourfelves, and arguments whereby to reprefent his 
moral charader in the moft amiable light. 

The fourth fuppofition is^ one to which many 
thinking, fertous, benevolent, and pious perfons are 
now much inclined. All the arguments here ufed 
for the divine benevolence, and its infinity, fcem to 
infer it, or, if they favour any of the other fuppo- 
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(itionSj to favour the 4iird» which may be faid to 
include this fburth. There are alfo many declara- 
tions in the fcriptures concerning the goodnefi, 
bounty, and mercy of God to all his creatures, which 
can fcarce be interpreted in a ^ower fenfe. ^ 

As to the fifth fuppofition, therefore, it follows, 
that it is oppofed by the preceding arguments, i. e. 
by the marks and footfteps of God's goodnefs in the 
creation, and by the declarations of the fcriptures 
to the fame purpofe. However, there are a few paf- 
fages of fcripture, from whence fomc very learned and 
devout men ilill continue to draw this fifth fuppo- 
(ition ; they do alfo endeavour to make this fuppo*- 
fition confident with the divine benevolence, by 
making a farther, fuppofition, viz. that of philofb- 
phical liberty, as it is called in thefe obfervations, 
or the power of doing different things, the previous 
circumftances remaining the fame. And it is highly 
incumbent upon us to be humble and diffident in the 
judgments which we make upon matters of fuch 
importance to us, and fo much above our capacities. 
However, it does not appear to many other learned 
and devout perfons, either that the fcripture paffages 
alluded to are a proper foundation for this opinion, 
or that of philofophical free-will, though allowed, 
can afford a fufficient vindication of the divine attri- 
butes, 

Theie obfervations feem naturally to occur, upon 
confidering thefe five fuppofitions, and comparing 
them with one another, and with the word and works 
of God. But there is alfo another way of confider- 
ing the third fuppofition, which, as it is a prefumption 
for it, though not an evidence, agreeably to what was 
intimated above, I (hall here offer to the reader. 

Firft then, Affociation has an evident tendency to 
convert a ftate of fuperior happinefs, mixed with in- 
ferior mifery, into one of pure happinefs, into a pa- 
radifiacal one, as has been fhewn in the 'firft part of 
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thefe obfcrvations. Prop. 14. Cor. 9. Or, in other 
words> afTociation tends to convert the ftate of the 
third fuppoGtion into that of the fecond. 

Secondly, When any fnnall pain is introduftory to 
a great plcSfure, it is very common for us, without 
any exprefs refleftion on the power 'of a(Ibciation> 
to confider this pain as coalefcing with the fubfequent 
pieafure, into a pure pleafure, equal to the diflfeitnce 
between them; and, in fome cafes, the fmall pain 
itfelf puts on the nature of a pleafijre, of which wi 
fee many inftances in the daily occurrences of life, 
where labour, wants, pains, become adually plea- 
fant to us, by a luftrc borrowed from the pleafures 
to be obtained by them. And this happens moft 
particularly, when we recoiled the events of our paft 
lives, or view thofc of others. It is to be obferved 
alio, that this power of unidng different and oppofite 
ien(ations into one increafes as we advance in life, 
and in .our intelleftual capacities ; and that, llridlly 
' fpeaking, no fenfation can be a monad, inafmuch 
as the mod fimple are infinitely divifible in refpeft of 
time and extent of impreffion. Thofc, therefore, 
which are eftecmed the pureft pleafures, may con- 
tain fome parts which afford pain; and, converfely, 
were our capacities fufficicntly enlarged, any fenfa- 
tions-connedled to each other in the way of caufc 
and efieft, would be efteemed one fenfation, and be 
denominated a pure pleafure, if pleafure prevailed 
upon the whole; 

Thirdly, As the enlargement of our capacities 
enables us thus to take off the edge of our pains, by 
imiting them with the fubfequent fuperior pleafures, 
fo it confers upon us more and more the power of 
enjoying our future pleafures by anticipation, by 
extending the limits of the prcfent time, /. e. of that 
time in which we have an intereft. For the prefent 
time, in a metaphyfical fenfe, is an indivifible mo- 
ment ; but the prefent time, in a pra£lical fenfe, is a 
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finite quantity of various magnitudes, according to 
our capacities, and, beginning from an indivifible mo- 
ment in all, feems to grow on indefinitely in beings 
who are ever progreOive in their paflage through an 
eternal life. 

Suppofe now a being of great benevolence, and en- 
larged intelledual capacities, to look down upon man- 
kind paflTing through a mixture of pleafures and pains, 
in which, however, there is a balance of pleafure, to 
a greater balance of pleafure perpetually, and, at lad, 
to a ftate of pure and exalted pleafure made fo by 
aflbciation: it is evident, that his benevolence to 
man will be the fourcc of pure pleafure to him from 
his power of uniting the oppofite fenfationa, and of 
great prefent pleafure from his power of anticipation. 
And the more we fuppofe the benevolence and capa- 
cities of this being enlarged, the greater and more 
pure will his fympathetic pleafure be, which aii(es 
from the. contemplation of man. It follows there- 
fore, that, in the eye of an infinhe mind, creatures' 
€ondu£ted, as we think, according to the third of 
the foregoing fuppo&ions, are conducted according 
to the fecond, and thefe according to the firft; or, 
in other words, that the firft, fecond, and third, 
of the foregoing fuppofitions, are all one and the 
fame in the eye of God. For all time, whether 
paft, prefent, or future, is prefent time in the eye 
of God, and all ideas coalefce into one to him ; and 
this one is infinite happinefs, without any mixture 
of mifery, viz. by the infinite prepollence of happi- 
nefs ^bove mifery, (b as to anniiiilate it; and this 
merely by conGdering time as it ought to be con- 
(idered in ftriftncfs, i. e. as a relative thing, belong- 
ii^ to beings of finite capacities, and varying with 
them, but which is infinitely abforbed in the pure 
eternity pf God. Now the appearance of ih'mgs to 
the eye of an infinite being muft be called their real 
appearance in all propriety. And though ic be im- 
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poflible for us to arrive as this true way of conceiving 

things perfedlly, or dire£Uy, yet we (hall approach 

nearer and nearer to it, as our intelledual capacities, 

benevolence, devotion, and the purity of Oor hap- 

pinefs, depending thereon, advance: and we feem 

able, at prefent, to exprefs the real appearance, in 

the fanne way as mathematicians do ultimate ratios, 

to which quantities ever tend, and never arrive, and 

in a language which bears a fufHcient analogy to 

other expreffions that are admitted. So that now (if 

we allow the third . fuppofition) we may in Ibmc 

fort venture to maintain that, which at firft fight 

fcemed not only contrary to obvious experience, but 

even impofTiblc, viz. that all individuals are a6lually 

and always infinitely happy. And thus all difficulties 

relating to the divine attributes will be taken away ; 

God will be infinitely powerful, knowing, and gocxl, 

in the moft abfolute fchfe, if we confider things as 

they appear to him. And furely, in all vindications 

of the divine attributes, this ought to be the light 

in which we arc to confider things. We ought to 

fuppofe ourfclves in the centre of the fyfl:em, and to 

try, as far as we are able, to reduce all apparent re- 

trogradations to real progrcflions. |t is alfo the greateft 

fatisfa6lion to the mind thus to approximate to its 

firft conceptions concerning the divine goodnefs, and 

to anfwer that cndlcfs queftion, fTby not lefs mifery^ 

and more happinefs? m a language which is plainly 

analogous to all other authentic language, though it 

cannot yet be felt by us on account of our prefent im- 

perfeftion, and of the mixture of our good with evil. 

Farther, it is. remarkable, that neither the fourth nor 

fifth fuppofitions can pafs into the third, and that 

thfc fifth will always have a mixture of mifcry in ir> 

as long as the pricipium individuationis is kept up. 

And if this be taken away, the fuppofitions them- 

felves are deftroyed, and we entirely loft. 
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I have been the longer in confidering the divine 
benevolence^ on account of its in^portance both to 
our duty and happinefs. There feems to be abun- 
dant foundation for faith, hope, refignation, gra- 
titude, love. We cannot doubt but the judge and 
father of all the world will conduct himfclf accord- 
ing to juftice, mercy, and goodriefs. However, I 
deGre to repeat once more, that we do not feem to 
have fufEcient evidence to determine abfolutcly for 
any of the three laft fuppofitions. We cannot in^ieed 
but wilh for the third, both from felf-intereft and 
benevolence ; and its coincidence with the firft and 
fecond, in the manner juft now explained, appears 
to be fomc prcfumption in favour of it. 

PROP. V. 

^bere is but one Being infinite in Power, Knowledge, and 
Goodnefs ; i. e. but qne God. 

For, if we fuppofe more than one, it is plain, 
fince the attributes of infinite power, knowledge, and 
goodnefs, include all poQible perfeftion, that they 
mud be entirely alike to each other, without the leaft 
poflible variation. They will therefore entirely co- 
alefce in our idea, /. e. be one to us. Since they fill 
all time and fpace, and are all independent, omni- 
potent, omnifcient, and infinitely benevolent, their 
ideas cannot be feparated, but will have a numerical, 
as well as a gencrical, identity. When we fuppofe 
other beings gencrically the fame, and yet numeri- 
cally different, we do at the fame time fuppofe, that 
they exift in different portions of time or fpace j 
which circumftances cannot have place in refpeft of 
the fuppofcd plurality of infinite beings. We con- 
clude, therefore, that there is but one infinite being, 
or God. 

The unity of the godhead is aMb proved by rcve- 
Jation, confidered as fupportcd by evidences which 
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have DO dependence on natural religion. And as 
this proof of the unity is of great importance even 
now, fo it was of far greater in ancient times, when 
the world was over- run with polytheifm« And it is 
highly probable to 'me, that as the firft notions of the 
divine power, knowledge, and goodnefs, which 
mankind had, where derived from revelation, lb much 
more were their notions of the unity of the God* 
head. 

PROP. VI. 
God is a Spiritual^ or immaiirial Being. 

Since God is the caufe of all things^ as appears 
from the; foregoihg propofuions, he ioiuft be the 
caufe of all the motions in the material world. If 
therefore God be not an immaterial bfeing, then mat- 
ter may be the caufe of all the motions in the material 
world. But matter is a mere pafllve thing, of 
whole very eflfence it is, to . be endued with a vis 
ineriidf 5 for this vis inertia prcfcnts itfclf immediately 
in all our obfcrvations and experiments upon it, and 
is infcparable from it, even in idea. When we 
confider any of the adive powers of matter, as they 
arc called, fuch as gravitation, magnetifm, electri- 
city, or the attraAions and repulfions, which take 
place in the cohefions and feparations of the finall 
particles of natural bodies, and endeavour tOfefi)lve 
ihefc into fome higher and fimpler principles, the vis 
inertia is always the comnnon bafis upon which we 
endeavour to ereft our folutions. For the aftivc 
party, which is fuppofed to generate the gravitation, 
magnetifm, &c. in the paffive one, muft have a mo« 
tion, and a vis inertia, whereby it endeavours to per- 
fift in that motion, elfe it coUld have no power; and, 
by parky of reafon, the palTive party muft have a 
vis inertia alfo, elfe it could neither make refinance 
to the a£tive party, nor imprefs motion on foreign 
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bodies. Let us proceed therefore as far as we pleaie 
in a (erics of fucceifive foliitions, vte (hall always 
find a ms imriia inherent in matter^ and a motion 
derived to it from ibme foreign caofe. If this caufe 
be fuppoied matter always, we (hall be carried on to 
an infinite feries of folutions, in each of which the 
fame precife difficulty will recur, without our at all 
approaching to the rennoval of it. Whence, accord* 
ing to the mathematical doflrine of ultimate ratiosi 
not even an infinite feries, were that poffible in this 
cafe, could remove it. We mull therefore flop 
fomewhere, and fuppofe the requiiite motion to be 
imparted to the fubtle matter, by fomething, which 
is not matter ; L e. fince God is the ultimate author 
of all motion, we muft fuppofe him to be imma* 
terial« 

The fame thing may be inferred thus : if there 
be nothing but matter in the world, then the mo- 
tions and modifications of matter muft be the caufe 
of intelligence. But even finite intelligences, fuch as 
that of man, for inftance, (hew fo much ikiH ^nd 
defign in their conftitution, as alfo to fhew, that their 
cauies, /. e. the appropriated motions and modifi- 
cat'tons of matter, mu(l be appointed and condudled 
by a prior and fuperior intelligence. The infinite in- 
telligence of God therefore, proved iii the third pro- 
poficion, fince it refults from the motions and modi^ 
fications of matter, requires another infinhe intelli- 
gence to direA thefe motions, which is abfurd. God 
is therefore proved to be immaterial from his infinite 
intelligence. 

It is true, indeed, that our fenfes convey nothing 
to us but impreOions from matter ; and, therefore, 
that we can have no expi^fs original ideas of any things, 
befidcs material ones ; whence we are led to conclude, 
that there is nothing but matter in the univerfe. 
However, this'is evidently a prejudice drawn from our 
fituation, and an argument taken merely from our 
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igQoraqcet and ;hc n^rrp^yM^s of o^f faculties. 
Since |th^r^&r^> Qn chp other handj owe matter 
appears quite unable to account fpf ihf^ (irppleft aiuf 
moft ordinary phacnomena^ we muft either fuppoTe 
an immaterial fubftancci or elfe iuppofc, that matter 
has fome powers and properties different and fupe- 
rior to thofe which appear. Put this laft fuppofition 
is the fame in effect as the fir^^ though» on account of 
the impcrfcftion of langusjge, it feems to be different. 

Pit the fame time it ought to be obferycdj that if 
a pcrfon acknowledges the infinite power, knowtedge, 
and goodnefs of God, the proofs of which arc prior 
to, and qui]:e independent on, that of his immateri* 
ality, this perfon acknowledges all that is of prac- 
tical importance. But then, on the other hand, it 
is alfo to be obfcrved, that the opinion of the ma- 
teriality of the divine nature has a tendency to leflen 
our reverence for it, and, confequently, to invalidate 
the proofs of the divine power, knowledge, and 
goodijefs. 

How far the fcriptures deliver the immateriality 
of God in a ftrift philofophical fcole, may perhaps 
be doubted, as their ftyle is in general popular. 
However, there is a (Irong prefumption, that they 
te^ch this dodrine, fince the popular fenfe and natu- 
ral interpretation of many fublime paffages concern- 
ing the divine nature infer its immateriality. Therp 
i$ therefore fome evidence for this attribute, to be 
taken from revelation, confidered as (landing upon 
its own diftinft proofs. 

CoROLLARv. Since God is immaterial, matter 
muft be one of the works of his infinite power. In 
the mean time, this docs not feero to m* to exclude 
the poffibiliiy of its haying exifted from all eternity* 
But then, neither have we, on tjhe other hand, any 
reafon to conclude, that the whole niaterial fyftemj 
or any part of it, could not have been created in time. 
It is, perhaps, moft probable, i. f. fuiiable to the 
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divine attributes, that infinite material worlds have 
cxifted from all eternity. But it becomes us, in all 
thcfe things, to diftruft our own reaibnings and con- 
jeftures to the utmoft. 

PROP. VII. 

God is an eternal and omniprefent Being. 

God's eternity, i parte ante, appears from the 
fecond propofition in which his independency is 
proved; and the eternity, 5 parte pojl, is infc- 
parably conne£ted with that a parte' ante. Both are 
alfo included in the idea of infinite power, or of in- 
finite knowledge j and, indeed, when we fay, that God 
is eternal h parte ante, and ^ parte poft, we do, we can, 
mean no more, than to fay, that his power and know- 
ledge extend to all times. For we muft not conceive, 
or affirm, that he exifts in fucceflion, as finite beings 
do ; through whofe imaginations, or intelleds, trains 
of ideas pafs. All time, as was faid before, is equally 
prefent to him, though in a manner of which we can- 
not form the lead conception. 

In like manner, by God's omniprcfence, or ubi- 
quity, we muft be underftood to mean, that his power 
and knowledge extend to all places, l^ov as time, 
and its exponent, the fuccellion of ideas* is a thing 
that relates merely to finite beings; fo fpace and 
place relate, in their original fenfe, to material ones 
only; nor can we perceive any relation that they 
bear to immaterial ones, unlefs as far as we feign a 
refemblance between material and immaterial beings, 
which is furely an inconfiftent fiftion. We cannot, 
therefore, difcover any relation which (pace or place 
bear to the divine exiftence. It is a fufficient ac- 
knowledgment both of God's eternity and omnipre- 
fence, that we believe his power and knowledge to 
extend to all times and places, though we be entirely 
at 'a lofs how to conceive or cxprefs the manner of 

this 
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this infinite extent of thefc attributes. And there 
is a remarkable agreennent between innumerable 
paflages of the fcriptures^ and this pra£tical notion 
of God's eternity and omniprefence. 

PROP. VIIL 
God is OH impiutahle Being. 

This follows frooi the infinity of the divine powcr^ 
knowledge, and goodnefsj u i. (torn his infinite per-- 
fe£tion. For if the divine nature admitted of any 
variation, ic would alfo admit of different kinds and 
degrees of perfection, and therefore could not always 
be infinitely perfeft. This is the moft abftraited 
and philofophical way of confidering the divine im- 
mutability. In a popular and pra&ical fenfe, it 
excludes all that which we call inconftant, arbitrary, 
and capricious, in finite beings ; and becomes a fure 
foundation for hope, truft, and refighation. We 
may confider ourfelves as being at all times, and 
in ail places, equally under the dire£tion and pro- 
tection of the fame infinite power, knowledge, and 
goodnefs, which are fo confpicuous in the frame of 
the vifible world. 

PROP. IX. 

God is a free Being. 

The authors who have treated upon the divine 
nature and attributes, ufually afcribe liberty or 
freedom to God, and fuppofe it to be of a nature 
analogous to that free-will which they afcribe to 
man. But it appears to me, that neither the philo- 
fophical, nor popular liberty, as they are defined 
below in the fourteenth and fifteenth propofitions, can 
be at all applied to God. Thus, we can neither 
apply to God the power of doing different things, the 
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previous circumftances remaining the fame, nor a 
voluntary generated power of introducing ideas, or 
performing nnotions^ nor any thing analogous to 
either of thefe powers, without the griQiTeft anthropo- 
morphitifm. 

Rut liberty is alfo ufed in another (enfe, viz, as 
the negation of, and the freedom from, a fuperior, 
compelling force ; and in this fenfe it may and muft: 
be applied to the Deity ; his independency and infi- 
nity including it. And in this fenfe it is contrary to 
the notion of thofe heathens, who fuppofed even God 
himfelf fubje£b to fate. . 

Upon the whole, if by liberty, freedom, or free- 
will, be meant any thing great or glorious, God 
certainly has it j if otherwife certainly not. Thus,' if 
it mean freedom from a fuperior compelling caufe of 
any kind, as in the laft paragraph, God certainty has 
it, he being the caufe of caufes, the univerfal, the 
one only caufe. If it mean, that God could have 
made an untverie lefs perfedb than that which aftually 
exifts, he certainly has it not, becaufe this would 
make God lefs perfeft alfo. And here it feems to be 
a thing eltablilhed amongft writers on this matter, to 
maintain, that God is fubje6t to a moral neceffity, 
and to the perfeftion of his own nature j which 
expreflions, however, are to be confidered as nothing 
more than particular ways of afferting the infinity 
of the divine power, knowledge, and goodnefs. If it 
be faid, that God might have made a different uni- 
verfe, equally perfeft with that which now exifls, and 
chat his freedom confifts in this, the anfwer feems 
to be, that we arc entirely loft here, in the infinities 
of infinities, &c. ad injlniium, which always have 
exifted, and always will exift, with refped to kind, 
degree, and every poflTible mode of exiftence. One 
cannot, in the leaft, prefume either to deny or affirm 
this kind of freedom of God, fince the abfolute per- 
fedtion of God feems to imply both entire uniformity^ 

and 
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and infinite variety in his works. We can here only 
fobmitj and refer all to God's infinite knowledge 
and perfection. 

PROP. X. 

Holine/s^ Jufticij Veracity^ Mercy ^ and all other moral 
Perfiliions^ ought to be ajcribed to God in an infinite 
Degree. 

I HAVE in the laft four propofitions treated of fuch 
attributes of the divine nature, as have a more 
immediate connexion with the natural ones of inde* 
pendency, infinite power, and infinite knowledge. 
I come now to thofe, that are deducible from, and 
explanatory of the moral one, viz. of the divine 
benevolence. 

The chief of thefe feem to be holinefs, juftice, 
veracity, and mercy. Thefe are afcribed to all earthly 
fuperiors, to whom we pay refpeft and love, and 
therefore muft belong, in the popular and pradtical 
fenie, to him, who is the higheft objedt of reve* 
rence and afl^ion. Let us lee how each is to be . 
defined, and what relation they bear to benevolence. 

Firft, then, Holinefs may be defined by moral 
purity and redlitude. And thefe^ when applied to 
the Deity, can only denote the reAitude of his 
adions towards his. creatures. If therefore he be 
benevolent to all his creatures, he cannot but have 
n>oral purity and reditude. 

The fame thing may be confidered thus: all 
moral turpitude in us proceeds fi-om our felfifii fears 
or defires, made more irregular and impetuous 
through our ignorance, and other natural imperfec- 
tions. But none of thefe caufes can take place with 
refped to the Deity ; he muft therefore be free from 
all moral turpitude. 

Juftice is that which gives to every one according 
to lus deferts, at Icaft as much as his good dercrts, 
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require, and not more than is fuitable to his cvU oneau 
But this is evidently included in the divine bene* 
volence, even according to the fifth of the fuppofi* 
tions, mentioned Prop. 4. by thofc who defend that 
fuppoficion, and, according to the third and fourth, 
by the common confent of all, and the plain reafon 
pf the thing. No man can dcferve more from his 
Creator than a balance of happinefs proportional to 
his merit, which is the fourth fuppofition; and con- 
fequcncly the divine benevolence, according to the 
third fuppofition, in which the balance of happinefs 
is infinite, includes ftrift juftice, and infinitely mdre. 
And all this will hold equally, whether we define 
defert in the popular, pradical way, by the . three 
meritorious principles of a£tion, benevolence, piety, 
and the moral fenfe, alone; or by thcfe, with the 
additional fuppbfition of philofophical liberty, if we 
embrace either the third or fourth fuppofitions. 
Philofophical liberty is indeed neceffary for the vin- 
dication of the divine benevolence and juftice, ac- 
cording to the fifth fuppofition, in the opinion of 
moft of thofe who hold this fuppofition. But then 
they efteem it to be alfo fufHcient for this purpofe, 
and confcquently maintain the divine juftice, into 
which we are now inquiring. 

It may alfo be reckoned a part of juftice not 
to let offenders go unpunifhed, or efca[>e with too 
flight a degree of punifhment ; the order and happi* 
nefs of the world, /. e. benevolence, requiring, that 
frail men fhould be deterred from vice by the dread- 
ful examples of others, and mifchievous perfons 
difarmed. However, this does not at all hinder, 
but that the fame perfons, who are thus punifiied and 
difarmed, may afterwards receive a balance of hap- 
pinefs, finite or infinite. And thus punitive juftice 
may be reconciled to bounty and benevolence, 
jiccording to the third or fourth fuppofitions. 

Veracity 
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Veracity in men is, the pbfervance of truth, and 
fidelity in all their declarations and proniifes to 
others ; anci the obligation to it arifes from its great 
ufefulnefs in all the intercourfes of mankind with 
each other, and the extreme mifchiefs which fifUon 
and fraud occafion in the world. And it cannot be 
doubted, but that the divine benevolence, according 
CO any of the fuppofitions above made, includes what 
is analogous to this moral quality in men. 

In like manner, it cannot be doubted but that the 
divine benevolence includes mercy, or all that teiln- 
derneis to offenders «which the order and happinefs 
of the world will permit. Or, if the fifth fuppo- 
fition made concerning the divine benevolence be 
found to exclude it, this will be a ftrong argument 
for reje£ting that fuppofitiouv 

I have here (hewn in what manner we may vin* 
dicate thefe attributes of the divine nature, from 
the whole of things, /. e. the courfe of events, 
both as they now appear in the prefent flate, and as 
we expeft they will appear in a future one. But God 
has alio given us fuflicient general evidences of thefe 
his relative moral attributes, from the prefeqt ftate 
alone; at the, fame time that, if we extend our views 
no farther, (bme difficulties and perplexities will arife 
in refped of certain particulars. I will mention fome 
both of the evidences and difficulties in regard to 
each of thefe four attributes of holinefs, juftice, vera- 
city, and mercy, 

. It might be expeded, that God, if he thought fit to 
inftitute a religion by revelation, fhould inftitute 
one in which holinefs and moral purity Ihould M 
eminently enjoined, and moral turpitude prohibited 
in the nioft awful manner. 'And it is a remarkable 
coincidence of things, and evidence of the divine 
purity, that the Jewilh and Chriftian religions fhould 
both have this internal proof, and the mod cogent 
external ones in their favour. WhiJft on the contrary, 
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tilt impurie Pagan religions hiid all the external marks 
oF fiftion and forgery. 

The Voice of confciettce, or the moral fenfi^ 
Within a man, however impbnted or generated, en^ 
joihing moral reditude, and fo^-bidding moral tur^ 
picpdei And accordingly acquitting or condemning^ 
rewarding or punifhing, bears wicnefs, in like man- 
ner, to the moral reditude of that univerfal caufe 
from whom it muft procfecd ultimately. 

At the Tame time there are difficulties in revealed 
religion, and deviations in the moral fenfe, much 
tonirary to what we feem to cxpeA from our firft 
notions of the divine reftitude. 

Since God is juft, we may expeA that virtue will 
be the fource of happinefs, vice that of mifery, even 
in this world. And ib we find it in general i at th^ 
fame time that there are many particular exceptions 
of both kinds. 

The veracity of God feems to engage him to take 
care, that all thofe intimations which may be reckoned 
calls and cautions of nature, fhould give us right in- 
formation ; alfo that all perfons who h^ve the appa- 
rent credentials of being ftnt from him, /. e. thofe of 
performing miracles, fhould be in truth fo fent. 
And all things concur, in general, to verify both 
thefe pofltions. There are, however, fevcral parti- 
cular exceptions, as is well known. 

Mercy requires, that fuch perfons as repent and 
amend fhould have opportunities of frefh trial, and 
of retrieving, afforded them. And this is remarkably 
^fo in th.e general. Moft men are tried again and agiiin 
before their healths, fortunes, credit, &c. become 
irrecoverable. And yet there are fomc inftances of 
extraordinary feveriry upon the very firft ofiepce. 

Now it may be obfcrved of all. thefe inftances, 
that the general tenor is fufficicnt to eftablifti the at- 
tributes here afferted ; it being reafonable to exped, 
from our ignorance of the prtfent ftate, and mtich 

more 
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more from that of the future one, that great difficulties 
and exceptions muft occur to us. And as thefe 
unfearcfaable judgments of God ferve to humble 
us, and make us fenfible of our ignorance^ they even 
concur with the general tenor. 



PROP. XI. 

God is tQ be €onftdered by us, not only as our Creator, but 
alfo as our Governor, Judge, and Fathtr. 

That God is our Creator^ is evident from the 
three firft proportions ; in which his indepen^ 
dency and infinite power are eftabliihed, from the 
neceflity which we finite and dependent beings havt 
of an infinite and independent Creator: and this 
appellation belongs to him alooe* 

The three following appellations are firft aj^lied 
to earthly fuperiors; and therefore belong to God 
only in an analogical fcnfc. It is, however, a ienfe of 
infinite inE^rtance to be acknowledged and regarded 
by us: let us therefore, fee in what manner analogies 
-drawn from language, and fi'om the- phasnoniena 
of natore, lead us to call God our governor, judge, 
and father. 

As God is our creator, he has, according to the 
analogy of language, a right to difpofe of us, to 
govern and judge us, and is alfo, our father in a 
much higher fenfe than our natural parents, who are 
only occafional caufes, as ift were, of our exiftence. 
In like manner, his infinite power and knowledge en- 
title hmi to be our governor, and his infinite bene« 
vdence to be our father : tKe intimations alfo which 
he gives of his will, both in bis word and works, 
and the rewards and punifhments which he bcftows 
in the way of natural confequences, as we term it, 
all fliew, that he is our governor and judge. And 
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as the moral attributes aflferted in the laft propofition 
may be deduced from thefe appellations of governor, 
Tudge, and father, e(labli(hed on independent pria- 
ciples, fo they, when proved by their own peculiar 
evidences^ infer thefe appellations: all which may 
. be fummed up in this general pofition, that the 
events of life, and the ufe of language, beget fuch 
trains of ideas and aflbciations in us, as that we can- 
not but aicribe all morally good qualities, and all 
venerable and amiable appellations, to the Deity ; at 
the fame time that we perceive the meaning of our 
expreflSons not to be ftridtly the fame, as when they 
are applied to men $ but an analogical meaning, 
however a higher, more pure, and more perfeft one. 
The juftnefs of this application is farther confirmed 
by the conimon confent of all ages and nations, and 
jjy the whole tenor of the fcriptUres. 

If it be faid, that Iince this method of fpeakirig is 
not ftri£tly literal and true, but merely popular and 
anthropomorphitical, it ought to be rejedled; I 
anfwer, that even the attributes of independency, om- 
nipoten(;ir, omnifcicnce, and infinite benevdence, 
though the moft pure, exalted, and philofophical 
appellations, to which we can attain, fall infinitely fhort 
of the truth, of reprefenting the D.eity as he is, but 
are mere popular and anthropomorphitical expreffions. 
And the fame might ftill be faid for ever of higher 
and more pure expreflions, could we arrive at 
them: they would ever be infinitely deficient, and 
unworthy of God. But then it appears from the pre- 
ceding propofitions, and other writings of a like 
nature, that, if we will confider the phasnonnena of 
the world, and argue from them fufficiently, we muft 
needs fee and acknowledge, ' that there is an infinite 
being, and that power, knowledge, and goodnefs, 
arc his charaftcr. We cannot get rid of this internal 
feeling and conviftion, but by refufing to confider 
the fubjed, and to purfue the train of reafoning, 
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which our own faculties^ or the preceding inquiries 
of others, will lead us to. God is not to be efteemed 
an unreal being, or deftituce of all charafter, becaufe 
he is infinite and incomprehenfibte, or becaufe we 
have not adequate phrafes whereby to denote his ex-. 
iftence and attributes. On the contrary, his infinite 
nature feems ftrongly to argue, that cxiftence^ power, 
knowledge, and goodncfs, do really and properly 
belong to him alone ; and that wb^ we call fo here 
on earth, in our firft and literal fenfes, are mere 
Shadows and figures of the true realities. And it 
would be in vain to bid us reje^ this language, fince 
it muft recur again and again from the frame >of ouh 
natures, if we purfoc the fubjeft. In like nhanner, 
the relative moral attributes of holinefs, juftice, ve- 
racity, mercy, &c. and the relative moral appella* 
tions of governor, judge, and father", &c. are infe- 
parably connefted with the ufe of language, and 
the courfc and conftitution of the vifible world. 
We fee that things have happened, and muft believe, 
that they will hereafter happen (1. e. in the general, 
and allowing for particular exceptions, as above re- 
marked), after fuch a manner as thefe attributes and 
appellations intimate to us : they are, confequently> 
a convenient and highly ufeful method of ranging 
and explaining paft events, and predicting future 
ones, and therefore may be ufcd for this purpofe 5 
nay, they muft be fo ufed, fince the events of life 
thus ranged, explained, and predicted by them, do 
neceflarily fuggeft them to us, and imprefs upon u6 
this their ufc, admitting only the real cxiftence of 
God, and his infinite power, knowledge, and good- 
nefi; which, as was juft now (hewn, cannot but be 
admitted, if men will think fufficiently on the futgedt. 
However, fince the ufe of thefe relative moral attri- 
butes and appellations is popular, and attended with 
particular exceptions ; whereas that of the attributes 
of infinite power, knowledge, and goodnefs, is more 
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phUolbphical and cxtenlivei it will be 4>roper to beir 
this in mind ; and where there appears to be an3r op* 
poGtion between the popular and philolbphical lan- 
guage, to interpret that in fubordination to this. 

CoROLLiiRY. The do6trine of Providence, gc- 
Mral and particular, oiay be confidered as a confe- 
quence from the foregoing attributes and appella- 
tions of the divine nature* By general providence, 
I mean the adjufting all events to the greateft good 
of the whole ; by particular, the adjufting all to the 
greateft good of each individual ; and, confequendy, 
by both together, the adjufting the greateft good of 
the whole, and of each individual, to each other i 
k that both ihall fall exa£tly upon the fame point. 
However difficult this may femi, I uke it to be the 
gemiine confequence of the foregoing propoCtions. 
Infinite power, knowledge, and goodnefs, muft make 
our moft kind and oierciful Father both able and will- 
ing fe effeA this: it does, therefore, aAually take 
place, though we cannot fee it. However, that there 
are many marks both of general and particular provi- 
dence, as thus explained, is fufficiently evident and 
acknowledged by all: both thefe appear alfo to be 
aflerted in the fcriptures. 

T4ie following obfervation afibrds a ftrong evi- 
dence for a particular providence. When a perfon 
furveys the events of his paft life, he may find 
many, which have happened much contrary to natu- 
ral expeiftation, and his then defires, which yet ap- 
pear extremely beneficial and defirable at the now 
pre(ent time, as alfi> to have proceeded from natu- 
ral caufes then unknown to him. Now, we may 
conclude from hence, that God conceals the tenden- 
cies and refults of the courfe of nature at the then 
prefent time, left we (bould truft in that, and for- 
fake hicn % but discovers them afterwards wtUi their 
harmonies and ufes, that we may fire his goodneis^ 
knowledge, and power, in them, and fo trt^ bim ia 
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future perplexides. It is analogous to this that the 
fcripture prophecies are inexplicable before the event, 
and often ftifficientljr clear afterwards. 



P R O ?• ^ XIL 

Th Manner of Reafoning here ujed^ in re/peS of the 
Courfs and ConfiUution cf Nature^ has a Tendency to 
beget in us Love, and Reverence towards God^ and 
Obedience to his tVill: or, in other fVordSy there is 
a Religion of Nature properly fo called^ 

Natural religion appears to be ufed in diflferent 
fenfes by difl^rent writers: however, they are all, I 
think, reducible to the three. that follow, and will all 
be found to coincide ultimately, though they may 
appear difierent at firft view. 

The Firft Senfe, in which natural religion may 
be ufed, is that of this propofuion; in which it is 
put for that love and reverence towards God, and 
obedience to his will, which the light of nature^ 
or the coniideracion of the works of God, enjoins. 
In this fenfe it is moft properly oppofed to, and Con- 
tradiftinguiflied from, revealed religion, or thofe affec- 
tions and aftions towards God, which the fcripcure, or 
the word of God, enjoins. 

Secondly, Natural religbn may be defined fuch a 
regulation of the affedlions and actions as the moral 
ienie requires: for the moral fenfe is part of the 
light of nature, and of our natural faculties, whether 
it be confidered as an inftinft, or as the generated 
refult of external impreflions and our natural framt 
taken together, according to what b delivered m the 
firft part of thefe obfervations ; and this moral fenfe 
approves and c^mnoandsi or difapproves and forbids, 
certain difpofiuons of mind, and bodily aftions flow- 
ing therefrom. It is alfo called the law of firft 
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infcripnDn by many perfons, and under that term 
diftinguifhed &om the law of revelation, which is 
fuppofed poftcrior to it in order of time. Hence 
the fame perfons confider the moral fenfe, or law 
of firft infcription, as the .foundation ^of natural 
religion : and, indeed, mod perfons either exprefsly 
adopt, or implicitly refer to, this definition of natural 
religion in their writings and difcourfes. The heathen 
world, not having the immediate light of revelation, 
are fuppofed to have had nothing more than the mere 
light of nature, and mere natural religion \ and they 
feem to have been chiefly directed by the fenfe of 
what was fit, right, and proper, upon the occafion, 
i. e. by the moral fenfe. Natural religion may there- 
fore, according to this way of confidering it, be 
properly defined by the moral fenfe. 

Thirdly, Natural religion may be defined by ra- 
tional felf-intereft, /. e. it may be called fuch a re- 
gulation of our aflfeflions and anions, as will pro- 
cure for us our /ummum bonum, or greateft poflible 
happinefs. If we fuppofe the inquiries of the an- 
cients concerning the/ummum bonum to have been of 
a religious and moral nature, then will this definition 
be fuitable to their notions. However, it has a very 
important ufe, viz. that of compelling us to be at^' 
tentive, impartial, and earned in the inquiry. 

I will now proceed, firft, to prove the propofition, 
or to deduce love and reverence to God, and obe- 
dience to" his will, from the preceding method of 
reafoning concerning the courfe and conftitution of 
nature I and, fecondly, to fliew the perfeft agree- 
ment of all thefe three definitions of natural religion 
with each other. 

Now it is at once evident, that the confideration 
of the infinite power, knowledge, and goodnefs of 
God, of his holinefs, juftice, veracity, and mercy, 
and of his being our creator, governor, judge, land 
father, muft infpirc us with the highcft love and 

reverence 
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reverence for him, and be^t in 
to coniply wkh his will, which accorS 
proper u(e of language, 'is called a fenfe of duiy^ 
obligation^ of what we ought to do. It is evident 
alfo, that the will of God muft be determined 
by his attributes and appellations. He muft there- 
fore will, that we fhould apply to him, as we do 
to earthly fuperiors of the iame character, purifyingi 
however, and exalting our afiedions to the utmoft ; 
that we fhotfld be merciful, holy, juft, &c, in 
imitation of him, and becaufe this is to concur 
with him in his great defign of making all his crea- 
tures happy; and laftly, that we fhould fo ufe the 
pleafures of fenfe, and the enjoyments of this world, 
as not to hurt ourfclves or others. There is therefore 
a courfe of aftion regarding God, our neighbour, 
and ourfelvcs, plainly enjoined by the Jight of na- 
ture; or, ih the words of the propofition, there is 
a religion of nature properly fo called. 

I come, in the next place, to (hew the agreement 
of the fecond and third definitions of natural reli- 
gion with the fkft, or with that of the propofition. 

Now, that compliance with the moral fenfe coin- 
cides with obedience to the will of God, needs no 
proof, it being the firft and immediate didatc of the 
moral fenfe, that it is fit, right, and our n^ceflary 
duty, to obey God, as foon as he is difcovered with 
the amiable and awful attributes and appellations 
above afcribed to him. There is, therefore, an entire 
agreement between the firft and fecond definitions. 
It may appear alfo, that the firft rule of duty is 
necefTary to pcrfeft the fecond. For the moral fenfe, 
as will appear from the preceding hiftory of its rife 
and growth, muft be vague and uncertain, and vary 
according to the various circumftances of life. But 
the moral charafter of God, as delivered in the 
foregoing propofitions, affFords a plain rule of life, 

applicable 
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applicable and precife iq the various qircMmft^oces of 
it. When, therefore, obe<Jience to th^ wijl of God 
is eftablilhed by the moral fenfe, it doesi ifii return^ 
become a regulator to this, determine its vncertainn 
.ties, and reconcile its inco'nfiftencies. ^ And, agree-t 
ably to this, we may oWcrve, that the perfection of 
the moral fenfe is, in general, proportional to the 
perfection of our notions of the divine nature -, and that 
the idolatry of the heathens, and their ignqrance of 
the true God, muft have produced an utter perverfion 
and corruption of their moral fenfe, agreeably tq the 
declarations of the icriptures ; which is a irmarkable 
coincidence of reafon with revelation. 

In like manner, it needs no proof, that rational 
felf-intereft, and obedience to the wiU of God, are 
the fame thing. Our only hope and fecurity, here 
and hereafter, muft be in our obedience to him, who 
has all power and all knowledge. And thus the firft 
and third definitions are found to be perfeClly coin^ 
cident. The fecond and third, therefore, i, e. the 
whole three, are coincident alfo. 

This coincidence might be confirmed by number- 
lefs inftances, were we to conGder and compare 
together the diftates of the moral charaScr of God, 
of our own moral fenfe, properly dire&ed, and of 
rational felf-intereft in the feveral particular circum* 
ftances of life. But this would be to anticipate what 
I have to (ay in the third chapter of this fecond part 
concerning the rule of life. 

PROP. XIII. 

Natural Religion receives great JJgbt and Confirmation 
from Revealed. ^ 

It feems to be the opinion of i^vt^ perfons, that 
revealed religion is entirely founded upon natural T 
fo that unlefs natural religion be firft eftablifhed 
upon its own proper evidences, we cannot proceed 

at 
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^t all to the proof of revealed. If this were fo, 
revealed religion could not caft any light or evi- 
dence upon natur^l^ but what it had before re> 
ceived from it; and confequen(ly> this propofition 
would be built upon that falf^ way of reafoning 
which is called arguing in a circle. But there are 
certainly independeac evidences for revealed reli- 
gion, as well as for natural ; they both receive light 
and confirmation from each other ; and this mutual 
confirmation is a dill farmer evidence for both. I 
will give a (hort account of all thefe particulars^ that 
the propofition may the more fully appear. 

Firft, Natural religion has independent evidences^ 
This has been the buflnefs of the foregoing propofi- 
tionsy and particularly of the laft^ to fbew. And 
indeed, it is acknowledged by all, unlefs they be 
atbeifts or fceptics. We are certainly able to infer the 
exigence and attributes of Godj with our relation 
and duty to him, from the mere confideration of 
natural phasnomena^ in the fame n>anner as we do any 
conclufions in natural philofophy. And though our 
evidence here may not perhaps be demonftrative, ic 
is certainly probable in the highefl degree. 

Secondly, Revealed religion has alio independent 
evidences. For, if we allow the miracles mentioned 
in the Old and Ne>« Teftaments, the genuinenefs 
and accomplifliment of the prophecies contained 
therein, and the moral charadlers of ChrifV, the pro- 
phets and apoftles, ic will be impofTible not to pay 
the greateft regard to the doctrines and precepts 
which they deliver, /• e. to revealed religion. Wc 
do, and we mull always give credit to perfons much 
fuperior to ourfelves in natural and moral endowments. 
Thefe endowments ftrikc us with awe and reverence, 
engage our attention, bumble us, and put us into a 
teachable, flexible difpofition. And I appeal to all 
thoie, who do really believe the miracles and moral 
charaders of Chrift, the prophets and apoftles, and 
Vol. II. E the 
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the accomplifliment of the prophecies delivered by 
them^ whether they do not immediately find them- 
lelves in this humble, teachable difpofition of mind, 
upon confidering thefe credentials of a divine mif- 
fion, and that exclufively of all other confiderations. 
As to thofe \vho do not fuppofe Chrift, the prophets 
and apoftles, to have had thefe credentials, they can 
fcarce be proper judges^ what would be the genuine 
confequence of a ftate of mind, of a belief, which 
they have not. However,^ one may appeal even to 
them, provided they will only fuppofe thefe creden- 
tials true for a moment, in order to fee what would 
then follow. And it is a ftrong argument of the 
juftnefs of this reafoning, that all thofe who reje£t 
revealed religion, do alfo reje£t the credentials, i. e. 
the truth of the fcriptufe hiftory. Revealed reli- 
gion is therefore built upon the truth of the fcrip- 
ture hiftory, i. e. upon the external evidences com- 
monly called hiftorical and prophetical. But thefe 
evidences are to be tried in the fame manner as the 
evidences for any other hiftory, and have no more 
connexion with natural religion, and its evidences^ 
fuch, for inftance, as thofe delivered in this chapter, 
than the evidences for the Greek or Roman hiftory. 
So that revealed religion has evidences, and thofe 
of the ftrongeft kind, entirely independent on natural 
religion. 

Thirdly, Natural religion receives much light 
and confirmation from revealed, agreeably to the 
propolition here to be proved. This follows both 
becaufe revealed religion, now fhewn to have its inde- 
pendent evidences, teaches the fame dodrines con- 
cerning God, as I hive remarked already in feveral 
places, and delivers the fame precepts to man, in the 
general as natural; and becaufe thefe very indepen- 
dent evidences, viz. the miracles and moral cha- 
racters of Chrift, the prophets and apoftles, and the 
accomplifhment of their prophecies, have a direft 

and 
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and immediate tendency to beget in us a. deep fenfe 
and conviftion of a fuperior power, and of his provi- 
dence and moral government over the world. So 
that if a man (hould either be ignorant of the chain 
of reafoning by which the exiftencc and attributes of 
God and natural religion are proved from the phae- 
nomena of the world, or fhould, from fome depra- 
vation of mind, intelle£lual or moral, be difpofed to 
call in queftion this chain of reafoning, in whole or in 
part I he muft however come to the fame conclufions, 
from the mere force of the hiftorical and prophetical 
evidences in favour of the fcriptures. And this is 
a thing of the utmoft importance to mankind, there 
being many who are incapable of purfuing this chain 
of reafoning, many who, though capable, are difin- 
clined to it, many who from their vices have a con- 
trary inclination, and fome who feeing the perplexity 
and obfcurity that attend fome fubordinate pans of 
this reafoning, are difpofed to doubt about the whole. 
For though fomething of the fame kind holds in re- 
Ipeft o( the hiftorical and prophetical evidences for 
the truth of the fcriptures, especially of the laft, yet, 
in general, thefe are more level to the capacities of 
the inferior ranks amongft mankind, and more (inri* 
pie and ftriking, than the independent evidences for 
natural religion; and if they were but equally con- 
vincing, they would, however, make the evidence 
double upon the whole. Not to mention, that it is 
an inexprelCble fatisfa6tion ta the beft men, and the 
, ableft philofophers, thofe who have the moft entire 
conviction from natural realbn, to have this new and 
diftinft fupport for fuch important truths. It may 
be added as an argument in favour of the reafojning 
of this paragraph, i. e. of the propofition here to be 
proved, to thofe who believe revealed religion, that 
God has thought fit to teach mankind natural reli- 
gion chiefly by means of revealed. 

* E 2 Fourthly, 
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Fourthly^ Revealed religion receives great light 
and confirmation from natural. For if we fuppofe 
a perfon to be firft inftrufted in the do£trines and pre- 
cepts of natural religion, and to be entirely convinced 
of their truth ^nd fimefs from the mere light of 
reaibn, and then to have the fcriptures communU 
cated to him, the conformity of thefe with his previ- 
ous notions would be a ftrong evidence in their fa« 
vour, L e. in favour of the miracles, prophecies, and 
thofe doArines which are peculiar to revealed re- 
ligion. When, farther, he came to perceive, that many 
of the writers of the facred books lived when the 
truths of natural religion were unknown to the reft 
of the world, and that many, alfo were of lb low 
a rank in life, that they cannot be fuppofed to have 
known even fo much as the reft of the world did, by 
natural means, he will be ftrongly inclined to allow 
them that fupernatural light which they claim, i. e. 
to allow their divine authority. 

Laftly, The mutual light and confirmation which 
natural and revealed religion caft upon each other, 
and the anabgy which there is between their proper 
evidences, and even that between the feveral obfcu- 
rities and perplexities that attend each, are a new 
argument in favour of both, confidered as united to- 
gether, and making one rule of life, and the charter 
of a happy immortality. For refemblance, agree- 
ment, and harmony of the parts, are the peculiar 
charaderiftics of truth, as inconfiftency and felf- 
contradi£tion are of fidion and faliehood. 
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PROP. XIV. 

Religion preJUppoJes Ffee-will in the popular and praSti^ 
cal Senfey i. c. it prefuppo/es a voluntary Power over 
our AffeSions and JSions. 

For religion b^ing the regulation of our af- 
fections and actions according to the will of God, 
It prefuppofes> that after this will is made known 
to us, and we, in confequence thereof, become 
defirous of complying with it, a fufiicient power of 
complying with it mould be put into our hands. 
Thus, for inftance, fince religion commands u« to 
love God and our neighbour, ic prefuppofes that we 
have the power of generating thcfe affedlions in our- 
iHves, by introducing the proper generating caufcs, 
and making the proper aflbciations, /. e. by medita- 
tion, religious convcrfation, reading praftical books 
of religion, and prayer. Since religion requires of 
us CO perform beneficent a6tions, and to abftain from 
injurwus ones, alfo to abftain from all thofe felf- 
indolgences, which would be hurtful to ourfelves, it 
prefuppofes, either that we have a power of fo doing, 
or at Jeaft a power of generating fuch difpofitions of 
mind, as will enable us fo to do. Farther, it pt-e- 
fuppofes that we have a power of making perpetual 
improvement in virtuous afFedlions and anions, 
fince this alfo is required of us by it. Still farther, 
fince religion requires of a man this regulation of 
his afiefbions and adions, and fince the powers 
hitherto mentioned are all grounded upon a fufEcient 
defire thus to regulate hinrifclf, it muft prefuppofe 
a power pf generating this fufficient defire, and fo on 
till we come to fomething which the man is already 
poOefTed of, as part of his mental frame, either con- 
ferred in a fupernatural way, or acquired in the ufual 
courfc of nature. For religion, in requiring the 
powers above-mentioned, requires alfo whatever pre- 

E 3 vious 
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Vious powers arc ncccffary to the a£tual. exertion of 
thefc powers. But all thefc powers, of whatever 
order they are, thq laft excepted, arc thofc powers 
over our afFeftions and aftions, which 1 have, in 
the foregoing part of this wdrk, endeavoured to de* 
rive from affociation, and (hewn to be the faoic with 
thofe which are conimonly called voluntary powers. 
It follows, therefore, that religion requires voluntary 
powers pver our affedions and aftions, or free-wiU 
in the popular and praftical fenfe. 

This may be illuftrated by the confideration of the 
ftate of madmen, idiots, children, and brtites, in 
refpcct. of religion. For as they are all efteemcd to 
be incapable of religion, and exempted from the 
obligation thereof, fo the reafon of this in all is evidendy^ 
that they ar6 deftitute of the proper voluntary powers 
over their affedions and aftions; the aflbciations 
requifite thereto having never been formed in idiots> 
children, and brutes, and being confounded and 
deftroyed in madmen. For fuppofe the child to be 
grown up, and the madman to recover his fenfes, i. e. 
fuppofe the aflbciations requifite for the voluntary 
powers to be generated or reftored, and religion will 
claim them as its proper fubjefts. 

In like manner, it may be obfcrved, that when 
any adion is commended or blamed, this is always 
done upon fuppofition, that the a6tion under confider- 
ation was the effeft of voluntary powers. Thus, 
when a man commits an aAion otherwife blame- 
able, through inattention, ignorance, or difeafe, he 
is excufed on account of its being involuntary 5 
unlefs the inattention, ignorance, or difeafe, were 
themfelves voluntary, and then the blame remains. 
But commendation and blame are ideas that belong 
to religion: sit appears therefore, that voluntary powers 
mufl: belong to it alfo. 

I aflcrted above, that religion not only requires 
and prcfuppofes the common volunury powers, by 

which 
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which we perform aod forbear adionSj and new- 
model our affedions, but alfo whatever elfe, volun- 
tary or involuntary, is ncceffary for the a6tual exer- 
tioa of theie powers. And the connection between 
chefe points ieems to be immediate and undeniable ; 
to require any thing,, muft be to require all that is 
neccflary for that thing. And yet, fince all men do 
not aft up to the precepts of religion, it fcems unde- 
niable, on the other hand, that , fom^ want fome- 
thing that is neceflary, immediately or mediately, 
for the adual exertion of the proper voluntary powers 
over their affeftions and aftions. Now, I fee no 
way of extricating ourfelves from this difficulty, but 
by fuppofing, that thofe who want this one ne(:ef- 
fary thing at prefent, will, however, obtain it here- 
after, and that they who (hall obtain it at any diftant 
future time, may be faid to have obtained ^'it already, 
in the eye of him to whom paft, prefent, and future^ 
are all prefent, who quickenetb the dead^ and caUetb 
the things that be not as tbougb tbey were. For that 
the fuppofition of free-will, in the philofophical 
fenfe, cannot folve this difficulty, will appear, i 
think, in the next propofition. 

CoRoi,LARY. It may be reckoned fome confirma- 
tion of religion, that the voluntary powers which it 
requires, according to this propofition, are an evident 
faft, 'and alfo that they are deducible from the frame 
of our natures, i. e. from our original faculties, and 
the law of affociation, taken together. For thus 
religion may be faid to harmonize with obfervation, 
and with the <iature of man^^ its fubjedt. 
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PROP. XV, 

Religion does not prefuppofe Free-will in the pbihjfb^ 
fhieal Senje^ i. e. // does not prejuppc/e a Power if doing 
different Things^ the previous Circumftances remaining 
the fame. 

For, Firft, It has been fliewn, in the foregoing 
pan of this work, that wc do ooc, in faft, evec 
exert any fuch power in the important anions of our 
lives, or the ftrong workings of our aifedlions, all 
thefe being evidently determinable by the previous 
circumftances. There are therefore no aftiops or 
affections left, excc'pt trifling and evanefcent ones, in 
which religion can prefuppofe philofophical froe-will^ 
or liberty; and even here the evidence for it is 
merely an argumentum ab ignorantid. But if religion 
requires philofophical liberty at all, it muft require 
it chiefly in the moft important actions and affedtions. 
It does not therefore require it at all. We cannot 
fuppofe religion to be at variance with comnrK>n 
obfervation, and the frame of our natures. 

Secondly, Some reafons have been given already, 
in th« flrft part of this work, and more will be added 
in the nest propofltion, to fliew that philofophical 
liberty cannot take place in man, but is an impofii- 
bility. It is therefore impoflible, that religbn ftiould 
require it. 

Thirdly, It appears from the courfc of reafbning 
ufed under the foregoing propofltion, that all which 
religion does require and prefuppofe, is, firft, a fuffi- 
cient defire, hope, fear, felf-intereft, or other fuch 
like motive, and then fufficient voluntary powers, 
whereby to regulate our aflTedlions and aftions agree- 
ably to the will of God. But philofophical liberty, or 
the power of doing different things, the previous 
circumftances remaining the fame, is fo far from 

being 
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being required, in order to our obtaining any of theft 
requifites, that it is inconQflcnt with them. For the 
fuffieieht defire, &c. unlefs it be given by God in a 
fupernatural way, is of a faflitious nature, and fol- 
lows the previous circuoiftances with a rigorous ex- 
aftnefs ; in like manner the voluntary powers are all 
generated according to the law of afTociation, which 
law operates in a mechanical neceflTary way, and 
admits of no variations, while the* circumftances re- 
main the fame; all which is, I prefume, fufficiently evi- 
dent to thofe who have well confidered the foregoing 
part of this work. Thefc rcquifites are therefore 
inconGftent with philofophical liberty, inafmuch as 
this implies, that though there be a defire fufEcient to 
caufe the exertion of the will, this exertion may or 
may not follow; alfo> that though the voluntary 
powers depending on this exertion be completely ge- 
nerated by aflbciation, they may or may not follow 
it in fad. This fuppofition is indeed abfurd at firft 
fight J however, if it be admitted for a moment, in 
order to fee what would follow, it is manifeft, that 
the man will be rendered lefs able to comply with the 
will of God thereby, and that it will not add to, but 
take away from, the rcquifites propofed by religion. 
Philofophical liberty does not therefore help us to 
folvc the difficulty mentioned under the laft propofi- 
tion, but, on the contrary, increafes it. 

If it fliould be faid, that we are not to foppofe the 
defire fufficient, and the voluntary powers complete, 
and then farther to fuppofe, that thefe may or may 
not take efiift, but only to fuppofe defire in general, 
fufficient or infufficient, and voluntary powers in ge- 
neral, complete- or incomplete, and that thus it will 
not be unreafonable to fuppofe, that they may or may 
iK>t take effi^ft i whence the manifeft abfurdicy men- 
tioned in the lafl: paragraph will be removed ; I an- 
fwcr, that this is to delert the hypothefis of philofo- 
phical liberty, the previous circumftances being 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed difFerent, that fo their confequenccs may be 
differeqt alfo. If any particular degree of defire or 
voluntary power be fixed upon^ and all the other con- 
curring circumftances of body and mind fixed like- 
wife, f. e. if the previous circumftances be rigoroufly 
determinate, which is the fuppofition of philofophical 
liberty, this one fixed, determinate degree of defire, 
or voluntary power, cannot have the two oppofite 
epithets of fufficient and infufficient, or of complete 
and incomplete, both predicated of it with truth, de- 
fine fufficiency or completenefs as you pleafe. Phi- 
lofophical liberty does not therefore allow us to fup- 
pofe defire or voluntary power in general, in order 
that they either may or may not take eflfcft. 

Fourthly, It will appear that religion does not 
prefuppofe philofophical liberty, if We enter upon the 
examination of thofe arguments which are common- 
ly brought .to fcew that it does* Thefe are, that un- 
lefs philofophical liberty be admitted, there will be no 
foundation for commendation or blame, and con- 
iequently no difference between virtue and vice; 
that all punilhment for adions, ufually called vicious^ 
will be unjufti and that God will be the author of 
fuch adtions, which it is impious to fuppofe ; inaf- 
much as the notion of popular liberty is not fufficient 
to obviate thefe difficulties. Now, to this I anfwer, 
that there are two difierent methods of fpeaking, and„ 
as it were, two dififerent languages, ufed upon thefe 
fubjeds s the one popular, and, when applied to God„ 
anthropomorphitical ; the other philofophical ; and 
that the notion of popular liberty is fufficient to ob- 
viate thefe difficulties, while we keep to the popular 
language alone; alfo, that the philofophical lan- 
guage does of itfelf obviate thefe difficulties, while 
we keep to it alone ; but that, if we mix thefe lan« 
guages, then, and not till then, infuperable difficul- 
ties will arife, as might well be expedlcd. Let us 
confider each of thefe pofitions particularly. 

Firft 
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Firft then, I fay that the fuppofition of popular 
liberty is fufilcient to obviate the forementioned 
difficulties, whilft we keep to the popular language 
alone. , For, in. the popular language, a man is 
commended and blamed merely for the right or 
wrong ufe of his voluntary powers ; thp firft is called 
virtue, the laft vice; and rewards and punilhments 
arc faid to be refpcftively due to them. Thus, when 
a man, having an opportunity to do a beneficent 
a£lion> exerts an act of will, and, in confequencc 
thereof does it, he is commended for it ; it is called 
a virtue, or a right ufe of his voluntary powers, and 
is laid to deferve a reward ; whereas, had he, io like 
circumftanccs, done a malevolent aftion, he would 
have been blamed for it ; it would have been called 
a wrong ufe of bis voluntary powers, or a vice; and 
a punifhment inflifted upon him, in confequencc 
hereof, would have been faid to be juft. This is a 
mere hiftory of the fad, and a narration of the oie- 
thod in which the words here confidered acquire their 
proper fenfcsj and I appeal to the general tenor of 
writings and difcourfes for the fupport of what is 
here affcrtcd. -If no voluntary aft ion be exerted» 
the words commendation, right ufe, virtue» re^ 
ward, on one hand, alfo the words, blame, wrong 
ufe, vice, punifhment, on the other, become en- 
tirely unapplicable. If there be, and the motive be 
good, fuppofe piety or benevolence, the firft fet of 
words take place; if the motive be bad, the laft. 
Men, in the common uie of language, never con^ 
fider whether the agent had it in his power to have 
done otherwife, the previous circumftanccs remaining 
the fame ; they only require, that he fhould have done 
a beneficient aftion, from a benevolent intention. 
If they find this, they will apply the words, com- 
mendation, right ojfe, &c. And the fame holds in 
refpeft of injurious anions, and malevolent intentions. 
The agent will, in this cafe, be blamed, and faid to 
be juftly punifced, without any farther inquiry. Some- 
times 
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tim^Ss indeed^ they do inquire farther^ viz. into die 
original of thefe intentions. But then this comes to 
the fame thing at laft; for if thefe intentions were 
generated voluntarily^ it enhances the commendation 
or blame diie to them ; if, in great meafure, involun- 
tarily, abates it. Popular liberty, or voluntary 
powers, do therefore afford fufficient foundation for 
commendation and blame, for the difference between 
virtue and vice, and for the juftice of punifhing vice 
according to the popular language. Where it is to 
be remarked, that whatever will juftify punifhments 
inflifted by men, will juftify thofe inflidted by God 
in lik^ circumftances, fince juftice is afcribed to God 
only rn a popular and anthropomorphitical fenfe. 

And as popular liberty fuffices for the foremen- 
tioi^d purpoies, whilft we ufe the popular language, 
ft) it vindicates God from the charge of being the 
^tho^ of fin, according to the fame language. For, 
according to this, all voluntary adions are afcribed 
W ftten, not to God ; but , fin, or vice, always prc- 
fuppofes an exertion of a volunury power, accord- 
ing to the popular language; therefore fin muft be 
afcribed to m^n, and not to God, as long as we conti- 
nue to fpeak the popular language. 

Secondly, I fay, that if we keep to the philofophi- 
cal language alone, it will obviate all difRcuIties, and 
epable us to talk confiftendy and clearly upon thefe 
fubjefts. For, according to this, virtue and vice 
are to adions, what fecondary qualities are to na- 
tural bodies ; i. e. only ways of exprcfBng the re- 
lation which they bear to happinefs and mifcry, juft 
as the fecondary qualities of bodies arc only modifi- 
cations of the primary ones. And the fame may be 
faid of all the other words belonging to the moral 
fenfe. Hence it follows, that, according to the phi- 
lofophical language, we are to confidcr all the moral 
appellations of anions as only denoting their rela- 
tion to natural good and evil, and that moral good 
and evil are only compofitions and decompofinons 
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of natural. There is, however, a diflference between 
moral good and moral evil, becaufe they are differ- 
ent and oppoGte compoGtions; they may alfo be 
attended with different and oppolice compoGtions, 
from the frame of oqr natures, and circumftances of 
our lives, fuch as commendation i^kl blanne. , 

And as juftice in God is, by the fame language, 
exalted into benevolence, he may inflift punilhment, 
/• €. another fpecies of natural evil, juftly, provided 
it be conGftent with benevolence, i. e. with a balance 
of happinefs. Man may alfo inflift puniihment 
juftly, pi-ovided he does it according to fome deG- 
nition of juftice amongft nnen, previoufly fettled 
and allowed, fuppofe compliance with the will of 
God, the laws of focicty, the greater good of the 
whole, &c. 

Farther, Gnce all the actions of man proceed ulti- 
mately from God, the one univerfal caufe, we muft, 
according to this language, annihilate felf, and afcribe 
all to God. But then, Gnce vice, Gn, &c. are only 
modiGcations and compoGtions of natural evil, ac- 
cording to the fame language, this will only be to 
afcribe naturar evil to him; and, if the balance of 
natural good be inGnite, then even this natural evil 
will be abforbed and annihilated by it. 

It may a litde illuftrate what is here delivered, to 
remark, that as we fiiould not fay of a fuperior being, 
whofe fight could penetrate to the ultimate conftitu- 
tion of bodies, that he diftinguiGied colours, but 
rather, that he diftinguifiied thofe modiGcations^ of 
matter which produce the appearances of colours in 
usj fo we ought not to afcribe our fecondary ideas of 
virtue and vice to fuperior intelligences, and much 
lefs to the fupreme. 

Thirdly, I fay, that if we mbc thefc two languages, 
many difficulties and abfurdities muft enfue from this 
previous abfurdity. Thus, if, retaining the popular 
notions of moral good and evil, we fuppofe God, 

according 
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according to the philofophical language, to be bene** 
volent only, /. e. to regard only natural good and 
evil, or to be the author of all aftions, the confe- 
quence will be impious. If we adhere to the philofo- 
phical notions of virtue and vice, we oiuft not retain 
the popular notion of God's jufticCj inafaiuch as pu- 
niftiment will then be unjuft 5 as it will alfo be, if wc 
join the popular notion of God's juftice with the phi- 
lofophical one, of his being the author of all aAions. 
Laftly, if we allow man to confider himfelf as the 
author of his own actions, he mud alfo conHder 
virtue and vice according to the popular notions, and 
conceive of God as endued with the popular attribute 
of juftice, in order to be incited to virtue, and de- 
terred from vice ; whereas, could man regally annihi- 
late himfelf, and refer all to God, pcrfeft love would 
caft out fear, he would immediately become partaker 
of the divine nature, and, being one with God, would 
fee him to be pure benevolence and love, and all 
that he has made to be good. 

The following remark may perhaps contribute to 
illuftrate this matter. Virtue and vice, merit and 
demerit, reward and punilhment, are applied to 
voluntary aft ions only, as before- mentioned. Hence 
they are eftcemcd unapplicable to involuntary ones. 
But involuntary aftions are neceffary by a neceflity 
4^ exira^ which is generally fcen; and becaufe the 
heceflity ai inira^ which caufcs voluntary aftibns, 
is fcldom fcen, thefe are fuppofed not to be neceffary. 
Hence not neceffary, and neceffary, are put for volun- 
tary and involuntary, refpedively ; and moral appel- 
lations fuppofed peculiar to the firft, /. e. not necef- 
fary'; inconfiftent with the laft, /. e. neceffary. Hence, 
when we come to difcover our miftake, and to find, 
that voluntary adlions are neceffary, an inconfiftency 
arifes ; we apply moral appellations to them as volun- 
tary from a primary affociation, deny thefe appella- 
tions of them on account of their new denomination 
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of necellkry, and a fecondary and tralatittous aflbcia- 
tion. Here then, if we can cither pcrfift in our miftake, 
and ftill fuppofe voluntary aAions not to be neceflary ; 
or, finding this nniftake, can however pcrfift to apply 
moral appellations, to fuch neceffary a6lions as are 
voluntary, from the primary afibciations or, laftly, 
not being able to withftand the force of the fecon- 
dary afibciation, whereby moral appellations are 
denied of neceflary a£tior[s, voluntary as well as 
involuntary, can perceive that mora) good and evil 
are only compofitions of natural, i. g. if we can either 
fee the whole truth, or (hut our eyes againft that 
part that offends us ; no difficulty will arife. 

Philofophical liberty is alfo fuppofcd by fome ne- 
ceflary, in order to folve the origin of evil, and to 
luftify the eternity of punifliment; and. the obviating 
of thefe difficijlties is brought as an Argument in 
fupport of it. Now here I obferve, 

Firft, That the origin of evil may be made con- 
fiftent with the benevolence of God, by fuppofkig 
that every creature has a balance of happinefs ; and, 
confequently, fince this is a fuppofition highly pro- 
bable, there feems to be little need of philofophical 
liberty for this purpofc. 

Secondly, Thar, fince this fuppofition is highly 
probable, the xternity of punifliment is highly im- 
probable; and, confequently, that philofo'phica] 
liberty may be needlefs here alfo. 

Thirdly, That philofophical liberty will not folve 
the origin of evil. The method of reafoning ufed 
here is fome fuch as this. If man have not philofo- 
phical liberty, but always does the fame thing, where 
the previous circumfl:ances arc the fame, then all 
his adions are to be referred to God j confequently, 
if he have philofophical liberty, all his aftions need 
not be referred to God 5 he is an independent creature 
in fome things, and is himfelf alone chargeable with 
fome of his actions. Let man aft wrong in thefe in- 
dependent 
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dependent cafes, and the evil which follows will be 
chargeable upon man, and not God, /. e. the origin 
of evil will be accounted for. But here it is to be 
obferved, that there are fome evils, or fufferings^ 
which cannot be fuppofcd to artfe from the abufe of 
free-will in the creature that fufiers, as in the pains 
which happen to children juft born, and to brutes. 
Thefe evils are not therefore chargeable upon tbem. 
If, therefore, they be chargeable upon free-will, it 
nnoft be the free-will of fome other creature. But 
this is as great a difficulty, as that which it is brought 
to folve i and cannot be folved but by fuppofing that 
God gives a balance of happinefs to ^, for what he 
fuffers from B. Now this fuppofition, in its full 
extent, will folve the firft difficulty, and make the 
hypothefis of free-will entirely unneceffary, as ob- 
ferved above. But, befides this, it is to be confidered, 
that fince free-will is thus the occafion of introducing 
evil into the world, the rcftlefs, fclfifti, objefting 
creature will afk why he has free-will, fince it is 
not this, but happinefs, which be defires, and hoped 
from the divine benevolence, the attribute now to 
be vindicated. He that produces any caufe, does, 
in effcft, produce the thing caufed. To give Jfbe- 
ing a power of making itfelf mifcrable, if this, oeing 
ufe that power, is juft the fame thing, in him who 
has infinite power and knowledge, as direSljl making 
him miferable ; and appears to be ho otherwife con- 
fiftcnt with benevolence to that being, .than upon 
fuppofition, that fuperior happinefs is conferred upon 
him afterwards. Now this removes the difficulty 
in the cafe of neccffity, as well as of free-will, in the 
eye of reafon, of an infinite being ; and clalhes lefs 
and lefs without limits with the imagination, as we 
advance in intelled, difintereftednefs, and abfolute 
refignation to God. 

If it be faid, that God could not but beftow free- 
will upon his creatures, I anfwer, that this is gratis 
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£&Mm^ tberr noc being xht teaft appearance of evi- 
dence fofer ic; 2^ that it \^ nnaking God ftibjedl to a 
neceffic^ fupcrior tabimfeJf, whkh would be to raifc 
a greater diflScirify than it folves; and, upoil the 
whole, we rroey: iXMcliide, that the fappofitiort of 
free-will, or liberty, in the philofophkal fcnfe, does 
not at alt help us M> accMnt for the origin of evil. 

Fourthly, Sitter free^-wlU cannot account for finite 
evil, moch lefe can f it account for infinite^ i. i. for 
the eternity of punlfhmem. Atod indeed many, who 
receive free-will, do, however, fee its infufBciency 
for this purpofe^ and, in confequence thereof, be* 
lieve that the puniflitiKnts of a future ftate will riot 
be eternal. It is true, indeed, that the argun^enks 
againft the eternity of punilhment are (horter, ftronger, 
and clearer, upon the fuppoGtion of neceflity, qf 
God's being the real, ultimate author of all adtions, 
than upon the fuppofition of free-will. But then 
this feems, if all things be duly confidcred, to be 
rather a prefumption in favour of the doArinc of 
neceflity, than otherwife. 

The invention and application of the hypothefis 
of free-will, for the vindication of the divini bene- 
volence, has probably arifen from the application of 
what pafles in human affairs, in too drift a manner, 
to the relation between the Creator and his creatures, 
i. e. to an anthroponiorphitifm of too grofs a kind. 
.Thus the actions of a fon arc free, in rcfpc6k of his 
father, i. c. though the father can, and does infiuence 
the fon in many things, yet the fon's aftions de- 
pend upon nrany circumftances, impreflions, aflb- 
ciations, &c. in which the father has no concern. 
k will therefore be a fufficicnt vindication of the 
fither's benevolence to the fon, if he has taken care, 
that the fon fuflfers nothing fronrt the things over 
which the father has power. What evils happen 16 
the fon, from quarters where the fon is free in fc- 
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fpcft of hiSi father, /. e. uoinfluenccd by him^ thefe 
are no ways to be referred to the father. Now* it U 
very natural for humble and pious men, in confider* 
ing the fins and miferies of mankind, to ittppofe 
that we have fome fuch powers independent of God; 
and that all the evil, which happens to each perfon, 
is to be derived from^ thefe independent powers. But 
then this notion ihould not be haftily and. .blindly 
embraced and maintained, without an examination 
of the fa£l:, apd of the confifteticy of fuch a notion 
with piety, in other refpefts. The firft of thefe 
points I have already confidered in the foregoing 
part of this work; the lad I (hall now confider in 
the^fbllowing propofition. 



PROP. XVI. 

The natural JUributes of God, or bis infiniu Power 
and Knowledge^ exclude the Pojftbiliiy of Free-will in 
the fbilofophical Senfe. 

For, to fuppofe that man has a power independent 
of God, is to fuppofe, that God*s power does not 
extend to all things, i. e. is not infinite. If it be 
faid, that the power itfelf depends upon God, but 
the exertion of it upon man, the fame difficulty will 
recur 5 fince the exertion docs not depend upon God, 
there will be fomething produced in the world, which 
is not the effeft of his power, i. e. his power will 
not extend to all things, confequcntly not be infinite. 
And the fame thing holds, if we refine farther, and 
proceed to the exertion of the exertion, &c. If thi« 
depend upon man, God's power will be limited by 
inan's j if upon God, we return to the hypothefis 
of neceffity, and of God's being the author of all 
things. However, the fimplcft and cleareft way is 
to fuppofe, that power, and the exertion of po^er, 
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are one and the fame thing; fcH* power is never 
known but by its a£hial exertion^ /. e, is no power 
till it be exerted. If, indeed, we fay that man's 
actions depend both upon God and himfelf, this 
leems at firft fight to folvc the difficulty. Since they 
depend upon God, his power may be infinite ; fince 
.they depend on man, they may be afcribed to bim. 
But then the thing in man on which they depend, 
call it what you pleafe, muft either depend upon God 
or not; if it does, neceffity returns; if not, God's 
infinite power is infringed. And the fame thing will 
hold^ as it appears to me, in any other way of ftating 
this matter. 

Again, to fuppofe that a man may do either the 
a£tion yf, or its oppofite n, the previous circum- 
ftances remaining the fame, is to fuppofe that one of 
them, may arife without a caufe; for the fame pre- 
vious circumftances cannot be the caufe of the two 
oppofite effects. Now, if any thing can arife without 
a caufe, all things may, by parity of reafon ; which 
is contrary to the firft propofition of this chapter, or 
to the common foundation upon which writers ^have 
erefked their arguments for the being and attributes 
of God. To fay that free-will is the caufe, is an 
identical propofition ; fince it is faying, that the 
power of doing different things, the previous cir- 
cumflances remaining the fame, is the caufe that this 
may be done, viz, that either A or a may follow the 
fame previous circumftances. Or, if we put for phi- 
lofbphical free-will the power of doing things with- 
out a caufe, it will be a word of nearly the fame im- 
port as chance. For chance is the ignorance or de- 
nial of a caufe. It will therefore be as unfit to afcribe 
a real cafuality to free-will as to chance. 

And as free-will is inconfiflent with die inBnite 
power of God, fo it is with his infinite knowledge alfb. 
For infinite knowledge mufl include the knowledge 
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of all future ^ings, as well as of all paft and prefenc 
ones. Befidesj paft, prefent and futurci are all prt- 
&nt with refpeft to God, as has been obferved before* 
Infinite knowledge muft therefore include prefcience. 
But fi'ee-will does not allow of prefcience. Know* 
ledge of all kinds prefuppoies the certainty of the 
thing known, i. e. prefuppofes that it is determined 
in refpe£fc of tinier place, manner, &c. i. i. pre- 
fij(^fes it to be neceflary. Thus, if we confider 
any thmg as known ceruinly, or certain finoply, 
fuch as a aiathematical truth, a paft faft, &c. we 
ihall find it to be neceOkry, and that it cannot be 
o^erwife than it now is, or was formerly i which is the 
contrary to what is fuppofed of the aftions of crea- 
tures endued with fi^e-wilK Thele anions, there- 
lore, cannoc be known^ or foreknown, not being the 
objeds of knowledge. 

The maintainers of n^ccfiity do indeed deny, that 
there is any fuch thing as uncertainty at all i unleis 
as far as this is put relatively for the limitation of 
knowledge in any being, (b that the thing called 
uncertain may or may not be, for any thii% that this 
being knows to the contrary. But if they do, fix 
argument's fake, allow fuch a thing as abfolute uncer- 
taioty, /• c. that a thing either may or may not be, 
it is plain, that this abfolute unceruincy muft include 
the relative, u r. exclude knowledge and foreknow- 
ledge. That action of B which either n>ay or nruiy 
not be, caonnot be known certainly to be by Jy be- 
caule it may not be ; it cannot be known not to be, 
becaufe it may be. iSuppofe ^ to make conjeftures 
concerning any future aflion of B. Then this action 
may or may not be, for any thing A krk>ws to the 
contrary ; it alfo may or may not be in itfelf, pro- 
vided there be any fuch thing as abfolute uncertainty. 
Suppofe A's conjeftures to pafs into a well-grounded 
probatnlity of a high degree, that the afition will 
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happen^ then both die relative aiKN^^^-^sj^in/y 
arc reduced to narrow limits. SuppoIT^yfTcon- 
jeftures to arife to knowledgCi or certainty, then both 
the relative and abfolute nny not^ f anilh. A cannot 
know, or be certain, that a thing will happen, at the 
fame time that it may or may not happen for any 
thing that he knows to the contrary^ nor can a 
thing be relatively certain, and abfolutely uncertain. 
A*% foreknowledge does therefore imply relative cer- 
tainty, this requires abfolute certainty ; and *abfolute 
certainty is in exprefs terms oppofite to philofophical 
free-wilL Foreknowledge is therefore inconfiftent with 
fice-will; or rather free-will, if it were poffibje, 
would exclude foreknowledge. It is not therefore 
poffible. 

Nor does it alter the cafe here to allege, that God*s 
infinite knowledge muft extend infinitely farther than 
man's, and, confequently, may extend to things un- 
certain in themfelves, fince the very terms knowledge 
and uncertain are inconfiftent. To make them con- 
fident, we muft affix fbme new and different ferife to 
one of them, which would be to give up either the 
divine foreknowledge or free-will in reality, while 
we pretend in words to mainuin them. If God's 
knowledge be fuppofed to differ fo much from man's 
m this nmple eflential circumftance, that the cer- 
uinty of it does not imply the ceruinty of the thing 
known, we lofe all conception of it. And if the 
fame liberties were ufed with the divine power and 
benevolence, we fhould lofe all conception of the 
divine nature. 

To which it may be added, that the realbning in 
the laft paragraph but one, concerning the knowledge 
of the being ^, is not at all affe£led, or altered, by his 
rank, as to intelligence. Suppofe his intelledual 
capacities to be greater and greater perpetually, ftill 
all things remain precifely the fame, without the 
F 3 leaft 
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leaft variation. They will therefore^ according to 
the analogy of ultimate ratios^ remain precifely the 
fame though his knowledge be fuppofed infinite. It 
follows^ therefore, that God's infinite and certain 
knowledge, or his foreknowledge, is as inconfiftent 
with philofophical fi-ee-will, as man's finite, but 
certain, knowledge or foreknowledge. 
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C H A P. 11. 

Of the Truth of ih^ Christian Religion. 



To believe the chriftian reHgion» is to believe 
that Mofes and the prophets, Chrtft and his apoftle$, 
were endued with divine authority, that they had 
a commiflion from God to a61: and teach as they 
did, and that he will verify their declarations con* 
cerning future things, and erpecially thofe concerning 
a future life, by the evint ; or, in other words, it 
is to receive the fcriptures as our rule of life, and 
the foundation of alt our hopes and fears. And as 
all thofe who regulate their faith and pra6lice by 
the fcriptures ane chriftians; fb all thofe who dif- 
claim that name, and pafs under the general title of 
unbelievers, do alfo difavow this regard to the fcrip- 
tures. • But there are various claffes of unbelievers. 
Some appear to treat the fcrfptures as mere forgeries 5 
others allow them to be the genuiile writings of thofe 
whofe names they bear, but fuppofe them to abound 
with fidkions, not only In the miraculous, but alfo 
in the common part of the hiftory ; others, again, 
allow this part, bqt rcje£t that i and, laftly, there are 
others who fcem to allow the truth of the principal 
fafts, both common and miraculous, contained in the 
fcriptures, and yet ftill call in queftion its divine 
authority, as a rule of life, and an evidence of a 
happy futurity under Chrift our faviour and king. 
He, therefore, that would fatisfy himfclf or others 
!n the truth of the chfiftian religion, as oppofed by 
F 4 ' thele ' 
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thefe fever al clafles of unbelieversj mull inquire into 
thefe three things: 

Firft, The genuinenefs of the books of the Old 
and New Tcftaments. 

Secondly, The truth of tlic principal fadts con- 
tained in them, both common and miraculous. And* 

Thirdly, Their divine authority. 

I will endeavour, therefore, to ftatc fomc of the 
chief evidences for each of thefe important points, 
having firft premifed three preparatory propofitions, 
or lemmas, whereby the evidence for any one of 
theo) may be traasferred upon the other two. 

PROP. XVII. 

3l&r G^mimmfs of the Scriptures frvues tU trutb (f 
the principal FoRs contained in tbem. 

For, Firft, It is very rvc to meet with any 
genuine writings of the hiftorical kind, io which 
the principal fads are not trues unlefs where both 
the motives which engaged the author to falfify, asxl 
the circumftances which gave fome plaufibiltty to the 
fi&ion, are apparent $ neither of which can be alleged 
in the prelent cafe with any colour of reafon. Where 
the writer of a hiftory appears to the world as fucb, 
not only his nK>ral fenfe, but his regard to his 
character and his intereft, are ftrong motives not 
to falfify in notorious matters s he muft therefore 
have ftronger motives from the oppofite quarter, and 
alfo a favourable conjun&ure of circumftances, before 
he can attempt this. 

Secondly, As this is rare in general, {o it is much 
more* rare, where the writer treats of things that 
happened in his own time, and under his own cog-^ 
^izance or direction, and communicates his hiftory 
to perfons under the fame circumftances. All which 
may be faid of the writers of the fcripture hiftoi'y. 

That 
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Tfiaic this, and the foHowtng strgumcnis, my be 
applied with more eafe and deamefs, I will iiere, in 
ODC view, refer the books of the Old and New Tefta- 
meats to their proper authors. I fuppofe then, that 
the Pentateuch cohfifts of the writings of Mo/es, put 
togecber by Samuel^ with a very, few additions^ that 
the books of J^ftmd and Ju^is were, in like manner, 
colkftcd b)f him; and the book of i^i^, with the 
iirft part of the firft book of Samuel, written by him ; 
that the latter pan of the BHS: book of Samuel, and the 
frcofid book, ifere written by the prophets who 
tbccx^ed Samuel, fuppcfc Natbau and Gad; thatrhe 
books of Kinp and Cbrmehs are tttrafts fitmi the 
records of the fucceeding profdiets concerning their 
own times^ and from the public genealogical iablies, 
made by Ezra-, that the books c^Ezra and Nebemab 
are coUeflioas of like records, feme written by ETsra 
uiA Nebemiah mA fome by their predeceflbrs; that 
the book of Efthef was written by fome eminent Jew; 
in or near the times of the trania£tion there record- 
ed,^ perhaps Mordeeai j the book of Job by a Jew of 
an uncertain tinoe; tht PJklms by David, and other 
pious perfons; the t>poks oiPreioerbs and Camicles by 
Solomon I the book of Ecct^aftes by Solomon, or per- 
haps by a Jeiv of later tin^s, fpeaking in his perfon, 
but not with an intention to^ make him pafs for the 
author ; the prophecies by the prophets whofe names 
they bear J and the books of the N^w Teftament by 
the perfons to whom they are ufua^ly afcribed. There 
are many internal evidences, and in the caft of the 
New Teftament many external evklences alfo, by 
which thefe books may be (hewn to belong to the 
authors here named. Or, if there be any doubts, 
they are merely of a critical nature, and do not at all 
afiird the genuinenefs of the books, nor alter the 
application of thefe arguments, or not materially. 
Thus, if the Epiftle to the Hebrews be fiij^pofcd 
written, nof by St. Paul, but by ClemeM or Barnabas, 
' or any other of their cotcmporarics, the evidence 
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therein given Co tlie miracles performed by ChriH^'.'and 
his followers^ will not be at all invalidated thereby /:•-; * 
Thirdly, The gr«UiC icnportance of the fads mea^ 
tioned in the fcriptures tnakes it ftill. more impro^ 
bablc, that the fcviKcal: autjjors jhould either hani 
attempted to faUify> or Ji^ve fucceded. in fochran 
attempt. This is an arg^iment for the t truth. of the 
fafts, vhlch proves. the genuinenefe ^f the books at 
the, fame time, as I ihali Ihew bcbw in a diftinA 
propofition. However, die truth of the hGts is in-j 
fcrred more direftly from their importance, if. the 
genuinenefs of the fcriptdres be pr^yi^ufly. alloseexi: 
The fame thing may be obferved of the gfeaD nttm^ 
bcr of particular , circumftances of time; place,, per- 
fons, &c. mentioned iri the fcriptures,^ and of the 
harrpony of the boOlcs with themfelves, and with, 
each other. Thcfc are arguments both for the genu- 
inenels of the books, ahd truth of kbe fa£ts diftindly 
considered, and . alfq arguments; for deducing . the 
truth from the genuinenefs. And indeed the argu- 
ments for the general truth of the hiftoYy of any §ge 
or natiofi, ,where regular records have been kept, are 
fo interwoven togedier, and fupport each other in 
fuch a variety of ways, that it is extremely difficult to. 
keep the ideas of. them diftinft, not to anticipate, 
and not to prove oiorc than the exadtnefs of method 
requires one to prpye^ Or, in other words, the in- 
confiftcncy of the contrary fuppofitton is Q> great, 
that they can fcarce (land long enough to be con- 
futed. - Let any one try this in the hiftory of France 
or England, Greece or Rome. 

Fourthly, If flie books of the Old and New Tefta- 
ments were written by the perfons to whom they were 
afcribed .?ibove, i. e. if they be genuine, the moral 
charadcrs of thcfe writers afford the ftrongcft al^ 
furance, that the fa<^s a0erted by them arc; true. 
Falfehoods and frauds of a common nature (hock the 
moral fcnfe of common men, and are rarely met with, 

, . except 
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except in perfbos of abandoned cbara^ers : how^ in-i 
confiftent then nouft thofe of the nK>ft glaring and 
impious nature be with the higheft moral chara6ters I 
That fuch cbarafters are due to the facred writers, 
appears from the writings theoifelves by an internal 
evidence; but there i^ alio ftrong external evidence 
in many cafes ; and indeed this point is allowed in 
general by unbelievers. The fufferings which feve- . 
ral of the writers underwent both in life and -death, 
in atteftation of the fa6);$ delivered by them, b a 
particular argument in favour of thefe. ' 

Fifthly, The arguments here alleged for proving 
the truth of thei fcripcure hiftory from the genuine- 
nefs of the books,, are as conclufive in refpei5fc of the 
miraculpus fads, as of the common ones. But 
befides this we may obferve, that if we allow the 
genuinenefs of the books to be a fufiicient evidence of 
the common fadts mentioned in them, the miracu- 
lous fa&s muft be albwed alfo, from their clofe 
connexion with the common ones. It is neceflary to 
admit both or neither. It is not to be conceived, that 
Mo/es fhould have delivered iht Jfraelites from t}ieir 
flavery in Egypt, or conduced them through the 
wilder neis for forty years, at all, in fuch manner 
^s the comn^on hiftory reprefents, unlefs we .fuppofe 
the miraculous fads intermixed with it to be true alio. 
In like manner, the fame of Chrift's miracles, the 
multitudes which followed him, the * adherence of hii 
difciples, the jealoufy and hatred of .the. chief priefts, 
fcribes and phariiees, with many other fads of a 
common nature, are impoflible to b^ accounted for, 
unlefs we allow, that he did really work miracles. 
And the fame observations hold in general of the 
other parts of the fcripture hiftory. 

Sixthly, There is even a particular argument in fa- 
vour of the miraculous pare of the Icripture hiftory; 
to be drawn from the reludance of mankind to re- 
ceive miraculous fads. It is true that this reludance. 

is 
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1$ greater \n fame ages and nations than in odieri I 
and probable realbns may be affigned why this rehiCf> 
tance was^ in general, left in ancient times than iii 
the prtfent (which, however, are preAimptions that 
i^vac red nnirades were then wrought) : but it mull 
always be confiderable from the vtry frame of the 
konMn mind, and would be particularly k amongft 
the Jews at the time of Chrift*s appearance, as thef 
bad . then been without miracles for four hundred 
years, or more. Now this reluftance muft mak^ 
both the writers and readers very much upon their 
guard ; and if it be now one of the chief prejudices 
againft revealed religion, as unbelievers unanimoufly 
alert, it is but reafonable to allow alio, that it would 
be a ftrong check upon die publication of a miracn- 
bus hiftory at or near the tinne when the miracles 
were laid to be performed, i. e. it will be a ftrong 
confirmatioh of fuch an hiftory, if its genuinenefs be 
ghMiled previoufty. 

' And, upon the whole, we may certainly con* 
clude^ that the principal fafts, both common and 
miraculous, mentioned in the Icriptures, muft be 
true, if their genuinenefs be allowed. The objeAion 
againll all miraculous fads will be confidercd below 
after the other arguments for the truth of the fcrip- 
We-miracles have been alleged. 

The converfe of this propoGtion is alfo true, /. e. 
if the principal fii6ts men€k>ned in the fcriptures be 
trut, they muft be genuine writings. And though 
this converfe propofition may, at fir ft fight, appear 
to be of little importance for the eftablilhment of 
chriftianity, inafmuch as the genuinenefs of the fcrip* 
tures is only made ufe of as a medium whereby to 
prove the truth of the fads mentioned in them, yet 
it will be found otherwife upon farther examination. 
For there are many evidences for the truth of parti- 
cular fads mentioned in the Icriptures^ fuch, for 
inftance, as tbofe taken from natural hiftory, and the 

cocemporary 
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coteniporary profane hi&oty, which 00 ways prefup- 
pofey but» on the contrary, prove the genuineoefs of 
the fcripcures; and this genuincncfs, thus proved^ 
may, by the arguments alleged under this propofi- 
€ioa> be extended co Jofer the truth of the reft of the 
£i£b. Which is not to argue in a circle, and to 
prove the truth of the fcripture hiftory from its 
truth; but to prove the truth of thofe fads, which 
ans not aaefted by natural or civil hiftory, from 
thofe which are, by the medium of the geouineneft 
of the (criptures. 

PROP. XVIII. 

The Genutnenefs of the Scriptures praues their divine 
Authority. 

Th£ truth of this propofition, as it refpeds the 
book of Duniely feems to have been acknowledged 
by Pi^hyryy inafmuch as he could ^no ways in^ 
validate the divine authority of this book, implied 
by the accompli(hment of the prophecies therein de- 
livered, but by ailerting, that they were written after 
the event, u e. were forgeries. But the fame thing 
holds of many of the other boo^s of the Old and New 
Teftaments, many of them having unqueftionable 
evidences of the divine foreknowledge, if they be 
allowed genuine. 1 referve the prophetical evklences 
to be difcufled hereafter, and therefore ftiall only fug- 
gcft the following inftances here, in order to illuftrate 
the propofition, viz. Mojes^^ prophecy concerning 
the captivity of the Ifraelites^ of a ftatc not yet 
ercftedj IfaiaV% concerning Cyrus i Jeremiah's con- 
cerning the duration of the Babylonijh captivity; 
Chrift's concerning the dcftrudkion of Jerufalemy and 
the captivity that was to follow ; St. John'% concern- 
ing the great corruption of the chriftian church ; and 
Daniel's concerning the fourth empire in its de- 
cicnfion; which laft was extant in Porphyry's time 

at 
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at Icafti /• e. bdbi;e the events which it To fidy re- 
prcfents. 

The fame thiog follows from the fublimity and 
excellence of the doArines contained in the fcriptures^ 
Thcfe no ways Tuit the fuppofed authors^ i. e. the 
ages when they lived, their edacadons or occupa« 
tions; and therefore, if they were the real authors^ 
there is^ a neceiTuy of admiaing the divine afliftance. 

The convcrfc of this, propoficiop, viz, that the 
divine authority of the fcripiorcs infers their ge- 
nuinenefs, will, I fuppofe, be readily acknowledged 
by all And it may be ufed for the fame purpofes 
as the convcrfe of the laft. For there are feveral 
evidences for the divine authority of the fcriptures, 
which are dired and immediate, and prior to the 
confideration both of their genuinenefs, and of the 
truth of the fadts contained in them. Of this kind 
is the character of Chrift, as it may be colle6led 
from his difcourfes and a£tions related in the gofpels. 
The great and manifeft fuperiority of this to alt 
other charaftcrs, real and fiftitious, proves, at once, 
his divine miffion, exclufively of all other confider- 
ations. Suppoie now the genuinenefs of St. Luh^% 
gofpel to be deduced in this way, the genuinenefs 
of the Alts of the Apoftlcs may be deduced from it, 
and of St. Paul\ Epiftles from the ASs^ by the ufual 
critical methods. And when the genuinenefs of the 
ASs of the Apoftles, and of St. Paur% Epiftles, is 
thus deduced, the truth of the fails mentioned in 
them will follow from it by the laft propofition j and 
their divine authority by this. 
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PROP. XIX. 

"Tbe Truib of the principal Faffs contained in the 
Scriptures proves their divine Authority. 

This propofirion way be proved two ways ; Firft, 
cxclufively of the evidences of natural religion, fuch 
as thofe delivered in the laft chapter j and, Secondly, 
from the previous eftablifhment of the grtat truths 
of natural religion. And, Firft, 

It is evident, that the gfeac power, knowledge, 
and benevolence, which appeared in Chrift, the pro- 
phets and apoftlcs, according to the fcripture ac- 
counts, do, as it were, command allent and fubmif- 
fion from all thofe who receive thefe accounts as hifto- 
rical truths ; and that, though they are not able to. 
deduce, or have not, in faft, deduced the evidences 
of natural religion; nay, though they (hould have 
many doubts about them. The frame of the human 
mind is fuch, that the fcripture hiftory, allowed to 
be true, muft convince us, that Chrift, the prophets 
and apoftles, were endued with a power greater than 
human, and afted by the authority of a being of 
the higheft w'rfdom and goodnefs. 

Secondly, If natural religion be previoufly efta- 
bliflied, the truth of the principal fafts of the fcrip- 
tures proves their divine authority, in an eafier and 
more convincing manner. 

For, Firft, The power (hewn in the miracles 
wrought by Chrift, the prophets and apoftles, the 
knowledge in their prophecies, and their good mora) 
charaflers, (hew them to be, in an eminent manner, 
the children, fervants, and mcffengers, of him, who 
is now previoufly acknowledged to be infinite in 
power, knowledge, and goodnefs. 

Secondly, Chrift, the prophets, and apoftles, make 
an exprefs claim to a divine miOion. Now, it 
cannot be reconciled to God's moral attributes of 

juftice. 
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jufticc, veracity, mercy, &c. that he fhould permit 
tbefe perfons to make fuch a claim falfely, and then 
endue themj or fufier them to be endued, with fuch 
credentials, as muft fupport fuch a falfe cJaim. Their 
claim is not, therefore, a falfe one, if w^ admit their 
Credentials; or> in other words, the truth of the 
principal fafts cnentioned in the fcriptures proves 
the divine mifiion of Chrift, the prophets, and apo- 
ftles, i. e. the divine authority of the fcriptures. 

The fame obfervations may be made upon the 
converfe of this propolition, as upon thofe of the 
two lafl:. 

And thus the genuinenefs of the fcriptures, the 
truth of the principal faces contained in them, and 
their divine authority, appear to be ib conne£led with 
each other, that any one being eftabli(hed upon in- 
dependent principles, the other two may be infer- 
red from it. The firft and fecond of thefe points 
are, indeed, more evidently fubfervient to the laft, 
than the laft is to them ^ for, if the laft be allowed, 
it is at once all that the believer contends for, whereas 
fome perfons appear to admit, or not to rejeft, the 
firft, or even the fetrond, and yet arc ranked under 
the title of unbelievers. It is neceffary.to (hew to 
fuch perfons, that the firft and fecond infer each 
other mutually, and both of them the laft ; and it 
may be of fome ufe to fhew, that the laft infers the 
two firft in fuch a way, as to caft fome light upon 
itielf, without arguing in a circle ; the divine autho- 
rity of one book being made to infer the genuinenefs 
of another, or the fadts contained in it, ue. its di* 
vine authority alfo. 

Here it may not be amifs to fay fomething con- 
cerning the divine infpiration of the fcriptures. Now 
there are three difierent fuppolicions, which may be 
made concerning this point. 

The firft and lowefl is, that all the paflages de- 
livered by Mofes and the prophets, as coming from 

God, 
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God, and by the evangoUAs, as the words of Ch"ft> 
aUb the revelation given to St. Jobm in ^ divine 
viikmj with all paraUei portions of fcripture> muft 
be CQnfii^red as divinely infpired^ and as having 
immediate divine authority ^ 6l(e wo cannot allow 
even common auchoricy to thefe books -, but that the 
common hiftory, the reafonings of the apoftles fxorn 
the Old Te(tament, and perhaps fome of their opi- 
Aioas> may be confidered as corping merely from 
themftlves^ and therefore, though highjy to be re- 
garde^ are not of ufiqueftion^ble authority. The 
arguments for this hypothe(i$ may be, that Once the 
fcnptures have fuffered by tranfcribers, like other 
books, a perfe6^ exaftnefs in the original, a^ %q 
minute particulars, (in which alone it has fuSeredj 
or could fufieri from tranf(!:ribers), is needkfs ; that 
Mo/ds and the prophets, the evangelifts and apoftles, 
had natural talents for writing hiftory, applying the 
A:riptures, reafoning, and delivering their opinions; 
and that God works by natural means, where there 
ire fuch ; that the apoftles were ignorant of the true 
extent of Cbrift^s kingdom for a conliderable time 
after his refurreftion, anc) perhaps miftaken about 
his fecond coming; that God might intend, that 
nothing in this world fhould be perfed, ^ur blefied 
Lord excepted; that fome hiftorical fads feem dif- 
ficult to be reconciled to one another, and fome ap-i 
plications of paflages from the Old Teftament by 
the writers of the New, with their reafonings there- 
upon, inconclufive and unfatisfaftory ; that the 
writers themfelves no where lay claim to infallibility* 
when fpeaking from themfelves; apd that Hermas, 
Clem^^ Romanus, and Barnabas^ who were apoftolica) 
perfons, ieem evidendy to h^ve reaiboed in an 
inconclufive manner. 

The (econd hypothefis is, that hiftorical ineidents 
of fmall ipoment, with matters of a nature fo- 
reign to religiqp^ may indeed not have divine au^ 
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thority; but chat all the r(:ft of the fcripturfs, the 
reafoningSy the application of the prophecies, and 
even the doctrines of inferior note, muft be infpired i 
elfe what can be meant by the gifts of the fpirit, par- 
ticularly that of prophecy, i. e. of inftru£ting others ? 
How can Cbrift's pronnife of the Comforter, who 
(hould lead his difciples into all truth, be fulfilled ? 
Will not the very effentials of religion, the divine 
tnifTion of Chri/lj providence, and a future (late, be 
weakened by thus fuppofing the facred writers to 
be miftaken in religious points ? And though the 
hiftory and the reaibnings of the fcriptures have the 
marks of being written in the fame manner as other 
books, i. e. may feem not to be infpiredj yet a fecret 
influence might conduft the writers in every thing of 
moment, even when they did not perceive it, or 
refled upon it thcmfclves; it being evident from 
obvious reafonings, as well as from the fore-going 
theory, that the natural workings of the mind are not 
to be diftinguifhed from thofe, which a being that 
has a fufficient power over our intelleftual frame^ 
might excite in us. 

The third and lad hypothefis is, that the whole 
fcriptures are infpired, even the moft minute hifto- 
rical paflages, the falutations, incidental mention of 
common affairs, &c. The arguments in favour of 
this hypothefis are, that many parts of fcripture ap- 
pear to have double, or perhaps manifold fenfesi 
that not one jot or tittle of the law (i, e. of the 
whole fcriptures of both the Old and New Tefta- 
ments, in an enlarged way of interpretation, which, 
however, feems juftifiable by parallel inftances) fhall 
perifh ; that the Bible, i. e. the book of books, as 
we now have it, appears to have been remarkably 
diftinguifhed by Providence from all other writings, 
even of good Jews and Chriflian?, and to admit of a 
vindication in refpe6l of fmall difficulties, and fmall 
feeming inconfiftencies, as well as of great oncb, every 

day 
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day more and more as we advance in knowledge; and 
that effects of the -fame kind with divine infpira- 
tion, viz. the working of miraclesj and the gifc of 
prophecy, fubCfted during the times of the authors 
of the books of the Old and New Teftamehts, and 
even in all, or nearly all, of thefe writers ; alfo that 
they extended, inTome cafes, to very minute things. 

I will not prefume to determine which of thefe three 
fuppofitions approaches neareft to the truth. The 
following propoGtions will, I ^hope, eftablifli the firft 
of them at leaft, and prove the genuinenefs of the 
fcriptures, the truth of the fafts contained in them, 
and their divine authority, to fuch a degree, as that 
we need not fear to make them the rule of our lives, 
and the ground of our future expeftations ; which is 
all that is absolutely neceflary for the proof of the 
chriftian religion, and the fatisfaftion and comfort 
of religious perfons. I even believe, that the follow- 
ing evidences favour the fecond hypothefis ftrongly, 
and exclude all errors and imperfeftions of note; 
nay, I am inclined tp believe, that ferious, inquifitive 
men can fcarce reft there, but will be led by the fuc- 
ceflive clearing of difficulties, and unfolding of the 
moft wonderful iruths, to believe the whole fcrip- 
cures to be infpired, and to abound with numberlefs 
ufes and applications, of which we yet know nothing. 
Let future ages determine. The evidently miracu- 
lous nature of one part, viz. the prophetical, difpofes 
the mind to believe the whole to be far above human 
invention, or even penetration, till fuch time as our 
underftandings (hall be farther opened by the events 
which are to precede the fecond coming of Chrift. In 
the mean while, let critics and learned men of all 
kinds have full liberty to examine the facred books; 
and let us be fparing in our cenfures of each othen 
Lei us judge nothing before the time^ until the Lord 
iomei and then Jhall every man have fraije of God. 
Sobriety of mind, humility, and piety^ are requifite in 
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the pwfuit of knowledge of cver]^ kiady and much 
more in tha( of facred. I hare here endeavoured to 
be iovparcial to each hypothefiSi and juft to hint what 
t apprehend each party would or might fay in defence 
of their own. However^ ib^ §ri gU irMbreu, and 
ought not 10 fall ota hy the tfuy. 



PROP. XX. 

^e Msmer ^ wbitb the Books of $h Old mi Nm 
^eftamenis have been banded down from Age to Aga^ 
proves botb their Genuinenefsy and the Trutb of the 
ffmipal FaSs contained in tbenu 

FoR> Firftf It reiemblesthe manner in which all 
other genuine books and true hiftories have been 
conveyed down to poftertty. As the writings of the 
GreA and Roman poets> orators, philolophers and 
hiftorians, were efteeoied by thefe nations to be 
tranfmitied to them by their forefathers in a continued 
fucceffion, from the times when the rcfpedlive au- 
thors lived, fo have the books of the Old Teftament 
by the Jewifb nation, and thofe of the New by the 
CbriftioMsi and it is an additional evidence in the laft 
cafe, that the primitive chriftians were not a diftinft 
nation, but a great multitude of people difperfed 
through all the nations of the Roman empire, and 
even extending icfelf beyond the bounds of that em. 
pire. As the Greeks and Romans always believed the 
^principal fa£ts of their hiftorical books, fo the Jews 
and CbriftioMs did more,^ and never feem to have 
doubted of the truth of any part of theirs. In (hore, 
whatever can be faid of the traditional authority due 
to the Greek and Roman writers, fomething anakv- 
gous to this, and for the mod part of greater weight, 
may be urged for the Jemfi and Cbrifiian. Now, I 
fuppofe that all fobcr*minded men admit the books 
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ufutlly afcribcd to the <ke^ and Rmm hiftorian^ 
philoibphers, &c. to be genuine, tnd the principtl 
Ends related or alluded to in them to be true, and chat 
one chief evidence for this is the general traditionary 
one here recited. They ought therefore to pay the 
fame regard to the books of the OM and New Tefta- 
fiients> finc« there are the fame or greater re^fons 
for it. 

Secondly, If we reconfider the circumftances re- 
cited in the laft paragraph, it will appear, that thefe 
traditionary evidences are fufficient ones ; and we fhall 
have a real at^ument, as well as one ad bominem, for 
receiving books fo handed down to us. For it is 
. not to be conceived, that whole nations fhoukl either 
be impofed upon chemfiHves, or concur to deceive 
others, by forgeries of books or fafts. Thefe books 
and fafts mud therefore, in general, be genuine and 
tni^ ; and it is a ftrong additional evidence of thi$» 
that ail nations mt)ft be jeatouis of forgeries, for the 
&mc reafons that we are. 

Here it may be objefted, that as we rejeft the pro- 
digies related by the Greek and Roman writers, though 
we admit the common hiftory, fo we ought alfo to 
pgeft the fcripturc miractes. To this i anfwer, 

Firft, That the fcripture hiftory is* fopported by 
ftr ftronger evidences than the Gretk or Reman, as 
will appear in the following propofitions. 

Secondly, That many ^ the fcripture miracles arc 
related by eye-witnefTes, and were of a public nature, 
of long duration, attended by great and lafting ef- 
fcfts, inseparably cohnc6led with the common hif- 
tory, and evidently fuiiabie to oqr notions of a wife 
and good Providence, which cannot be faid of thofe 
relttted by the Pagan Writers. 

Thirdly, That the fcripture miracles not attended 
by thrfe cogent circumftances are fopported by their 
coflmeftion with foch as are % and that After we have 
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admitted thefe, there remains no longer any pre- 
fumption againft thofe from their miraculous nature. 

Fourthly, If there be any fmall number found 
amongft the Pagan miracles> attefted by fuch like 
evidences as the principal ones for the fcripture mi- 
racles, I do not fee how they can be rejefted ; but 
it will not fpllQw, that the fcripture miracles arc 
falfe, becaufe fome of the Pagan gnes are true. 

PROP. XXL 

The great Importance of the Hi/iories, Precepts^ Pro^ 
mi/es, TbreateningSy and Prophecies contained in the 
Scriptures^ are Evidences both of their Genuinenefs, 
and of the Truth of the principal Fa&s mentioned in 
them. 

This is one of the inftances in which the evi* 
dences for the fcriptUres are fupetior, beyond com- 
parifon, to thofe for any other ancient books. "Let 
us take a fhort review of this importance^ in its 
fcveral particulars. 

The hiftory of the creation^ fall, deluge, longe- 
vity of the patriarchs, difperfion of mankind, call- 
ing of Abraham^ defcent of Jacob with his family 
into Egypt y and the precepts of abftaining from 
blood, and of circumcifion, were of fo much con-, 
cern, either to mankind in general, or to the Ifi^aelites 
in particular, and fome of them' of fo extraordinary 
a nature, as that it could not be an indifferent matter 
to the people amongft whom the account giv^n of 
them in Genefis was firft publiflied, whether they 
received them or not. Suppofe this account to be 
firft publiflied amongft the Ifraelites by Mofes^ and alfo 
to be then comfirmcd by clear, univerfal, uninterrupted 
tradition (which is pofllblc and probable, according 
to the hiftory itfelf), and it will be eafy to conceive, 
upon this true fuppofition, how this account fhoij|d 
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be handed down from age to age amongft the Jews^ 
and received by them as indubitable. Suppofe this 
account to be falfe^ i. e. fuppofe that there were no 
fuch evidences and veftiges of thefe hiftories and 
precepts^ and it will be difficult to conceive how this 
could have happened^ let the time of publication be 
as it will. If early, the people would rejefl the 
account at once for want of a clear tradition, which 
the account would itfclf give them reafon to expeft. 
If late, it would be natural to inquire how the author 
canrve to be informed of things nev^r known before 
to others. 

If it be faid, that he delivered them as commu- 
nicated to him by revelation (which yet cannot well 
be faid on account of the many references in Genefis 
to the remaining veftiges of the things related), thefe 
furprizing, interefting particulars would at leaft be 
an embarralTment upon his fi£titious credentials, and 
engage his cotemporaries to look narrowly into them. 

If it be faid, that there were many cofmogonies 
and theogonies current amongft the Pagans, which yet 
are evidently fidions; I anfwer, that thefe were, 
in general, regarded only as amufmg fidions s how- 
ever, that they had fome truths in them, either ex- 
prefi&d in plain words, or concealed in figures i and 
that their agreement with the book of Genefis^ as far 
as they are confiftent with one another, or have any 
appearance of truth, is a remarkable evidence in 
Tavour of this book/ It is endlefs to make all the 
poffible fuppoHtions and objeftions of this kind ; but 
it appears to me, that the more are made, the more 
will the truth and genuinenefs of the fcriptures be efta- 
blifhed thereby. 

It ought to be added, in relation to the precepts 
of abftaining from blood, and circumcifion, before- 
mentioned, that if the iirft was common to mankind^ 
or was known to have been (b, the laft peculiar to the 
dcfcendants of Abrabam^ at the time of the publi- 
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catioT) of the book- of Genefis^ this toAfiiin^ it$ if 
otft^r^ife, ^ould contribute to cn«ke it- ^e§«acdv If 
neither the praftices ihenrtfclvcs, not any vtftiges of 
them^ fubfifted at all^ the book moft be rejeded. 
The difficulty of deducing thtfe pradices from the 
principles of hunnan nature ought to be cof^fid^ed 
here; as it tends to prove their divittc origin, 
nal agreeably to the accoimts given of them ia 
Genefis. 

Let us next cofne t6 the hw of M^es. This WM 
extreitidy burdenfome, Apenfive, ftvcre> parttcu-* 
larly upon the crime of idolatry, to which aU man-** 
kind were then extravagantly prone, and abKlkrd, 
liccording to the con*innon judjgnnent of n^ankind^ in 
the inftances of forbidding t6 provide then^fclv^s >vith 
horfcs for War, and coiVvmanding all the i^afes ef 
the whole nation to appear at Jeimjalem three timek 
in a year. At the fartie tinie, it daims a divine 
authority every where, and appeals to fijfts of the 
moft notorious kinds^ and to cuftohis and c^renn6hies 
t>f the rtioft pectiliar nature, as the memorials of thefe 
feds. We caAnot cohceiv'e, then, that an^ Dation^ 
with fuch motives to rged, and fuch op^Kwtmwtiek 
of dctefting, the forgery of the books of Exodus^ 
heviticus^ Numbers^ and "Deutermofnj^ fhould yet 
receive them, and fubmit to this heavy yoke, Tlrttt 
they ftiould often throw it off in part> and for a tin>e^ 
and rebel agairtft the divine authority of their hiw^ 
though fufficiently evidenced, is eafily to be accounted 
for from what we fee aitd feel in ourfelves and Others 
every day ; but that they ftiould ever return and re- 
pent, ever fubmit to it, unlefs it had divine aothoi'ity, 
is utterly incredible. It was not a matter of <uch 
fmall importance, as that they could content thtm- 
felvcs with a fuperficial examination, with a left 
examination than would be fufficient to deteft fo 
notorious a forgery; and this holds sft whatever tinne 
we foppofe thefe books to b^ pubKfbed. 

That 
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That the Jitds did thw M&mt^^m^^ of 
M^if ^ evident from the bookis bf the Old land New 
Teftaments, if we allow them the Icaft tnath aAd 
geouinenefs, or even from profane ^ters; nay, I 
may fay, from the pfefrnt obfervaAce of it by thfe 
^gtvs fcattered throiigh ali the kingdotns of the 
world. ' 

/ If it b^ faid, that other nation^ have dfcribed di-^ 
vine attthority to their k^ivers^ and iVibfriitted to 
very fevere laws $ I anfwer, Firft, That the pretences 
of kwgivers amon|^ the Pagans to in^iracion^ and 
the fobmiflion of the people to thetto, may be account*- 
cd for in the degree in which they are fbutid, froUi 
the then fch-cumftantes of things^ without having 
recourfe to real infpirtvcion $ and particularly, that 
If we admit the patrtarchal rtvelattoos rdattd and ki*- 
tfmated by McfifS;^ and his own divitite Itg^ion^ it 
wM appear^ diat the headien lawgivers copied afoer 
tfaefe$ whfch is a flkxmg aigument for admittihg thenk 
Secondly^ That thei-e is no inftance amongft the Pa«- 
^nS| of a body of laws being produced at once^ and 
remaining without addition afterwards ; but diac 
fchcy wot trompikd by degrees^ according to die 
exigencies of the date, die prevalence of a particular 
(tftrbn, or the authority of fome paiticuiar p^rfbna^ 
who were all Killed la^^ivers, as Dractt ^nd Sd/on at 
^bens: that they werie made, in general, taot to 
olrt^ bte humour, the genius of tb^ p^cople; and 
wcTC afterwards repealed and akered from the fame 
traufes : whereas the body politic of the IJrmVttes took 
<ipon itfelf a conrtplete form at once, and has prefrrved 
tliis form in great nrreafure to the prdent trmc^ and 
that UHdef the higheft external dvfedvantages s which 
is an inftance quite without paraMel, ond ftews the 
igreat opinion which they had of then* la^ i. 9. its great 
Mnportatice to them* 

If it be faid, that the laws of th^ J/twkns werb 
•Bot pferhaps impofed at once, but grew up by degrees, 

as 
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as in other nations, this will make the difficulty of re- 
ceiving the books of Exodus^ Leviticus^ Numbers^ and 
Deuteronomy^ in which the contrary, with all the par- 
ticular circumftances, is afierted, greater than ever. 
In Ihort> pf all the fictions or forgeries that can hap- 
pen amongfl: any people, the nnoft improbable is that 
of their body of civil laws j and it feems to be ut- 
terly impoflible in the cafe of the law of Mofes. 

The next part of the fcriptures, whofe importance 
we are to confider, is the hiftory contained in the 
books of Jojhua^ Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Cbro^ 
nicies, Ezra, and Nebemiab, and extending from the 
Death of Mg/irj to the re-eftabliHiment of the Jews 
after the Babylonifi captivity, by Ezra and Nebemiab. 
>Tow, in this hiftory are the following important 
fads, moft of which muft be fuppofed to leave fuch 
veftiges of themfelves, either external vifible ones, 
or internal in the minds and memories of the. people, 
as would verify them, if true; make them be rejefted, 
if falfe. . The conqueft of the land of Canaan, the 
divifipn of it, and the appointment of cities for the 
pricfts and Levites by Jojbua; the frequent flave-i. 
ries of the IfraeUles to the neighbouring kings, and 
their deliverance by the judges ; the ere£tion of a 
kingdom by Samuel-, the tranflation of this king^ 
donii from SauV^ family to David, with his conquefts % 
the glory of Solomon's kingdom -, the building of the 
temple; the divifion of the kingdom; the idola^ 
trous worfhip let up at Dan and Bethel-, the capti- 
vity of the Ifraelites by the kings of A[fyria ; the 
captivity of the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar} the de- 
ftrudion of their tpmple; their return under Cyrus^ 
rebuilding the temple under Darius Hyftafpis, and 
re-eftabliihment under Artaxerxes Longimanus, by 
Ezra and Nebemiab; thcfe events arc fon>e of 
them the moft gk>rious, fomc of them the moft (hame- 
ful that can well happen to any people. How can we 
reconcile forgeries of fuch oppoGte kinds, and efpe^ 
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ciaUy as they are interwoven togthcr ? But, indeed, 
the fa£b are of fuch confequence, notoriety, and 
permanency in their cffefts, that neither could any 
particular perfons amongft the IJraelites firft projeft 
the deGgn of feigning them, nor their own people 
concur with fuch a defign, nor the neighbouring na« 
tions permit the fidion to pafs. Nothing could make 
a jealous multitude amongft the Ifraelites or neigh* 
bouring nations acquiefce, but the invincible evi- 
dence of the fa£b here alleged. And the fame ob- 
fervations hold of numberlcfs other fa£ts of lelSer 
note, which it would be tedious to recount; and of 
miraculous fa£ts as much, or rather more than others. 
Befides which, it is to be noted, that all thefe have 
fuch various neceffary connexions with each other, 
that they cannot be feparated, as has been already 
remarked. ^ , 

And all this will, I prefume, be readily acknow- 
ledged, upon fuppofition that the feveral books were 
publifhed in or near the times of the fa£ts therein re- 
corded. But, fay the obje£tors, this will not hold in 
fo ftrong a manner, if the books be publifhcd after 
thele times* Let us take an extreme cafe then, and 
fuppofe all thefe hiftorical books forged by Ezra. 
But this is evidently impoffible. Thmgs of fo im- 
portant and notorious a kind, fo glorious and fo (hame- 
ful to the people, for whofe fake they were forged, 
would have been rejected with the utmoft indignation^ 
unlefs there were the (Irongeft and moft genuine foot- 
Heps of thefe things already amongft the people. 
They were therefore in part true. But many addi- 
tions were made by Ezra^ fay the objeftors. I an- 
fwer, if thefe were of importance, the difficulty re- 
turns. If not, then all the important fads are true. 
Befides, what motive could any one have for making 
additions, of no importance ? Again, if there were 
any ancient writings extant, Ezra muft either copy 
after them, which deftroys the prefent fuppofitionf 

or 
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f0t differ fttMn and <>ppoft thttn^ which would betrajr 
him* If there were no fuch ancient writings^ the* 
people could not but inquire in matters of importance^ 
for what reafons Ei^a was fb particular in things of 
which there was neither anj memory^ nor account 
in writings If it be faid^ that the people did 
regard what Escrm had thus forged^ but let it pais 
uncontradided } this b again to make the things of 
fmaU or no importance. Befides, why (houM £srd 
write^ if nO one would read or regard! Farther^ 
Eisrii fnuft^ like all other men, have friends^ ene- 
tnies and rivals i and fome or all of thele would hzrt 
been a check upon him, and a fecuritjr agatnft him 
in matters of importance. 

IC inftead of fuppofing Ezru to have forged all 
thefe books af onc^ we fuppofe them forged (ucceT^ 
lively, one, two, or three centuries after the h&% 
rdactd $ we fliall, fi-om this intermrdiatt fuppofition, 
have (befideis the difficulty of accounting for fuch 4 
rc^uiar fucceflion of impoftures in matters fb import 
tant) a mixture of the difficulties recited in the 
two preceding paragraphs, the fum total of which 
Will be the lame, or nearly the fame^ as in either of 
thofc cafes. And, upon the whole, the forgery of 
the annals of the I/raelUts appears to be impoDible^ 
as writ as that of the body of their civil kws. 

If it be faid, that the hiftories and inoals of other 
nations have many fidions and faUehoods in them; 
I anfwer, that the fuperior importance of the ertncs 
which happened to the Jtwifb nation, and the mira^ 
culous nattire of many of them, occafioned there be- 
ing recorded at the then prefent times, in the way 
of fimple narration, the command t>f God alfb con- 
curring, as it feems ; and that thus all addidon, va- 
riety, and embdlifliment, was prevented : whereas 
the hiftorfes of the originals of other nations were 
not oommitted to writing till long after the events, 
after they had heen corrupted and obfcured by num^ 
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berkfs &bks and fidions^ as is well known. Thera 
are many other circumftances peculiar to the Jewifi^ 
biftory^ which eftablifh its truth even in the mtnut^ft 
things^ as I fhall fhew in the following, propofitibns 9 
and I hope the reader will fee, in the progrels of tho 
argument, that the fame met|^od of reafoning which 
proves thf Jewifo hiftory to be rigoroufly exaft, 
proves alfp, that the hiftories of other nations may ba 
txpeded to be partly true, and pardy falfe, ^ they are 
agreed to be by all learned and foher-minded men. 

I pafs over the books of Eftber^ Job^ the Pfalms^ 
Prweris, Ecclefiafiis, and CanticUs, as not having 
much relation to this propofitions and poceed to the 
confideration of the Prophecies. 

Thefe contain the mod important precepts, pro- 
mifcs, threatenings, and predictions, /. /• prophecies 
peculiarly fo called,, bcfides the indircA and incidental 
mention of the great events recorded in the hiftorical 
books. And a$ they are full of the fevereft reproofe 
and denunciations againft all ranks, king, governors 
and great men fuboidinate to him, priefts, pro- 
phets, and people, one cannot expedV, that they 
fhould be favourably received by any, but thofe of 
the beft moral characters; and thefe muft he the 
firft to detedt and expofe a forgery, if there was 
any. So that the prophecies, if they were forgeries, 
could not be able to (tand fo rigorous an exami* 
nation as the importance of the cafe would prompt 
all ranks to. And here all the arguments before ufed 
to (hew, that the hiftorical books could neither be 
forged at the time of the fadts, nor fo late as Ezra*% 
time, nor in any intermediate one, are applicable with 
the fame or even greater force. Befides which, it is 
to be ot>ferved of the predictions in particular, that, 
if they were publifhed before the events, they could 
not be forgeries; if afterwards, there would not be 
wanting amongft the Jiws many perfons of the fame 
difpoQtion with Porphyry, and the prefcnt objeAors to 
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the genuinenefs of the prophecies, and the truth of 
the fads related or implied in them, who upon that 
fuppofition would have met with fuccefs, as Porphyry^ 
and che ancient objectors would have done long ago^ 
had their objedions been folid. Infiddicy is the 
natural and neceflfary produA of human wickednefs 
and weaknefs ; we fee it, in all other things, as well 
as in religion, whenfoever the interefts and paflfions of 
men are oppdfite to truth ; and the prefent objeAors 
to the truth of revealed religion may be aflured, 
that the ancient ones, the murmuring Ifraelites in the 
wildernefs, the rebellious Jews before Chrift, and 
both Jews and Gentiles fince Chrift, have done juftice 
to their caufe. 

We come, in the laft place, to confider the im- 
portance of the books of the New Teftament. Who- 
ever then received thefe in ancient times as genuine 
and true, muft not only forfake all finful pleafures, 
but expoie himfelf to various hardfliips and dangers^ 
and even to death itfelf. They had indeed a future 
glory promifed to them, with which the fufferings of 
the prefent time were not worthy to be compared. 
But then this glory, being future, muft be fupported 
*"with the moft inconteftable evidences; elfe it could 
have no power againft the oppoftte motives ; and both 
together muft fo roufe the mind, as to make men ex- 
ert themfelves to the uttermoft, till they had received 
full fatisfaflion. Befides which, it is to be obferved, 
that even joy, and the greatnefs of an expeftation, 
incline men to dift)elieve, and to examine with a 
fcrupulous exa£bnefs, as well as fear and diflike. 

As to thofe who did not receive the doftrincs of 
the New Teftament, and the fa6ts there related and 
implied, they would have fufficient motives to dete£t 
the forgery or.falfehood, had there been any fuch. 
They were all condemned for their unbelief; many 
for their gfofs vices; the Jew for his darling par- 
tiality to his own nation, and ceremonial lawt and 

the 
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the Gentile for his idolatry and polytheifm ; and the 
mod dreadful puniihments threatened to all in a future 
ftatc. Now thefe were in^portanc charges, and alarm-* 
ing conflderationS) which, if they did not put men 
upon a fair examination, would, at leaft, make them 
defirous to find fault, to deted and expoie, and, if 
they had difcovered any fraud, to publilh it with the 
utmoft triumph. The books of the New Teftament 
could not but be of fo much importance to the 
unbelievers of the primitive times, as to excite theai 
to vigilance and earneftnefs, in endeavouring to 
difcredit and deftroy them. All which is abundantly 
confirmed by the hiftory of thofe times. And in- 
deed cafes of the fame kind, though not of the fame 
degree, occur now to .'daily obfervation, which the 
reader will do well to call to mipd. Thus it comes 
to pafs on one hand, that frauds and impoftures 
are crufhed in the birth ; and, on the other, that 
wicked men labour againft the truth in the moft un*- 
reafonabie and inconfiftent ways, and are led on from 
one degree of obftinacy, prevarication, and infatua- 
tion, to another, without limits. 

It may be added here, that the perfons reproved 
and condemned in the GofjJels, in the ASs of the 
Apoflles, by St. Paul in his Epiftles, by St. Peter in 
his fecond Epiftle, by St. John and St. Jude in their 
Epiftles, and by St. John in the Revelation^ viz. the 
five churches, and the Nicolaitans^ could not but 
endeavour to vindicate themfelves. The books were 
all of a public nature, and thefe reproofs particularly 
fo, as being intended to guard others. 

I have now gone through thc^ feveral parts of the 
fcripture, and (hewn briefly how the importance of 
each would be a fecurity againft forgery and (i£bion 
in that part. 1 will now add (bme general evidences 
to the fame purpofe. 

Fir ft, then. It is certain, that both Jews and Cbrif'- 
tians have undergone, the fevereft perfecutions and 
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ft)ibriBgs 011 Meeunt eS their f^crcd books, and y«t 
never could be prevailed with to deliver them up i 
which fhews that they thought them of the higbeft 
importance, moft genuine and true. 

Secondly, The prefervatioa of the law of Mej^ 
which is probably the firft book that was ever writien 
in any language, while fo many others more modern 
have be^n loft, fhews the great regard paid to it. 
The fanne holds in a lefs degree of moft of the ot4ief 
books of the Old Teftament, fince nK>ft of them 
are ancienter than the oldeft Greek hiftorians. And as 
the records of all the neighbouring nations are loft } 
we muft fuppofe thofe of the Jews to have been 
preferved, from their importance, or fome other fuck 
caufe, as may be an equal evidence of their genuine^ 
nefs and truth. 

Thirdly, The great importance of all the facred 
books appears from the many early tranflations and 
paraphrafes of them. The fame tranflations and 
paraphrafes muft be an effectual means of fecuring 
their integrity and purity, if we could fuppofe any 
defign to corrupt them. 

Fourthly, The hefltation and difficulty with which 
a few books of the New Teftament were received 
into the canon, fhew the great care and concern 
of the primitive chriftians about their canon, L e. 
the high importance of the books received into it; 
and arc therefore a ftrong evidence, firft, for the 
genuinenefs and truth of the books which were re- 
ceived without heOtation ; and then for thefc others, 
fince they were received univerfally at laft. 

Fifthly, The great religious hatred and animofity 
which fubfifted between the Jews and SamarUanSy and 
between fcveral of the ancient fefts amongft the 
chriftians, ftiew of what importance they all thought 
their facred books ; and would make them watch over 
one another with a jealous eye. 

PROP. 
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PROP. XXIL 

fjf^ La9igH4^t &fyle, (^ Manner $f IVritiug ujtd i^ 
Ike H^h qf Jbe Old ^ New T^fc^ia^jr, fiu Jrgu- 
mm^jf.4>eir Gem^mJ^^ 

Here I obfcrve, Firft, TM tb^ Heircip Unguige^ 
in .wliicb ihfe PM Tcft^fwpt was vrriften, bciqgithe 

Jkflc ;k)(^^co|ific with their ncighboHrs, and whqlfe 
^ghilOtirs iilfo fpake' a language that had gtcai: 
H^ky iHfiHi ffMir PWP> 4vauld noc change fo fail: 
^ aiodcra languages h^v< ciooe, fiitpe nations hay^ 
been varioufly mixed with one another^ and tr^, 
-JWCS, ^i|d fqwncc?, greedy ^j^tcnded. Yet feme 
!change$:there RHift be, in pafling from the cinDc <qf 
.i*ff/{tf:«).that irf" M^bi. Now, I apprehend, thac 
iJ^:Sib)i(;al Hebrew cprr^fponds tp this criterion with 
So fjiMcb exaftoefs, that a confideraWe argument may 
be deduced thence in favour of the genuinenels of the 
Jmpk^ ^4¥^ Old Teftanjent. 

Sei^ondly, The books of the OJd Tcftament have 
.loo coofidcrable a diverficy of ftyle to be the work 
dcifhtr of one Jew ^(for ^ 7(?«;,hc.muft be on account 
.•of thie language), or of ^ny fet of cotemporary Jews. 
if.tfeercfare they be ^1 fprgeritis, tb?j;c njpft be a fuc 
-«(Ilon ofimpoftprs in (]ii&r^Qt ages, who have con* 
^iirred to impoTe upon pofterky^ which is inconceiv- 
able. To fuppofe part forged, and part genuine^ |s 
-vwr :harib, wither would this fiipp^J&uoii^ if admit- 
rt«C bcfatisfa^ory. 

Thirdly, The flebrew I<Naguagje <^afed to be 
.-^ken, as a living language, foon .after the tin^<^f 
:^ £fiijlmijb captivity: but it would be difficult or 
impoffible to forge any thing jn it, .a^r it was be- 
come a dead language. For there was no grammar 
made for the Hebrew till many ages after ; and, as it 
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is difficult to write in a dead language with exa6l- 
nefs, even by the help of a grammar, fo it feems 
impoflible without it. All the books of the Old Tcfta- 
ment muft therefore be, nearly, as ancient as the 
Babylonljh captivity ; and, finCe they could not all be 
written in the fame age, fomc muft be confiderably 
more ancient; which would bring us again to a fuc- 
ceflTion of confpiring impoftors. 

Fourthly, This laft remark may perhaps aflFord a 
new argument for the genuinenefs of the book of 
Daniely if any were wanting. But indeed the Septua- 
gint tranflation Ihews both this, and all the' other 
books of the Old Teftament to have been confidered 
as ancient books, foon after the times of Antiocbus 
EfipbaneSi at leaft. 

Fifthly, There.is a fimplicityof ftyle, and an un- 
aflfefted manner of writing, in all the books bf the 
Old Teftament ;' which is a very ftrong evidence of 
their genuihenefs, even exclufively of the fuitablenefs 
of this circumftance to the times of the fuppoled 
authors. 

Sixthly, The ftyle of the New Teftament is alfo 
fimple and unaiffefted, and pcrfeflly fuited to the 
time, places, and perfons. Let it be obferved far- 
ther, that the ufe of words and phrafes is fuch, alio 
the ideas, and method of reafoning, as that the books 
of the New Teftament could be written by none but 
perfons originally Jewsi which would bring the in- 
quiry into a Tittle narrower compafs, if there was any 
occafton for this. 

One may alfo obferve, that the narrations and pre- 
cepts of both Old and New Teftament are delivered 
without hefitation; the writers teach as having au- 
thority ; which circumftance is peculiar to thofc, who 
have both a clear knowledge of what they deliver, and 
a perfedt integrity of heart. 
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PROP, XXIII. 

The very great Number of particular Circumftances of 
Timej Place, Perfons, i^c. mentioned in the Scrips 
Jures, are Arguments both of their Genuinenefs and 
Truth. 

That the reader may, undcrftand what I mean 
by thefe particular circumftances^ I will recite fome 
of the principal heads, under which they may be 
daffed. - 

There are then mentioned in the book of Genefu, 
the rivers of paradife, the generations of the antedi- 
luvian patriarchs, the deluge with its circumftances, 
the place where the ark refted, the building of the 
lower of Babel^ the confufion of tongues, the dif- 
perfion of mankind, or the divifion of the earth 
amongft the pofterity of Shem, Ham, and Japbet, the 
generations of the poftdiluvian patriarchs, with the 
gradual fliortening of human life after the flood, 
the fojournings of Abraham, Ifaac and Jacob, with 
niany particulars of. the ftate of Canaan^ and the 
neighbouring countries in their times, the deflruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah, the ftate of the land of 
Edom, both before and after E/au*s time, and the 
defcent of Jacob into Egypt, with the ftate of Egypt 
before Mofes\ time. ^ 

In the book of Exodus are the plagues of Egypt, 
the inftitution of the paffover, the paflage through the 
Red Sea, with the dcftrudtion o{ Pharaoh and his hoft 
there, the rniracle of manna, the viftory over the 
jlmalekites, the folemn delivery of the law from mount 
Sinai, many particular laws both rrK>ral and cere- 
monial, the worftiip of the golden calf, and a very 
minute defcription of the tabernacle, priefts' gar- 
ments, arkj &c. 
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In Leviticus we have a colle6tton of ceremonial 
laws, with all their particularities^ and an account of 
the deaths of Nadab and jibtbu. 

The book of Numbers contains the firft and (econd 
numberings of the feveral tribes with their genealo- 
gies, the peculiar offices of the three feveral fannilies ' 
of the Levites^ many ceremonial laws, the joumey- 
ings and encampments of the people in the wilder- 
nefs during forty years, with the relation of (bme 
remarkable events which happened in this period j as 
the fearching cif the land, the t-ebellron of ^dr^, 
the vidories Over Jrad^ Sibon, and Of, %ith the dr- 
vifion of the kingdoms of the twolaft among the Gm/* 
ites, ReubeniteSy and ManaffiteSy the hiftdry of Balak 
and Balaam^ and the viftory over the Midhnitesy all 
defcribed with the feveral particularitfes of rimfe, 
place, and perfons. 

The book of Deutercfnomy contains a refapkohr- 
*tion of many things contained in ihe ihttc laft books, 
with a fecond delivery *of the law, chiefly the moral 
one, by Mojes^ upon the borders of Canaany juft 
before bis death, with an account bf this. 

In the book of Jojhuay >ve have the paiTage ovtr 
Jordan, the conqweft of the land of Canaan in de- 
tail, and thfe divifion of it among the tribes, iti- 
cluding a 'minute geographical defcriprioln. 

The book oi Judges recites a great variety of pub- 
lic tfanfaftions, with the private origin of (brhe. Iti 
all, the» names of times, places, and perfons, both 
among the IfraeliteSy and the neighbouring nitions, 
are rmted with particularity and fimpJicity. 

In the book of Ruth is a very particular account 
of the genealogy of David, with feveral ihddental 
circumllances. 

The books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nehefniah, contain the tranfafHons of the kings 
before the captivity, and governbrs afterwards, all 
delivered in the fame circumftantial manner. And 

here 
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bfTf tb^ paFHcular ac^VH^ o^ (he Fegulations fa^r^d 
ai^ civil ^ftabliftie^ ^ Davi4i ^nd of the biy.ilding of 
^ Wmpl? by Sakmqn^ the genealogies given in tbe 
begjiKung (i^thfi firft bool( of Cht^mcles^ and the lids 
of the p^fons whgi rfturn?d, fealedj &<^. after the 
q^pttvity^ in <he books qf £3;rtf and Ncbmiak^ de- 
fcrve efpecial notice, in the light in which we ^^ 
m^W ^cw^Wcring things 

The book oi'Efiibir con^^nns 4 )ike accouQ.t of a 
very rena^rk^hlc event, with th? inilitqtion of a 
fifftivaj ift upemory of ic. 

The book ^ fja\m pieptions many hiftorical 
(S^s in ^p incidental ways aru) this, with the books 
of 7^^, Pr^n)^bsy ficckjafi^s^ ^nd C^mticks^ aUude to 
the mannas ^nd CV^ocps of ancient tjip^s iq various 
w»ys. 

In the Propbecus there are fofne hiftoricaj relations ; 
^d \^ the other parts the indire^ mention of fads, 
tiipes, places, f^nd perfons, is interwoyen vyith the 
predi^ioQ^ iq the mod copiqys and circua)ftanti4l 
manner, 

If W9 qproi? to the New Teft^ment, the fame obfer- 
VAtions pre&nt thfnnfelves ^ firft vievp. We h^ye 
thf qanf^e^ of ffiends i|nd cpenriies, Jews^ Gr^eku 
and ^omatfh obfcure and jlluftrious, the tipne^* 
plac^, and circumft^ncps of (^&$ fpecified dife<^!y> 
and alluded to indire4^1y, wich varioMS references tp 
the cuftqms and m^nnprs of thofe cimes, 

N»w here J obfcrve, Firft, That, in fa<3:, we do 
not ever find, th^t forged or falfe accounts of things 
fiiperabound thus in particularities. There is always 
ibpne truth where ^here are cgnfiderable particularities 
related, and they always feem to bear (ome propor- 
tion to poe another* T^us there is a great want of the 
particplaf^ of timCi place, and {]i^fons, in Mqneibo'% 
amount of the Egyiian dyn^fties, Qfefias'^ of the 
Affj/riw kings, s^nd thofe which the technical 
r|upno)ogers h^ve given of the gnqent l^ipgdoms of 
^ . H 3 Greece \ 
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Greece \ and, agreeably thereto, thefe accounts have 
much fi6tion and falfchood, with fome truth : where- 
as Thucydsdes's hiftory of the Peloponneftan war, and 
Ciefar\ of the war in Gaul^ in both which the par- 
ticulars of time, place, and perfons, are mentioned, 
are univcrfally eftecmed true to a great degree of 
exaftncfs. 

Secondly, A forger, or a relater of falfehoods, 
would be careful not to mention fo great a number 
of particulars, fince this would be to put into his 
reader's hands criterions whereby to detect him. 
Thus we may fee one reafon of the faft mentioned 
in the lad paragraph, and which in confirming that 
faft confirms the propofition here to be proved. 

Thirdly, A forger, or a relater of falfchoods, could 
fcarce furnifli out fuch lifts of particulars. It is eafy 
to conceive how faithful records kept from time to 
time by perfons concerned in the tranfaftions fhould 
contain fuch lifts ; nay, it is natural to expedb them 
in this cafe, from that local memory which takes 
ftrong poflcfTion of the fancy in thofe who have been 
prefent at tranfaAions ; but it would be a work of 
the highcft invention, and greateft ftretch of genius 
to raife from nothing fuch numberJefs particularities, 
as are almoft every where to be met with in the 
fcriptures. The account given of memory, imagi- 
nation, and invention, in the foregoing part of thefe 
obfervations, fets this matter in a ftrong light. 

There is a circumftance relating to the gofpels, 
which deferves particular notice in this place. St. 
Matthew and St. John were apoftlcs ; and therefore, 
fince they accompanied Chrift, muft have this local 
memory of his journeyings and miracles. St. Mark 
was a Jew of Judaa^ and a friend of St. Peter's ; and 
therefore may either have had this local memory him- 
felf, or have written chiefly from St. Peter^ who had. 
But St. Luke^ being a profclyte of jintiochy not con- 
verted perhaps till fcvcral years after Chrift's refurrcc- 

tion. 
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lior>^ and receiving his accounts frono different eye- 
witneiles^ as he fays himfelf, could have no regard 
to that order of linne, which a local mertiory would 
fugged. Let us fee how the gofpels anfwer to thefe 
pofitions. St. Mafibew*s then appears to be in exadb 
order of time, and to be a regulator to St. Mark% 
and St. Luke's, Ihewijig St. Mark's to be nearly 
fo, but St, Luke's tQ have little or no regard to 
the order of time in his account of Chrift's mi* 
niftry. Su John's gofpel is, like St. Matthew' s,, in 
order of time i but as he wrote after all the reft, and 
with a view only of recording Tome remarkable par- 
ticulars, fuch as Chrift's a£tions before he left Jud^a 
to go to preach in Gali/ee, Wis difputes with the 
Jews of Jeru/alem, and his difcourfes to the apoftles 
at his laft fupper, there was Icfs opportunity for his 
local memory to (hew itfclf. However, his recording 
what paft before Chrift's going into Galilee might 
be in part from this caufe, as St. Matthew's 
omiffion of it was probably from his want of this 
local memory. For it appears, that St. Matthew rc- 
fidcd in Galileei and that he was not converted till fomc 
time after Chrift's coming thither to preach. Now 
this fuitableneCs 6( tl^ four gofpels to their reputed 
authors, in a circumftance of fo fubtle and reclufe a 
nature, is quite inconfiftent with the fuppofuion of 
fiftion or forgeryw This remark is chiefly taken 
from Sir J/aac Newton's chapter concerning the times 
of the birth and pafTtonjOf Chrift, in his comment on 
Daniel. 

Fourthly^ If we. could fuppofe the perfons whd 
forged the books of the Old and New Tcftaments, to 
have ftimilhed their readers with the great variety 
of particulars ^bove-m^ntion^d, notwithftanding the 
two reafons here alleged againft it, we cannpt how- 
ever, cortceive, but that the perfons of thofe times 
when the books were publifhed, muft by the help of 
theic criterions have deteded and expofed the for- 
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gerics or Wfclhoods. For thffc criterion^ Jre fe> 
attefted bf alfowed fefts, as ac this tinw, and m thi* 
remote corner of the ^orld, to eftabHlb the truth 
and gehuincnefs of the fCripttires, as may appear even- 
from this chaptftr, irid lYiuch more from the wriimgj^ 
of commentators, facrccj critics,' and filch ocfrer 
learned men, as have given the hidoricai evidences 
fbr revealed religion in detail ; and by parity of re^ifon 
they wotjid fuffice evfrif ivow to defcA the fraudr 
\vere there any ; whence We maiy conclude^ afortkiH^ 
that they muft have enabtcd the per^s wno were 
irpon the fpot, ^hen the books were pubKfhed, to da 
this 5 and the importance of nrany of theft partieulartr 
confidered under Prop. at. would forntfh thenr witK 
^undant motives for this purpofe. And upon the 
whole I infer, that the very great number of paf- 
tlculars of time, place, perfons, &c. merttioned in tbcf 
fcriptures, is a proof of their genuihenefs and truth/ 
even prevJoufly to the confiderition of the agreement 
of thefe partrcuhrs with hiftory, hatural and civil, md 
WTth one another, of which I now proceed to treat; 



PROP. XXIV. 

the Agreement of the Scriftnres iviib Hifiory^ natural and 
civile is a Proof of their Genuinentfs and truth. 

Thus the hiftory of the fall agrees in ad emineiw 
manner, both with the obvious fa6ts of labour^ 
forrow, pain, and death, with what We fee and feel 
every day, and wiih all our philofphical ihqulries in- 
to the frame of the human mind, the nature of focial 
life, and the origin of evil, as may appear ffotn 
thefe papers aoiongft other writings of the famd 
kind. The feveral powers of the little woHd within 
a man*s own breaft are it variance with one another^ 
as well as thofe of the great world i we ait utterly 

unable 
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tfdabic to give a complete fohiaon oi cHe origin of 
the etib which fiow^ from thefe difoonds, and front 
the jarring- of the elements of the namral workF; apd 
yet there are comfortable hopcs> that all eviJ will be 
overpowered and annihilated at lad, and that k has 
^m encfre ibbfirrviency te good really and uhimaicely ^ 
/. e. though tbejdrfen^ iruif$ 0wr heel, yet wc QaSk 
hrmfi iis bead. 

It cannot be denied indeed^ bot that both the bii^ 
wry of the creation^ and that of the fell, are attended 
vnth great difficulties. But then they are not of fiick 
a kii^ as btimate them to be a BEiion contrived hf 
M9fe$. \t ts probable, that he fet down the traditional 
account, foch s» he received it from his anccftors^ 
and that this accoonc contains the literal truth in fkort,. 
though fp concealed' in certain particulars through 
hs'ftortnefs, and fome flgoradve expreffions aiade 
trfe of, that we cannot yet, perhaps never (hall, in- 
terpret it fatisfa6lorily. However, Mr» Wbiftorit 
Gon^Aurrs concerning the fix days creation feem to 
deferve the attention of future inquirers \ and there is 
great plaofibility in fuppofing with him, that the firfl: 
' chapter of Genefts contains a narrative of the iliccef- 
lion of vifibk, appearances. - 

One may foppofe alfo, that there is a typical and 
propheric fcnfe to be difcovered hereafter, rabtive 
perhaps to the Qx millenniums, which are to precede 
a leventh fabbatical one; and that the words are more 
accommodated to this fenfe than to the literal 6ne, in 
ibme places, which I think holds in many of the pro- 
phecies that have double fenfes. However, there is no 
appearance of any nrvotive to a fraud, either in the 
biftory^ of the creation or fall, nor any mark of one; 
And the fame fhortnefs and obfctirity which prevents 
tnir being able to explain, feems alfo to preclude ob« 
jedions. If we fuppofe thefe hifiories to have been 
delivered by traditional explanations that accompanied 
hteroglypbical delintations, this would perhaps ac^ 

count 
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count for (bme of the difficulties; and help^ lis Co 
conceive how the hiftories may be exaft, and even 
decypherable hereafter. The appellations of the tree 
of life, of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
and of the ferpent, feem to favour this fuppofition. 
At the utmoft, one can make no objeftions againft 
thefe hiftories, but what are confifttnt with the &A: 
and loweft of the fuppofitions above-mentioned con- 
cerning divine infpiration. 

Natural hiftory bears a ftrong teftimony to Mo/a*s 
account of the deluge ; and (hews that it muft 
have been univerfal, or nearly lb, however difficult it 
may be to us, either to find fources for fo great a bo- 
dy of waters, or methods of removing them. That 
a comet had fome (hare in this event, (eems highly 
probable from what Dr. HaUey and Mr. fVbifton have 
obfer vcd of this matter : I gucfs alfo parriy from the 
fuppofition, that fome part of the tail of a comet 
was then attraded by the earth, and depofited there, 
partly from the great ihortening of human life after 
the flood, and partly from the fermenting and ine? 
briating quality of vegetable juices, which fecms firft 
to have appeared immediately after the flood, that 
a great change was made at the time of the flood 
in the conftitution 6f natural bodies, and particularly 
in thlK of water. And it fcems not improbable to 
me, that an enlargement of the refpeftive fphercs of 
attraftion and repulfion, and of the force of thefe, 
in the fmall particles of water, might greatly contri- 
bute to account for fonne circumflances of the deluge, 
mentioned by Mojes. For, by the increafe of the 
fpherc, and force of attradlion, the waters fufpended 
in the air or firmament in the form of a mid or vapour 
before the flood, fee Gen. ii. 5, 6. might be colleftcd 
into large drops, and fall upon the earth. And their 
fall might give occafion to rarer watery vapours, 
floating at great diftances from the earth in die pla« 
netary arid intermundane fpaces, to appi'oach it, be \n 
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like manner condcnfed into large drops^ and fall upon 
it. This n)ight continue for forty days, the force with 
which the rare vapours approached the earth decreaf- 
ing all the latter part of that time, and being at the 
end of k overpowered by the contrary force of the 
vapours raifcd from the earth, now covered with 
water, by the aftion of the fun, and of the wind, 
mentioned Gen. viii. i. For it is evident, thit the 
wind has great power in raifing watery particles, 
i. e. putting them into a ftate of repulfion ; and the 
wind here confidercd would be far ftronger than that 
which now prevails in the pacific oceans fince the 
whole globe was one great ocean during the height . 
of the deluge. The ceffation of the rain, and the 
increafe of the fphcre, and force of repulfion, above 
fuppofcd, would in like manner favour the afcent of 
vapours from this great ocean. And thus the prece^* 
dent vapours might be driven by the fubiequent ones 
into the planetary and intermundane fpaces, beyond 
the earth^s attraftion. However, fince the quantity 
of the fubfequent vapours muft perpetually decreafc 
by the decreafe of the furface of the ocean, a limit 
would be fet to the afcent of the vapours, as was 
before to their defcent. 

According to this hypothefis, that ftate of our 
waters, which was fuperinduced at the: deluge, may 
both be the. caufe of the rainbow, i. e. of drops of 
a fize proper for this purpofe, and exempt us from 
the danger of a fecond deluge. For a frelh inter- 
mixture of like cometical particles could not. now 
Xuperinduce a new ftate. The rainbow may there- 
fore be a natural fign and evidence, that the wat&s 
Jhall no more become a flood to deftroy the earth. 

' As to the breaking up the fountains of the great 
deep, mentioned Gen, vii. 1 1. though no fatisfaftory 
account has been given of this hitherto, yet furely 
there is great plaufibility in fuppofing, that the increa- 

fed attraction of a comet, confequent upon its near 
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approach co the cavcb, nn^bt kavn bme^ fueb ^fl^, 
and at ihe fame tkne contc^ute to prod^Q fuch f hai^r 
ge& m the earth), as a H>^e deluge coiild noi» 

Civil hiftory affords Ukewife mafvy evidetKes^whieb 
(iipport the M)faic accouoi: of cbfi d«;luge. Th^^ 
6fA, we ftod froiia pagan authors^ that the tradition 
of a flood was geiierai; or e^^en univerl^k Secoadiy^^ 
The paucity of oiankiod, md the va(l trad$ of m^- 
inhabited land) which are nneBtioned in the acco^a^ 
of the Brft ages, (hew (hat npiaakifid are lately iprmig 
from a fmall ftock, and even fuii the time alQgned 
by Akfes for the flood. Thirdly^ The grei»t nwn- 
ber of fmall kingdoms, and petty ftates, in the ftft 
agf s, and the late rife of the great empires qf Egypf, 
J^Sy^uiy BabyloHi &c, concur to the &me pwpoie. 
Foorihiy, The invention and progreft of an* aad 
fciences concur likewife. And this kft favours the 
Mqfaic hiftory of the antediluvians. For a^ be 
mentions lictle of their arts, fo it appears from the 
late invention o( them after the flood, that thaft wh^ 
wecc pieierved from it were poflfeflTed of few. 

It has been objected to the Mpjaic hifliory of the 
deluge, that the ark could not contain all the animals 
which are now found upon the e^fth with the pro- 
per provifions for them during the time of the de- 
luge. But this, upon an accurate cooipotationi has 
been proved to be otherwifei fo that what was thought 
an objeftion, is even fome evidence. For it i$ «- 
tremcly improbable, that a perfon who had feigned 
the particular of the ark, Ihould have come Jo nc^ir 
the proper dimenfions. It is to be confidered here), 
that the feveral fpecie(es of both plants, and brute 
animals, which differ from each other by fmall de- 
grees, fecm to be multiplied every day, by the va- 
rieties of climates, culture, diet, mixture, &c. alfo, 
that if we fuppoie an univerfal deluge, the ark, 
with the entrance of the animals, &c. feem necef- 
fary alfa For as we cao trace up the firft im- 

pierfefl: 
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icbe <}reeks^ \knt cooid i»e 9id finpf}ing be^e the 
'iflood ; confequently 'DO annrols coidd be ikved. Kay^ 
it fi highly improbable, tiiat 4!ven tnen, and domeflic 
4aHik)als, «oold be iavied, not to tnemton vald besfts, 
-ferpeius, &t. liuMigh ^ve fliootd foppo(e> that cbe 
WMdiiuvratis had (hip^ng> midefs we fuppofe aUb^ 
xhit they teid -a divine intimation «nd dire£Hoas 
oiboiic i^ ftfch :as Mg^ Telaies ; which would be tb 
^e op fh^ caafe ^f infidelity a onoe. 

It h^s been objected iikewi^ that the ,Negre na- 
tidtis difier fo much from the Eurppiamy that they do 
?rK)% feem to^ha^e defcended from die lame anceOors. 
iStK this objeAiofi has no foHd ibundation. Wc 
<ainiot prefdTne 00 lay what akerations climate. atr» 
'waater, ^foii, coftoms, &c. can or cannot produce. 
'It i$ no way$ to ixe imagiired, that all the national 
•diffrmicts in compk^don, ^tures, make of tlbe 
boms, &c. requfi^ lb many different originals ; txi 
'-nbe <^ntrary, we have reaTon from experience 10 
<^ett, that various changes df this kind are made by 
'-thfe incideins of life, juft as was ob&tvcd, in thcilaft 
-papggpaph, of plants, and brute animalsr As^ with 
4dp(^ 'to the difl^rent complexions of diflferent na- 
tions. Dr. Mitchell has (hewn with groat appearance 
-rf truth, Phil, ^ratif. Nmnb. ^74. that thcfe arifc 
imox external irffluences. It wiH confirm this, if it 
be found, that the JwvSy hy rcfiding in any country 
for fomc generations, approach to tfat complexion 
-6f the original natives. At the lame time we mUft 
bbfervc from the hiftory of diftempers, that ^acquired 
difpoflrions may be t^anfmitted xo live delcendants 
-"for (bm^ generations; whkh is perhaps :one of the 
great truths intimated in the account of the fall. 
And thus the children of Negrces ^m%y be biack, 
t^KHigh bom anrd bred 4Ekp in ^ country where the 
-original Mtives are not fo. 

;A third 
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A third objeflion is, that it is difficult to account 
for the> original of the AmtricanSy and for the wild 
beafts and fcrpents that are found in that quarter of 
the world, according to the Mofaic hidory. But to 
this one may anfwer, firft, that America may be even 
now contiguous to the norch-eaft part of Jfia. Se«^ 
condly. That it might have been contiguous to other 
parts of our great continent for fome centuries after 
the deluge, though that contiguity be fince broken 
off. Thirdly, That the firft failors, who ventured out 
of the ftraits, or others, might be driven, by ftrefs 
of weather, and their own ignorance, firft within the 
influence of the trade-winds, and then to fome part 
of America. One can offer nothing certain on either 
fide, in refpcft of ihefc points. However, it (eenos 
to me, that many cuftoms found amongft the Negroes 
and Americans are ftronger evidences, that they are 
of the fame original with the Jfiaiics and Europeans^ 
than any which have yet appeared to the contrary. 
And, upon the whole, I conclude certainly^ that the 
Mofaic account of the deluge is much confirmed by 
both natural and civil hiftory, if we embrace the 
firft and loweft hypothefis concerning divine infpira- 
tion; and has very ftrong prefumptions for it, ac- 
cording to the fecond or third. 

If we could fuppofe the high mountains in Soulh-^ 
America not to have been immcrged in the deluge, 
we might the more eafily account for the wild beafts, 
poifonous fcrpents, and curious birds of America. 
Might not the ark be driven round the globe during 
the deluge ? And might not Noah be aware of this, 
and obferve that it had been immerged fifteen cubits 
in water ? And may not the Mofaic account be 
partly a narrative of what Noah faw, partly the con- 
clufions which he muft naturally draw from thence ? 
Thus the tops of fome of the highcft mountains 
might efcape, confiftently with the Mofaic account. 
The future inquiries of natural hiitorians may per- ^ 
haps determine this point. The 
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The next great event recorded in Genefis is the 
confufion oJF languages. Now the Mojaic account 
of this appears highly probable, if we firft allow that 
of the deluge. For it feems impoflible to explain how 
the known languages ihould arife from one ftock. 
Let any one try only in Hebrew^ Greek, Latin^ and 
EagH/h. The changes which have happened in lan- 
guages fince hiftory has been certain, do not at all 
correfpond to a fuppofition of this kind. There is 
too much of method and art in the Greek and Latin 
tongues for thfcm to have been the inventions of a rude 
and barbarous people ; and they differ too much from 
Hebrew, Arabic, &c. to have flowed from them with- 
out defign. As to the Cbineje, it is difficult to make 
-any probable * conjeftures about it, partly from its 
great heterogeneity in refpeft of other languages, 
partly becaufe learned men have not yet examined it 
accurately. However, the mod probable conjcfture 
feems to be, that it is the language of Noah*s poft- 
diluvian pofterity ; the lead probable one, that it 
could have flowed naturally from any known lan- 
guage, or from the fame (lock with any j which it 
muft have done, if we admit the deluge, and yet 
rejeA the confufion of languages. 

The difpcrfion of the three (bns of Noab into 
different countries, related in the tenth char^-^r of 
Genefis, comes next under confideration, '-^ing a 
conlequcnce, not the caufe, of the diverfity of lan- 
guages. Now here antiquarians and learned men, 
fcem to be fully agreed, that the Mojaic account is 
confirmed as much as can be expcdked in our prefent 
ignorance of the ftate of ancient nations. And it is 
to be obferved of all the articles treated of under this 
propofition, that we, who live in the North-weft 
corner of Europe, lie under great difadvantagcs in 
fuch refearches. However, fince thofe who have ilu- 
died the oriental languages and hiflories, or have 
travelled into the eaftern parts, have made many 

difcoverics 
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difcoTcides df fate ffiftr$» whkb bfMe fiirprosiagly 
ranfinned ibe icripcure accouocs^ pne irmy hope 
snd pccfumc, thuc n eilhcr our Icucofid iDea 4)e jbcre* 
after fuffbfed to haire fnec :acccrs to .thpfe 4>an$> or ^tbc 
imtttfts tbemtblves .become karoedi both which mc 
luirly jvobahle Jn jihc bigbeft degree, numberkft 
utiexpe6fa?d evidences for .the truth i>f the faripdiic 
liiftory will be btx>ughc to light. 

Lee JUS neaut come to the flate of religiiqp ioibf 
Ancient poftdiluv'ran ivorJd, accordii^g tp A£^» m4 
dthe iiicceedifig facred faiOoriaos. Xhe pottdilitvimi 
patriarchs then uppear to bavis wotfliippcd ihc imt 
Suprefloe Jeing by ^Mcrifiices, biit tn aiimple maoaer, 
^od to have bad frequent divine tfommunicatioos. 
By degrees their poftcrity fell o6F to idolatry, wor- 
Ihipped the fuoj moon, and ftarsi dieified dead mefb 
and polluted theai(elvcs mth the moft toipure ami 
abommable inftitutions. The Jfraetiits alooe woe 
kept to the worfliip of the true God, and cveoibey 
ivexe often infe£led by their idolatrous neighbows. 
Now all this is 4)erfc^y, agreeable to wvbat we find in 
pagan hiflory. The idolatrks of tbe pagans aoe 
acknowledged on all .hands, k appears alfi) from 
pagan hillory, that they grew up by degrees^ » the 
£cripturcs intimate. ^11 the pagan religions appear 
to have had the worfhip of one god fupsrior to tbe 
reft, as their common fouodatioo. They all codea- 
voured to render bim propitious by ^crifice; which 
funely jcannot be an hunun i|)veotion> nor a cuilon^, 
whicb, if invented in one nation, nvould be read^ 
propagated to anodact. T bey .all joined nrtedtatorial 
and inferior, alfo local and tutelar deities to tbetme 
god. And they all uught the frequency of divine 
communications. Hence the pagan oeiig^s appear 
to be merely the degenerated offspring of patriarchal 
revelations, and to infer them as their caufe. Heoce 
the pretences of kings, lawgivers, priefts, ^od great 
men, to infpiration^ .with the credulity of tbe mul- 
titude. 
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titudc. That there had been divine communications, 
was beyond difpute ; and therefore all that reluOance 
CO admit them, which appears in the prelent age, was 
over-ruled. At flrft there were no impoftors. When 
therefiare they did arife, it would not be eafy for the 
multitude to,diftingui(h between thofe who had really 
(iivinc communications, and thofe who (Mily pre* 
tended to them ; till at laft all real infpiration having 
ceaied amongfl: the gentile world, their fcveral reli- 
gions kept pofleflion merely by the force of education, 
fraud in the priefts, and fear in the people 1 and even 
chefe fupports began to fail at laft, about the time 
of Chrift's coming. And thus many things, which 
have been thought to weaken the evidences for the forip- 
tore accounts, are found to ftrengthen them, by flow- 
ing naturally from that ftatt of religion in ancient times, 
and from that only, which the fcripture delivers. 

A farther confirmation of the fame fcripture accounts 
of the fk)od, difperfion of mankind, and patriarchal 
revelations, may be had from the following very 
remarkable particular : it appears from hiftory, thai 
the diSerenr nations of the world have had, caieris 
paribus^ more or lefs knowledge, civil and religious, in 
proportion as they were nearer to, or had more inti- 
mate communication with, Egyft^ PaUJiine^ CAaldsa^ 
Mii the other countries, that were inhabited by the 
moft eminent perfons amongft the firft defcendents of 
Noab^ and by thofe who are faid in fcripture to have 
had particular revelations made to them by God; 
and that the firft inhabitants of the extreme parts of 
the worW, reckoning PaUftine as the centre, were in 
general mere favages. Now all this is utterly inex^ 
pKcable upon the footing of infidelity, of the exclu* 
fion of all divine communications. Why (hould not 
human nature be as fagacious, and make as many 
difcoverirs, civil and religious, at the Cape of Good 
Hopty or in America^ as in Egypt ^ PaUftiney Mefo^ 
f9iamia, Greeet, or Rem ? Nay, why fhould Pd^^nn 
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k far exceed them all, as it did confeiSrdly ? Allow 
the Icripcure accounts, and all will be clear and eafy. 
Mankind, after the flood, were firft dilperfed from 
the plains of Mefopotamia. Some of the chief heads 
of families fettled there, in Palaftm^ and in Egypu 
PaUftine had afterwards extraordinary divine illumi- 
nations beftowed upoh its inhabitants, the IfraeUles 
and Jews. Hence its inhabitants had the pureft 
notions of God, and the wifeft civil eftablifhrnehL 
Next after them come the Egyptians and CbahUoMs, 
who, not being removed from their firft habitadons, 
and living in fertile countries watered by the NiU^ 
Tigris^ and Eupbratest may be fuppofed to have pre- 
fer ved more both of the antediluvian and poftdiluvian 
revelations, alfo to have had more leifure for inven- 
tion, and a more free communication with the IfraeUtes 
and Jewsy than any other nations: whereas thofe 
fmall parties, which were driven farther and farther 
from each other into the extremes of heat and cold, 
entirely occupied in providing neceflaries for them- 
felves, and alfo cut oflf by rivers, mountains, or 
diftance, from all communication with PaUJiisu^ 
Egypt, and CbaUiea, would lofe much of their 
original ftock, and have neither inclination nor ability 
to invent more. 

XrCt us now confider the hiftory of particular fads, 
and inquire what atteftations we can produce from 
pagan hiftory for the fcripture accounts of Abraham 
and his poftcrity the Ifraelues and Jews. We cannot 
cxpeft much here, partly becaufe thefe things are 
of a private nature, if compared to the univerfal 
deluge, partly becaufe the pagan hiftory is either 
deficient, or grofsly corrupted with fable and fi£tion» 
till we come to the times of the declenfion of the 
kingdoms of Ifrael and Judah. However, fonne faint 
traces there are in ancient times, and many con- 
curring circumftances in fucceeding ones; and, as 
foon as the pagan records come to be clear and certain^ 

wc 
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ive have numerous and ftrong confirmations of the 
facred hlftory. Thus the hiftory oi jibraham fccms 
to have (ranfpired in fome meafure. It is alfo proba- 
ble> that the ancient Bratbmans i/yere of his pofterity 
by Ktturab^ that they derived their nanie from him, 
and worfhipped the true God only. Mqfes is men- 
tioned by many heathen writers, and the accounts 
which they give of his conducing the Ifraelites from 
Egypt to Canaan are fuch as might be expeAed. 
The authors lived {o long after Mo/es^ and had fo 
little opportunity or inclination to know the exa£t 
truth, or to be particular, that their accounts can- 
not invalidate the fcjripture hiftory, though they do 
a little confirm it. The expulfion of the Canaanites 
by Jojbua feems to have laid the foundation of the 
kingdom of the Jbepberds in the Lower Egypt men- 
tioned by Manetbo, and of the expulfion of the natives 
into the Upper Egypt; who, after fbme centuries, 
drove the Jbepberds back again into Canaan about the 
time of Saul. The Canaanites mentioned by St. /iu- 
ftin and others, upon the coaft of y^iV, may be of 
the fame original. See Newton* s Cbronol. page 198. 
We may conclude from the book of Judges, that there 
ix^ere many petty Ibvereignties in the neighbourhood 
of Canaan ; and it appears from pagan hiftpry, as Sir 
Ifaac Newton has redlfied it, that the firft great 
empire, that of Egypt , was not yet rifen. * When Da^ 
vid fubdued the Pbiliftines or Pb^enicians, Cadmus 
and others feem to have fled into Greece, and to have 
carried letters with them, which the Pbiliftines had 
probably learnt, about a generation before, from the 
copy of the law found in the ark taken from the IfraeU 
ites. After Solomon*^ temple was built, the temple of 
Vulcan in Egypt, and others in other places, began to 
be built in imitation of it; juft as the oracles of the hea- 
diens were imitations of God's communications to the 
Jjfraelites, and particularly of that by Urim and Tbum^ 
mim. Sbiftfok^ who came out of Egypt in the fifth year 
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of Ribcboam, is the Sefojhris of Herodotus i and this 
point, being fettled, beconnes a capital pin, upon 
which all the pagan chronology depends. Hence 
Herodotus's lift of the Egyptian kings is nnade proba- 
ble and confiftent. As we advance farther to the 
Affyrtan monarchy, the fcripturfe accounts agree 
with the profane ones rectified; and when we come 
ftill farther to the ara of Nabonajfary and to the 
kings of Babylon and Ptrjiay which are pofterior to 
this ara^ and recorded in PtoUfny^s canon, we find 
the agreement of facred and profane hiftory much 
more exaft, there being ceruin criterions in the 
profane hiftory for fixing the fa£ts related in it* 
And it is remarkable, that not only the direft rela- 
tions of the hiftorical books, but the indirefl inci- 
dental mention of things in the prophecies, tallies 
with true chronology $ which furely is fuch an evi- 
dence for their genuinenefs and truth, as cannot be 
called in queftion. And, upon the whole, it may be 
obferved, that the facred hiftory is diftind, metho- 
dical and confiftent throughout; the profane utterly 
deficient in the firft ages, obfcure, and full of fic- 
tions, in the fucceeding ones ; and that it is but juft 
clear and precife in the principal fadbs about the time 
that the facred hiftory ends. So that this correAs 
and regulates that, and renders it intelligible in many 
inftances, which muft otherwife be given up as utterly 
inexplicable. How then can we fuppofe the facred 
hiftory not to be genuine and true^ or a wicked im- 
pofture to rife up, and continue not only undifcovered, 
but even to increafe to a moft audacious height, in 
a nation which of all others kept the moft exaft ac- 
counts of time ? I will add one remark more : this 
iame nation, who may not have loft fo much as one 
year from the creation of the world to the Babylonifi 
captivity, as foon as they were deprived of the affift-- 
ance of prophets, became moft inaccurate in their me- 
thods of keeping time, there being nothing mor^ 

erroneous 
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erroneous thah the accounts of Jqfepbus^ and the 
nuxlern Jews^ froni the linnc of CyruSy to that of 
Alexander the Gnat \ ootwithftanding that all the re- 
quifite affiftances might eaiily have been borrowed 
from the neighbouring nations, who now kept regular 
annalst Hence it appears, that the exadnefs of 
the facred hiftory was owing to the divine allift- 
ance. 

It is an evidence in favour of the fcriptures> allied 
to thofe which I am here <:onfldering, that the man- 
ners of the perfons mentioned in the fcriptures have 
that iimplicity and plainneis^ which is alfo afcribed to 
the fit (I ages of the world by pagan writers; and 
both of them concur, by this, to intimate the novelty 
of the then prefent race, i. e. the delqge. 

BeGdes thefe atteftations from profane hiftory, 
we may confider the Jews themfelves as bearing 
teftimony to this day, in all countries of the world, to 
the truth of their ancient hiftory, i. e. to that of 
the Old and New Teftamems. Allow this, and it 
will be eafy to fee how they ftiould ftill perGft in their 
attachment to that religion, thofe laws, and thofe 
prophecies, which fo manifcftly condemn them, both 
in paft tioKS, and in the prefenft. Suppofe any conG* 
derable alteration made in their ancient Jiiftory, /• e. 
any fuch as m^y anfwer the purpofes of inGdelity, and 
tbeit pnrfent ft^te will be inexplicable. 

The books of the New Teftament are verified by 
hiftory, in a manner ftill more illuftrious; thefe 
books being wriuen, and the fads mentioned therein, 
tranfailcd, during the times of Juguftus, Tiierm, and 
the fuccieeding C^ars. Here we may obferve, 

Firft, That the incidental mention of the Roman 
emperors, governors of JuJ^a, ^nd the neighbour* 
ing provinces, the Jewifo high priefts, fedts of che 
Jeit^s^ and their cpftoms, of places, and of tranf- 
adiions, is found to be perfedly agreeable to the hifto* 
ries of thofe tjmes. And as (he whole number of 

I 3 thefe 
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tbefe particulars is very great, they may be reckoned 
a full proof of the genuinenefs of the books of the 
New Teftament 3 it being impoflible for a perfon who 
had forged thenn, i. e. who was not an eye an4 ear 
witnefs, and otherwife concerned with the tranf- 
adtions as the books require, but who had invented 
many hiftories and circumftances, &c. not to have 
been deficient, fuperfluous, and erroneous. No man's 
memory or knowledge is fufficient for fuch an adapta- 
tion of feigned circumftances, and efpccially where 
the mention is incidental. Lee any one confider how 
' often the beft poets fail in this, who yet endeavour 
not to vary from the mariners and cuftoms of the 
age of which they write; at the fame time that 
poetry neither requires nor admits fo great a minute- 
nefs in the particular circumftances of time, place, 
and perfons, as the writers of the New Teftament 
have -defcended to naturally and incidentally. 

Secondly, That Chrift preached in Judaa and 
Galilee^ made many difciples, and was 'crucified under 
Pontius Pilaiiy at the inftigation of the chief men 
among the Jews ; alfo that his difciples preached after 
his death, not only in Judaa^ but all over the Roman 
empire j that they converted multitudes, were perfc- 
cuted, and at laft fufiered death for their firm adhe« 
rence to their mafter i and that both Cbrift and his 
difciples pretended to work many miracles; are fadts 
attefted by civil hiftory in the ampleft manner, and 
which cannot be called in queftion. Now thefe fefts 
are fo conneftcd with the other fafts mentioned in the 
New Teftament, that they muft ftand or fall together. 
There is no probable account to be given of thefe 
fads, but by allowing the reft. For the proof of this, 
I appeal to every reader who will make the trial. 
It may alfo be concluded from the remarkable un- 
willingnefs of the prefent unbelievers to allow even 
the plaineft fafts in exprefs terms. For it (hews 
them to be apprehenfive^ that the -connection between ^ 

the 
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the feveral principal fafts mentioned in the New 
TeftamenC is infeparable, and that the atteftation 
given to ibme by civil hiftory may eafily be extended 
to all. 

Ic has been objefbedj that more mention ought to 
have been made of the common fa£b by the profane 
writers of thofe times^ alfo fome acknowledgment 
of the miraculous ones^ had they been true. To this 
we may anfwer, Firft^ That Judaa was but a fmall 
and diftant province of the Roman empire^ and the 
Jews themfelves, with whom the Chriftians were for a 
long time confounded, much defpifed by the Romans. 
Secondly, That hiftorians, politicians^ generals, &c. 
have their imaginations fo much preoccupied by 
affairs of ftate, that matters purely religious are litde 
regarded by them. Gallic cared for none of tbefe 
things. Thirdly, That a perlbn who attended in any 
great degree to the chriftian affairs, if a good man» 
could fcarce avoid becoming a chriftian ; after which 
his teftimony ceales to be pagan, and becomes 
chriftian ; of which I fhall fpeak under the next head. 
Fourthly, That both thofe who were favourers of 
the chriftians, and thofe averfe to them in a moderate 
degree, one of which muft be the cafe with great 
numbers, would have motives to be (ilent ; the half 
chriftians would be filent for fear of being perfecuted ; 
and the others would affe£t to take no notice of what 
they difliked, but could not difprove $ which is a fa£t 
that occurs to daily obfervation. Laftly, When thefe 
things are laid together, the atteftations of the profane 
writers to the common faAs appear to be fuch as one 
might exped, and their (ilence as to the miraculous 
ones is accounted for. 

Thirdly, All the chriftian writers, from the time 
of the apoftles and downwards, bear teftimony t^ 
the g^uinenefs of the books of the New Teftament, 
and the truth of the fa£ts, in a great variety of ways, 
direft and indired^ and in fuch manner as might bt 
I 4 expe^cd., 
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cxpeded. Their quoucions from them arc numbcrlei^y 
and agree fuSiciemly with the prefent copies. They 
go every where upon the fuppofition of the fa^ts^ as 
the foundation of all their difcourfes, writings, hopes, 
fears, &c. They difcover every where the higheft 
regard, and even veneration, both for the books and 
the authors. In {hort, one cannot fee how this tefti- 
mony in favour of the books of the New Teftament can 
be invalidated, unlefs by fuppofing all the eccleGaftical 
writing of the firft centuries to be forged ai£>; or 
all the writers to have concurred to write as if they 
believed the genuinenefs and truth of thefe books, 
though they did not ; or to h^ve had no ability or 
inclination to diftinguifh genuinenefs and truth froai 
forgery and falfebood ; or by fome other fuch fuppo-* 
iition, as will fcarce bear to be named. 

Here three queftions may be afked, that bear 
fome relation to this fubjeft; and the anfwers to 
which will, I think, illuftrate and confirm what has 
been advanced in the laft paragraph. 

Thus, Firft, It may be a&ed, why we have not 
more accounts of the life of Chrift tranfmitted to us^ 
To this I anfwer, that it is probable from St. LMkt*% 
preface, that there were many (hort and imperfeft 
accounts handed about very early; the authors of 
which, though they had not taken care to inform 
themfelves accurately* did not, however, endeavour to 
inipofe on others deGgnedly ; and that all thefe grew 
into difufe, of courfe, after the four gofpels, or 
perhaps the three firft, were publifbed, or, atleaft, 
after the canon of the New Teftanient was formed 5 
alfo that after this the chriftiahs were io perfe&ljr 
fatisfied, and had the four gofpels in fuch eftcem, that 
no one prefumed to add any other accounts, and 
efpecially as all the apoftles were then dead. 

The Second Queftion is, how come we to have fb 
little account in the primitive writers, of the lives* 
labours, and fufferings of the apoflles? I gnfwer* 

that 
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that the apofilci fcem to have refided in Judaa^ till 
Ntro's army invaded ic> and afterwards to haye tra« 
veiled into diftant parts ; and chat neither their con- 
vens in JuiUa, nor thofe in the diftant barbarous 
countries^ into which they travelled^ could have any 
probable motive for pricing their lives : alfo^ that^ a$ 
to other chriftians, they had neither opportunicics nor 
motives. The chriftians looked up to Chriftj as their 
mafter^ not to the apoftles. Their great bufinels 
was to promote chriftianityi not to gratify their own 
or other's fruidefs curiofuy. They were not learned 
men^ who had fpent their lives in the ftudy of anna^ 
lifts an4 biographers. They did npt fufpedt that an 
account of the lives of the apoftles would ever be 
wanted, or t;hat wy one comUI call their integrity, 
infpiracion^ miracles, &c. in queftion« St. Luh 
feems to have defigned by his Jiis, chiefly to fhew 
how the gofpel firft got firm footing amongft Jews, 
profelytes of the gate, arid idolatrous gentiles; in 
order 10 encourage the new converts to copy the ex- 
amples of the apoftles, and firft preachers, and to 
publifh the gofpel in all nations. Laftly, The pri- 
mitive chriftians had early difputes with JiWi, hea- 
thens, heretics, and even with one another ; which 
took up much of their attention and concern. 

Thirdly, It may be alkedj who were the perfons 
that forged the fpurious ads and revelations of feve- 
ral of the apoftks, &c. I anfwer, , that, amongft 
the number of thofe who joined themfelves to th4 
chriftians, there muft be many whofe hearts were not 
truly purified, and who, upon apoftati^ing, would 
become more felf-interefted, vain-glorious, and im<- 
pure, than before. Thcfe were antichrifts, as St. John 
calls them, who left the church becaufe they were 
not of it. Some of thefe forged books to fupport 
themfelves, and eftablifh their own tenets. Others 
might write partly like enthufiafts, partly like im- 
poftors. And, laftly. There were fome both weak 

and 
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and wicked men^ though not fo abandoned as the 
ancient heretics^ who in the latter end of the fecond 
century, and aft^wards, endeavoured to make con* 
verts by forgeries, and fuch other wicked arts. 
However, all thofe who are ufually called fathers, in the 
firft ages, ftand remarkably clear of fuch charges. 

Fourthly, The propagation of chriftianity, with 
the manner in which ic was oppofed by both Jtws 
and Gentiles, bears witnefs to the truth and genu- 
inenefs of the books of the New Teftament- But I 
forbear entering upon this argument, as it will come 
more properly in another place. Let me only oMcrre 
here, that there are many paflages in the Talmudical 
writings, which . aflFord both light and confirmation 
to the New Teftatpent, notwithftanding that one 
principal defign of the authors was to difcredit it. 



PROP. XXV. 

ne Agreement of the Books of the Old and New Tefta^ 
ments with tbemf elves and with each other ^ , is an 
Argument both of their Genuinenefs and Truth. 

The truth of this propoGtion will be evident, if 
a fufficient number of thefe mutual agreements can be 
made out. It is never found, that any fingle perfbn, 
who deviates much from the truth, can be ib 
perfeAly upon his guard as to be always confiilent 
with himfelf. Much lefs therefore can this happen 
in the cafe of a number, living alfo in different ages. 
Nothing can make them confident, but their copy* 
ing faithfully after real fafts. The inftances will 
make this clearer. 

The laws of the Ifraelites are contained in the 
Pentateuch, and referred to in a great variety of 
ways, dired and indirect, in the hiftorical books, in 
the Pfalms, and in the Prophecies. The hiftorical 
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fafts alio in the preceding books are often referred 
CO in thole that fucceed, and in the Pfalms and Pro- 
phecies. In like manner the gofpels have the great- 
eft harmony with each other, and the Epiftles of St. 
Paul with the ASs of the Apoftles. And indeed one 
may fay, that there is fcarce any book of either Old or 
New Teftament, Which may not be (hewn to refer to 
many of the reft in fome way or other. For it is to 
be obferved, that the Bible' has been ftudied and 
commented upon far more than any other book what- 
foeverj and that it has been the buftnefs of believers 
in all ages to find out the mutual relations of its parts, 
and of unbelievers to fearch for inconftftencies ; alfo 
diat the firft meet every day with more and more 
evidences in favour of the fcriptures from the mutual 
agreements and coincidences here confidered; and 
that unbelievers have never been able to allege any 
inconfiftencies that could in the leaft invalidate the 
uuth of the principal fa£bs ; I think, not even afieft 
die divine infpiration of the hiftorical books, ac- 
cording to the fecond or third hypothelis above- 
mentioned. « 

It will probably illuftrate this propofttion, to bring ^ 
a parallel inftance from the Roman writers. Sup- 
pofe then that no more remained of thefe writers thaii 
iMy^ Tulfyy and Horace. Would th^ hot by their 
references to the fame fafts and cuftoms, by the 
famenefs of ftyle in the fame writer, arid differences 
in the different bnes, and numberlels other fuch like 
circumftances of critical confidcration, prove them- 
felves^ and one another to be genuine, and the prin- 
cipal fa£ls related, or alluded to, to be true ? 

It is alfo to be obferved, that this mutual harmony 
and felf-confiftency, in its ultimate ratio, is the whole 
of the evidence which we have for fadts done in an- 
cient times or diftant places. Thus, if a perfon was 
fo fceptical as to call in queftion the whole Roman 
hiftory, even the moft notorious fafts, as their con-' 

quefts 
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qytfts firft of Italy^ and then of the neighbouring 
countries^ the deacb of Cafar^ and the fall of the 
weftern ennpire by the invafions of the Goths and 
Vandals^ with all the evidences of thefe from books^ 
infcripcions^ coins^ cuftoms^ &c. as being all forg^ 
in order to deceive; one could only fiiew him, that it 
is incopGftent with what he fees of human nature, to 
fuppoTe that there Aould be fuch a combination to 
deceives or that the agreement of thefe evidences 
with each other is far too great to be the cfied of 
any fuch fraudulent delign, of chance, &c. And all 
thefe arguments are, in effect, only bringing a number 
of concurring evidences^ whofe fum total foon ap- 
proaches to (he ultimate limit, /. e. to unity, or ab- 
folute certainty, nearer than by any diftinguifhable 
difference. It does not therefore import, in refped 
of real conviction, after a certain number are brought, 
whether wc bring any more or no; they can only 
add this rmperceptible defeft, /• e. pradically nothing* 
Thus I fuppofe, that the remaining writings of Lvuy^ 
iidljfi and Horace alone would fatisfy ahy imparii^ 
man fo much of the general ei^nfivenefs of the Ro^ 
man conquefts, &c. that nothing perceptible could 
be added to his conviction ; no more than any com- 
mon event can, or ever does in fa£t, appear more cre- 
dible irom the teftimony of a thoufand than of ten 
or twenty witnciles of approved integrity. And 
whoever will apply this reafoning to the prcfent cafe, 
mud perceive, as it appears to me, that the number- 
lei^ minute, dired, and indired agreements and 
coincidences, that prefent themlelves to all diligent 
readers of the fcriptures, prove their truth and ge- 
nuinencfs beyond all contradiction, at lead according 
to the firft and lowed bypothelas concerning divine 
inipiration. 

As to thole few and fmall apparent inconGdcncies, 
which are fuppofed to confine the infpiration of the 
fcriptures to this lowed fenfe ; one may obfcrve, that 
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they dccrcafc every day as learned men inquire far- 
ther; and that, were the fcfiprures pcrfeftly exaft 
in every particular, there muft be fome apparent 
difficulties, arifing merely from our ignorance of an- 
cient languages, ct)ftoms, diftanc places, &c. and 
confequentiy that if thefe be not more, than our 
ignorance makes it reafonable to expcA, they are 
no objedion at all. And of apparent inconfiftencies 
one may remark in particular, that they exclude the 
fuppofition of forgery. No (ingle forger, or com- 
bination of forgers, would have fuffered the apparent 
inconfiftencies which occur in a few places, fuch as the 
difierent genealogies of Chrift in St. Matthew and St. 
Lftke^ and fome little variations in the narration of 
the fame faft in different gofpels. Thefe are too 
obvious at firft fight not to have been prevented, had 
there been any fraud. 

I will here add an hypothefis, by which, as it ap- 
pears to me, one may reconcile the genealogies of 
St. Matthew and St. Ltike. I fuppofe then, that St. 
Matthew relates the real progenitors of Jofepbx St. 
Liike the feries of thofe who were heirs to David by 
birthright; and that both tranfcribed from genealo- 
gical tables, well known to the Jews of thofe times. 
St. Matthew sihcr David takes Solomon, from whom Jo^ 
Jeph lineally defcendcd. St. Luke takes Nathan, upon 
whom, though younger than fome others, and even 
than Solomon, we muft fuppofe the birthright to be 
conferred, as in the inftanccs of Jacob and Jo/eph. 
St. Matthew proceeds by real defcent to Salathiel, at 
the time of the captivity ; St. Luke proceeds by the 
heirs according to birthright, and comes to Salatffiel 
likewifc. We muft therefore fuppofe, that Salathiel, 
Solomon* s heir, was now David's alfo, by the ex- 
tinftion of all the branches of Nathan's family. St. 
Matthew then takes Zorobabel as Jo/efh's real proge- 
nitor, St. Luke take him as heir or eldeft fon to ia- 
lathiiL Again, St. Matthew takes ^biud the real 
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progenitor, SLLuh Rhefa the eldeft fon; and dius 
St. Matthew proceeds by lineal d^fcent to Jo/epb, St. 
Luki by heirs to the faa)C Jqfepb 5 for wc are to fop- 
pofe, that Heli dying without heirs male, 7^^^ 
become his heir by birthright, i. e. heir to ZorctaSe/, 
I. e. t6 David. If we farther fuppole, that the vir^n 
Mary was daughter to Heli^ for which there appears 
to be fome evidence, the iblution will be more com- 
plete, and more agreeable to the Jtwiflb cuftoms. It 
confirms this folution, that St. Matthew ufes the 
word him<rtf which reftrains his genealogy to lineal 
defcent -, whereas St. Luke ufes the article tS, which 
is very general. It confirms it alfo, that St. Luke*% 
defcents, reckoning from David to Salathiel^ are but 
about twenty-two years apiece; which is much too 
fliort for defcents from father to fon, but agrees very 
well to defcents by birthright. As to St. Matthew's 
defcents, they are far too long, after the captivity, 
for defcents from father to fon ; but then it is eafy 
to fuppofe, that (bme were left out on account of 
dying before their fathers, or fome other reafon. 
Three of the kings of Judab are left out after Joram, 
perhaps on account of their being of the immediate 
pofterity of the idolatrous ylhays daughter AthaUah. 
Others are left out after the capdvity, perhaps for 
ibme fimilar reafon. 



PROP. XXVI. 

The Unity ofDefipi, which appears in the Di/penfations 
recorded in the Scriptures^ is an jirgument not only 
of their Truth and Genuinenefs^ but alfo of their 
Divine Authority^ 

For this unity is not only fo great as to exclude 
forgery and fiftion, in the fame way as the mutual 
agreements mentioned in the laft propofuion, but 
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alfo greater than the bcft and ablefl: men could have 
prefervedj in the circumftances of thefe writers, 
without the divine alliftance. In order to fee this, 
let us inquire what this defign is, and how it is pur- 
fued by the feries of events, and divine inierpo- 
fitions, recorded in the fcriptures. 

The defign is that of bringing all mankind to an 
exalted, pure, and fpiritual happinefs^ by teaching, 
enforcing, and begetting in them love and obedience 
to God. This appears from many pafiages in the. 
Old Teftament, and from almoft every part of the 
New. Now we are not here to inquire in what 
manner an almighty being could fooneft and moft 
effeftually accompli (h this. But the queftion is, whe- 
ther, laying down the date of things as it has been, 
is, and probably will be, for our foundation, there 
be not a remarkable fitnefs in the difpenfations 
afcribed to God in the fcriptures, to produce this 
glorious efieft : and whether the perfons who admini- 
ftered thefe difpenfations did not here concur* with 
a furprizing uniformity, though none of them faw 
God's ultimate defign completely, and fome but very 
imperfeAly ; juft as brutes by their inftinAs, and chil- 
dren by the workings of jtheir natural faculties, con-- 
tribute to their own prefer vation, improvement, and 
happinefs without at all forefeeing, that they do this« 
If we alter any of the circumftances of the micro- 
cofm or macrocofm, of the frame of our own na- 
tures, or of the external world that furrounds us, we 
fhall have queftion rife up after queftion in an endlefs 
feries, and ftiall never be fatisfied, unlefsGod ftiould be 
pleafed to produce happinefs inftantaneoufly, /. e. 
without any means, or fecondary inftrumental caufes, 
at all ; and, even then, we ftiould only be where we 
were at our firft fctting out, if things be confidered 
in the true, ultimate light. We are therefore to lay 
down the real ftate df things, as our foundation, 
f. e. we are to fuppofe man to be in a ftate of good 
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mixed with evil, born with appetites, and expofed 
to temptations, to which if he yields, fufFcring muft 
follow; which fufFering, however, tends to eradicate 
the difpofition frorti whence it flowed, and to implant a 
better : we are to fuppofe him to be endued with vo- 
luntary powers, which enable him to model his aflFec* 
tions and aAions according to a rule; and that the 
love of God, his ultimate happinefs, can never be 
genuine, but by his firft learning to fear God, by hh 
being mortified to plcafure, honour, and profit, and 
the mod refined felfifti defires, and by his loving his 
neighbour as himfcif, i. e. we muft fuppofe all that 
which praftical writers mean by a ftate of trial, 
temptation, moral exercifc and improvement, and 
of praftical free-will. Let us fee therefore, how 
the fcveral difpenfations mentioned in the fcriptures, 
their being recorded there, and the fubordinate parts, 
which the prophets and apoftles a£led, confpired to 
bring about thi^ ultimate end of man, both in each 
individual, and in the whole aggregate, confidered 
as one great individual, as making up the myfticai 
body of Chrift, according to the language of St. 
Paul I and inquire, whether, if all other reafons were 
fct afide, the mere harmony and concurrence of fo 
many parts, and fo many pcrfons removed from each 
other by long intervals of time, in this one great de- 
fign, will not compel us to acknowledge the genuine- 
nefs, truth, and divine authority, of the fcripiures. 

The firft thing which prefents itfelf to us in the 
fcriptures, is the hiftory of the creation and fall. 
Thefc arc nbt to be accounted for, as was faid above, 
being the foundation upon which we ga However, 
the recording them by Mojes^ as tradition began to 
grow weak and uncertain, has been of great ufe to 
all thofe, who have had them communicated by this 
means pcrfeiElly or imperfcftly, /. e. to a gncat part 
of the world. This hiftory imprcflcs an awful and 
amiable fcnfc of the Divine Being, our creator and 
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judge I (hews tbe heinou&els of fin ; and mortifies us 
CO this worldj by declariDg that our pafiage through 
ic muft be attended with labour and forrow. We 
find oupielves in this ftate 1 revealed religion did not 
bring us into it: nor is this ftate an objeAion td 
revealed religion, more than to natural : however, 
revealed religion goes a ftep higher than natural, 
and (hews tbe immediate fecondary caufe, viz. the 
fin and wilful difobedieoce of our firft pareocs* And 
when the account of paradifc, of man's expulfion 
thence, and of the curfe pad upon him in the be* 
ginning of Gene/is^ are compared with the removal 
of this curfe, of ibrrow, crying, pain; and death, 
with tbe renovation of all things, and with man's 
reftoration to the tree of life and paradifej and hi^ 
admiffion into the new Jerufakm in the laft chapters 
of the revelation, hope and fear quicken each 
other} and both confpire to purify the mind, and 
to advance the great defign confidered under thia 
propoGtion. 

How far the deluge was necefifary, ceteris mancM^ 
tibus^ for the purification of thofe who were deftroyed 
by it, u e. for accomplifhing this great end in them, 
we cannot prefume to fay. It is Sufficient, that there 
is no contrary prefun^ptioo, that no methods con- 
fiftenc with the ftate of things in the ancient world 
were negle<5ted, as far as we know, and that we are 
not in the leaft able to propofe a better fcheme. We 
leave thefe rebellious, unhappy people, now traoflated 
into another ftate, to the fame kind Providence which 
attended them in this, and all whofe puniQiments on 
this lide the grave are for melioration. However, tbe 
evident footfteps of this in the world, and the clear 
tradition of it, which would continue for ieveral ages> 
alio the hiftory of it delivered by Mofesy have aa 
unqueftionable good tendency. Sinners,, who refle6l at 
all, cannot but be alarmed at fo dreadful an inftance of 
divine ieverity. Farther^ if this hiftory ftiould open 
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to us a new rehtion, viz. that which we bear to the 
comets, (his, compared with other parts of the fcrip* 
tures, may give us hereafter fuch intimations concern- 
ing the kindj degree, and duration of future punifh^ 
ment, as will make the moft obdurate tremble, and 
work in them that fear whieh is the beginning of 
wifdom, and of the perfe£fc love which cafteth out 
fear. At the fame time we may obfervc, that the 
covenant which God made, not only with Noah and 
his pofterity, but with all living creatures, after the 
flood, has a direft and immediate tendency to 
beget love* 

The confufion of languages, the coniequent dif<- 
perfion of mankind, and the fhortening of the lives 
6f the poftdiluvians, all concurred to check the exor- 
bitant growth and infeftion of wickednefs. And we 
may judge how neccflary thefe checks were, ceteris 
manentibuSi from the great idolatry and corruption 
which appeared in the world within Icfs than a thou- 
fand years after the flood. The patriarchal revela- 
tions mentioned and intimated by Mojes had the fame 
good effe£ts, and were the foundations of thofe pagan 
religions, and, in great meafure, of that moral (enfe, 
which, corrupt and impcrfeft as they were, could 
not but be far preferable to an entire want of thefe. 
It it be obje<5ted, that, according to this, greater 
checks, and more divine communications, were want- 
ed 5 I anfwcr, that a greater difperfion, or fhortening 
of human life, might have prevented the deftined in- 
creafe of mankind, or the growth of knowledge, civil 
and religious, &c. and that more or more evident 
divine interpofitions might have reftrained the volun- 
tary powers too much, or have precluded that faith 
which is ncccflary to our ultimate pcrfeftion. Thefe 
are conjectures indeed j but they are upon the level 
with the objeftion, which is conje6hiral alfo. 

The next remarkable particular that occurs, is the 
czWxngoi Jbrabam^ the father of the faithful. Now 
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in this part of the fcripture hiftory^^^^[^ tf^NtJi^ tg^ed 
by the New Teftamcnt, we have theflrongeft evi- 
dences of God's great dcfign to purify and perfeft 
mankind. . He is called to forfake his relations^ 
friends and country^ left he (hould be corrupted 
by idolatry; he receives the promifc of the land of 
Canaan^ without feeing any probable oieans of ob- 
taining it> befidcs this promife, in order to wean him 
from the dependence on external means; he waits 
for a Ion till all natural expectations ceafed, for the 
iamepurpofe; by obtaining him he learns to truft in 
God notwithftanding apparent impoflibilities ; and the 
command to facrifice bisjony his only Jon Ifaac^ whom 
be lovedy affords him a noble opportunity of exercifing 
this truft, and of ihewing> that his principle of obe- 
dience to God was already fuperior to the pureft of 
earthly aflfcftions, Laftly, when God promifes him, 
as a reward for all his faith and obedience, as the 
higheft blefling, that in him and bis feed all ibe na^ 
turns of the earth Jhould be blejfed^ we muft conceive 
this to be a declaration, iirft, that God himfelf is infi- 
nitely benevolent; and, iecondly, ythat the happinefs 
of Abraham^ of his feed, and of all mankind who 
were to be blcflcd in his feed, muft arife from their 
imitation of God in his benevblence. This whole 
univerfe is therefore a fyftem of benevolence, or, as 
St. Faul expreffes it, a body, which, ht\nq^ fitly framed 
and compaSed together y increafeth itfelf in love. 

As to the objeftion which is fometimes made to 
the facrifice of Ifaacy we may obferve, that Abra^ 
bam had himfelf received fo many divine commu-- 
nications, and had been acquainted with fo many 
made to his anceftors, that he had no doubt about 
the commands coming from God, did not even aflc 
himfelf the queftion. It is probable, that in that 
early age there had as yet been few or no falfe preten- 
ces, or illufions. Abraham could as little doubt of 
God's right to Ifaac'% life, or of his care of him in 
K 2 another 



another ftatc. Thefc thing$ were parts of the pa- 
triarchal religion. And yet great faith was required 
in Abrabattti before he could overcont)e his natural 
aflfeAion and tendernefs for Jjaac out of a principle 
of obedience to God, and truft God for the accom- 
plilhment of his promile, though he commanded him 
to deftroy the only apparent means of accomplifhing 
it. Unlefs jibrabam had been highly advanced in 
faith and obedience, he could not have ftood ib fe- 
vere a trial ; but this trial would greatly confirm 
thefe. And thus this hiftory is fo far from being 
liable to objeftion, that it is peculiarly conformable to 
thoie methods, which mere reafon and experience 
di6tate as the proper ones, for advancing and perfed-> 
ing true religion in the foul, ^hen the typical 
nature of it is alfo confidered, one cannot furely doubt 
of its divine authority. And, in the previous fteps, 
through which Jirabam pafied in order to obtain this 
bleffing, we have an adumbration and example 
of that faith, patience, and gradual progrels in the 
fpiritual life, which are neceiTary to all thofe who 
hope to be ble/fed wUbfaiibful Abraham. 

Let us next pafs on to Mojes^ and the IfrfelUes under 
his conduA. Here we enter upon the confideration 
of that people, who are the type of mankmd in gene- 
ral, and of each individual id particular; who were 
the keepers of the oracles of God, and who, under 
God, agreeably to his promife to Abraham^ have 
been, and will hereafter be a bleffing to all nations, 
and the means of reftoring man to his paradifiacal date. 
And firft they are oppreiTed with a cruel flavery \n Egypt, 
kft, being delighted with its fertility, and the prefeot 
pleafures of fcnfe which it afforded, they (hould for- 
get their true earthly country, the limd cf fromtfe^ 
They. then fee the moft amazing judgments inflifted 
upon their enemies the Egyfiians by God, whilft they 
themlelves were proteded and delivered, that fo thcjr 
might learn confidence in his power and favour, and 
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be thus prepared for their inftitution in religiooj and 
their trial and purification in the wildernefs* And 
here the awful delivery of the law, their being fed 
from day to day by nniracle, their being kept from 
all commerce with other nations, and frotti all cares 
of thi$ world in building, planting, &c« till their 
old habits, and Egyptim cuftoms and idolatries, were 
quite effaced, and the praflice of the new law efta- 
bliflied, their having the hiftory of the world, and 
particularly of their anceftors, laid before them in one 
view, their tabernacle, their numerous rites and cere- 
monies, additional to thofe of the patriarchal reli- 
gion, '^and oppoHte to the growing idolatries of 
their neighbours- the Egyptians and CanaaniUs, and 
which, bcfides their ufes as types, were memorials of 
their relation to God, and of bis conftant prefence and 
protefkion, and, laftly, the total ^extin6tion of that 
murmuring generation, who longed for the flefli-pots 
of Egypi^ cannot but appear to be intended for the 
purification of this choien people, as being remark- 
ably analogous to the methods of purification, which 
every good man experiences in himfclf, and fees in 
others, /. e. cannot but appear highly conducive to 
the great defign confidered under this propofition. 
At lad, the education and inftruftion of this people 
being finifhed, they are admitted to inherit the earthly 
promife made to their forefathers, and take poffef- 
fion of the land of Canaan under Jojhua. And thus 
we come to a remarkable period in God's difpenfa- 
tions to them. 

Now therefore they are, in fome meafure, left to 
themfclves, for the fake of moral improvement, the 
divine interpofitions being far lefs frequent and fblemn, 
than at the firft ercftion of the theocracy under 
Mofes's adminiftration. Howevier, there were many 
fupernatural interpofitions, appointments, favours, 
correftions, &c. from Jojbua to Malacbi^ on account 
of their yet infant ftaic in refpcdl of internal purity, 
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whofe tendency to improve both the body politic of 
the nation, and each individual, is fufficiently evident. 
After Malachi they were entirely left to themfelves j 
their canon being connpleted, they were then only to 
' hear and digcft what Mojes and the prophets had de- 
livered unto them ; and by this means to prepare 
themfelves ft)r the laft and completeft difpenfation. 

But, before we enter upon this, let us briefly confi- 
der the ftate of the gentile world, in the interval be- 
tween Abraham and Chrift, and what intimations the 
Old Teftament gives us of their being alfo under the 
care of Providence, and in a ftate of moral difci- 
pline. They had then, according to this, Firft, the 
traditions of patriarchal revelations. Secondly^ All 
the nations in the neighbourhood of Canaan had fre- 
quent opportunities and motives to inform themfelves 
l)f the true religion. Thirdly, All thofe who con- 
quered them at any time could not but learn fomcthing 
both from their fubjeftion, and their deliverance after- 
wards. Fourthly, The captivities by Salmanejer 
and Nebuchadnezzar carried the knowledge of the true 
God to many diftant nations, Laftly, The diftrac- 
tions of the Jewijb ftate during the cbtemporary em- 
pires of Syria and Egypi, the rife of the Samaritan 
religion, and the tranflation of the Old Teftament 
into Greek, conduced eminently to the fame purpofe. 
And as it is neceflary in the prefent ftate of things, 
for the exercife of various affcftions, and our moral 
improvement, that there ftiould be degrees and 
fubordinations in common things, fo it feems equally 
neceflary, that it fliould be fo in religious matters : 
and thus the Gentiles may have had, in the interval 
between Abraham and Chrift, all that fuited their other 
circumftances, all that they could have improved by 
internal voluntary purity, other things remaining the 
fame, which is always fuppofed. And it is remark- 
9blc in the view of this propofltion, th4t we learn io 
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much from the fcripturcs concerning the moral difci- 
plinc which God afforded to the Gentiles. 

When we come to the New Teft'ament, the great 
delign of all God's difpenfations appears in a ftill 
more confpicuous manner. Here we fee how Chrift 
began to ereft his fpiritual kingdom^ and the apoftles 
extended it; we have the fublimeft dodrines, and pu- 
reft precepts, for cffefting it in ourfelvcs and others, 
and the ftrongeft aflTurances, that it will be effefted at 
laft, that this leaven will continue to operate till the 
whole lump be leavened. But, above all, it is remark- 
able, that the principal means for effcfting this is 
by fubmiflion and fufferance, not i*efiftance, and ex- 
ternal violence. The preachers arc to undergo (hame, 
perfecution, and death, as the Lord of life and glory 
did before them. This ^s that foolijbnefs of God, 
which is wi/er than men, /and that weaknejs of God, 
which is ftronger than men. Thefe means feem fool- 
,ifb and weak to the falfe wifdom of this world. 
13ut if they be compared with the frame of our na- 
tures, and with the real conftitution of things, they 
will appear to be perfedtly fuited to produce in all man^ 
kind that bed of ends, the annihilation of felf, and 
worldly dcQres, and the pure and pcrfeft love of Qod, 
and of all his creatures, in and through him. 

Setting afide therefore the greaincfs of this end, 
and its fujcablenefs to the divine goodnefs, fetting 
afide al(b the miracles which have concurred in it, I 
fay that the coincidence of the hiftorics, precepts, 
promifes, threatenings, and prophecies of the fcrip- 
turcs in this one point is an argument not only of their 
genuinenefs and truth, but of their divine authority. 
Had the writers been guided by their own fpirits, 
and not by the fup^rnatural influences of the fpirit of 
truth, they could neither have opened to us the various 
difpenfations of God tending to this one point, nor 
have purfued it themfclves, with fuch entire fteadinefs 
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and uniibrmity, through lb niany ditfbrent ages of 
thcf world. 

The gradual opening of (his defign is an argument 
to the fanie purpofe. Man*s wifdom^ if it could have 
fornned fuch a defign^ would have rulhed forward 
upon it prennaturely. At the fanic time we may 
obfcrve, that this defign is implied in the fcriptures 
from the firll, though not expreffed fo as to be then 
underftood ; which is another argument of their 
divine original 

Cor. From the reafoning ufcd under this pro- 
poficion we may be led to believe^ that all the great 
events which happen in the worlds have the fame 
ufe as the difpenfations, recorded in the fcriptures^ 
viz. that of being a courfe of moral difcipline for 
nations and individuals, and of preparing the world 
for future, difpenfations. Thus the irruption of the 
barbarous nations into the Roman empire, the Ma^ 
hometan impofture, the corruptions of the chriftian 
religion, the ignorance and darknefs which reigned 
for fonie centuries during the groileft of thefe corrupt 
tions, the reformation, reftoration of letters, and 
the invention of printing, three great cotemporary 
events which fucceeded the dark times, the rife of 
the enthufiaftical fe£ls fince the reformation, the vaft 
increafe and diffufion of learning in the prefent 
times, the growing extenfivenefs of commerce between 
various nations, the gr^at prevalence of infidelitf 
anrK)ngft both ^ews and Chriftiansi the difperfion of 
Jews and JefuUs into all known parts of the world, 
&c. &c. are all events, which, however mifchievous 
fome of them may fcem to human wi(dom, arc, 
Citteris manentibusy the moft proper and effe£tua| way 
of battening the kingdom of Chrift, and the renova- 
tion of all things. 
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PROP. XXVII. 

Divine Communications^ Miracles, and Prophecies, are 
agreeable to Natural Religion, and evenjeem necejjarj 
in the Infancy of the World. 

Sim:E God is a being of infinice juftice, mercy, and 
bouncy, according to natural reJigionj it is rea^ 
ionable to expeft, that if the deficiencies of natural 
reafon^ or the inattention of mankind to the foot-- 
fteps of his providence, were fbch at any x\m^, as 
that all the world were in danger of being lofk in 
ignorance, irreligion, and idolatry, God ftiould inter- 
pofe by extraordinary inftrudion, by alarming inftan- 
ces of judgn^enc and mercy^ and by prophetical de- 
clarations of things to come, in order to teach men 
his power, his juftice, and his goodnefs, by fenfible 
proofs and manifeftations. We muft not fay here^ 
that God could not fufier this; but inquire from hif-- 
tory, whether he has or no. Now I fuppofe it will 
eafily be acknowledged, that this was the cafe with the 
gentile world in ancient times, and that the Judaictd 
and Cbriftian inftitutions have greatly checked irre« 
ligion and idolatry, and advanced true natural reli- 
gion; which is a remarkable coincidence in favour 
of thefe inftitutions, though all other evidences for 
them were fct afide. Neither muft we fay here, that 
fince God permits grofs ignorance in fome nations, 
the Hottentots for inftance, even to this day, he might 
have permitted it in all mankind. Allow that we 
know fb little of his unfearchable judgments, as not 
to be able to make any certain conclufion: yet 
furely it is much more agreeable to the forenamed 
attributes, and to the analogies of other things^ 
that the bulk of mankind fhould have fuch a know- 
ledge of Qod, as fuits their intelledual faculties, and 

other 
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other circumftanceS) and carries them forwards in 
moral improvement, than that all fhould ftand ftill^ 
or go backwards, or make lefs improvement in re- 
ligion, than tallies with their improvements in other 
things; alfo that there Ihould be a fubordination 
in religious advantages^ rather th^n a perfeA equa- 
lity. 

Natural religion alfo teaches us to confider' God 
as our governor, judge, and father. Now all thefe 
fuperiors have two ways of adminiftration, inftrudion 
and providence for the well-being of their inferiors^ 
ordinary and extraordinary. It is therefore natural 
to expe£fc upon great occafions an extraordinary 
interpofition by revelation^ miracle, and prophecy; 
and that efpecially in that infancy of the world 
after the deluge, which both facred and profane 
hiftory a/Ture us of; inafmuch as both dates and 
individuals require much more of the extraordinary 
interpofition of governors and parents in their in^ 
fancy, than afterwards: all which has a remarkable 
correfpondencc with the hiftory of revelation, as it 
is in faA. And the analogical prefumptions for 
miracles, in this and the laft paragraph, feem at leaft 
equal to any prefumption we have, or can havc^ 
in this our ftate of ignorance of the whole of things, 
againft them. 

But there is another argument in favour of mira- 
<;ulous interpofitions, which may be drawn from the 
foregoing theory of human nature. I take it for 
granted, that mankind have not been upon this earth 
from all eternity. Eternity neither fuits an imperr, 
fed, finite race of beings, nor our habitation the 
earth. It cannot have revolved round the fun, as it 
does now from all eternity j it muft have had fuch 
changes made in it from its own fabric and principles, 
from the Ihocks of comets, &c. in infinite time, 
as would be inconfiftent with our furvival. There 
was therefore a time when man was firft placed upon 

the 
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the earth. In what (late was he then placed ? Aa 
infant, with I)is nnind a blank, void of ideas, as 
children now arc^ijorn ? He would pcrifti inftantly, 
without a fcrics of miracles to prcfcrve, educate, and 
inftrudt him. Or if he be fuppofcd an adult with a 
blank mind, i. e. without ideas, aflbciations, and 
the voluntary powers of walking, handling, fpeak- 
ing, &c. the conclufion is the fame ; he muft perifli 
alfo, unlefs conduced by a miraculous interpoHtioa 
and guardianfhip. He mud therefore have fo much 
of knowledge, and of voluntary and fccondarily auto- 
matic powers, amongft which fpeech muft be reck- 
oned as a principal one, imprefled , upon him in 
the way of inftindt, as would be neceffary for his 
own prefervation, and that of his offspring ; and this 
inftin£t is, to all intents and purpofes, divine reve- 
lation, fince he did not acquire it by natural means. 
It is alfo of the nature of prophecy ; for it feems im- 
poflibje for mankind to fubfift upon the earth, as it 
now is, without fome foreknowledge, and the confc- 
qucnt methods of providing for futurity, fuch, for 
inftance, as brutes have, or even greater, fince man, 
unprovided with manual arts^ is peculiarly expofed to 
dangers, neceflities, and hardfhtps. 

Let us next confider, how the firrt men are to be 
provided with the knowledge of God, and a moral 
Icnfe : for it feems neceffary, that they Ihould be 
poffcffcd of fome degree of thcfe; elfe the fenfual 
and fenfual defires would be fo exorbitant, as to be 
inconG^ent both with each man's own fafety, and 
with that of his neighbour ; as may be gathered from 
the accounts of favage nations, who yet are not en- 
tirely deftitute of the knowledge of God, and the 
moral fcnfe. Now, to deduce the exiftcnce and attri- 
butes of God, even in a very imperfeft manner, from 
natural phenomena, requires, as it feems to me, far 
more knowledge and ratiocination, than men could 
have for many generations, from their natural powers; 

and 
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and that efpecially if we fuppofe language not to be 
infpired, but attained in a natural way. And it ap- 
pears both from the foregoing ^ account of the nooral 
fenfe, and from common obiervation^ that this 
requires much time, care^ and cultivation, befides 
the previous knowledge of God, before it can be a 
match for the impetuofity of natural defircs. ■ Wc 
may conclude therefore^ that the firft men could not 
attain to that degree of the knowledge of God, and 
a moral fenfe, which was neceflary for them, without 
divine infpiration. 

There are feveral particulars in the Mojaic account 
of the creation, fall, and circumftances of the an- 
cient world, which tally remarkably with the method 
of reafoning ufed here. Thus, man is at firft pla- 
ced in a paradife, where there was nothing noxious, 
and confcquently where he would need lefs miracu- 
lous interpofition in order to preferve him. He lives 
upon the fruits of the earth, which want no previous 
arts of preparing them, and which would ftrike him 
by then- Imells, and, after an inftar^ce or two, incite 
him to pluck and tafte : whereas animal diet, be- 
fides its inconfiftency with a ftate of pure innocence 
and happinefs, requires art and preparation hecefla- 
rily. There is only one man, and one woman, cre- 
ated, that fb the occafions for exerting the ibcial 
afiedions may not offer themfelves in any great de- 
gree, before thefe affeftions are generated; but, oti 
the contrary, the affedions may grow naturally, as it 
were, out of the occafions. The nakednefs,^ and 
want of fiiame, in our firft parents, are concurring 
evidences of the abfence of art, acquired afiedions, 
evil, &r. i. e. of a paradifiacal ftate. In this ftate 
they learnt to give names to the animal world, per- 
haps from the automatic and femtvoluntary exertions 
of the organs of fpeech, which the fight of the 
creatures, or the found of their feveral cries, would 
excite, having probably a fufiicient ftock of language 

for 
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fbr communication with God and for converfing with 
each other about their daily food, and other neceflary 
things, given them by immediate inftindk or infpira- 
tion. And thus they would be initiated, by nateing 
the animals, into the praSice of inventing, learn- 
ing, and applying words. For ihe fame reafons, 
we may fuppofe, that they learnt many ether things, 
and particularly the habit of learning, during their 
abode in paradife. Nay, it may perhaps be, that 
this growth of acquired knowledge, with the plea* 
fantnefs of it, might put them upon learning evil as 
well as good, and excite the forbidden curiofity. 
After the fall, we find God providing them with 
clothes, Cain banifhed from the prefence of God^ 
an argument that others were permitted to have 
recourfe to this prefence to afk counfel, &c. his 
pofterity inventing arts for them(elves, Enoch and 
Noah walking with God before the flood, and 
Abraham afterwards; all the antediluvian patriarcha 
long-lived, the poftdiluvian long-lived alfo fbc 
iowt generations; amongft other reafons, that they 
might inftruft pofterity in religious and other 
important truths; and the divine interpofuions 
continuing through the whole antediluvian world, and 
gradually withdrawn in the poftdiluvian. And it 
feems to me, to fay the leaft, a very difficult thing 
for any man, even at this day, to invent a more 
probable account of the firft peopling of this earth, 
than that which Mofes has given us. 
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PROP* XXVIIL 

The ObjeSion made aguinft the Miracles recorded in the 
Scriptures^ from their being contrary to the Ccurje of 
Nature^ is of little or no Force. 

It is alleged here by the objeftors, that the courfc 
of nature is fixed aad immutable s and that this is 
evinced by the concurrent teftimony of all mankind 
in all ages; and coniequendy that the teftimony of 
a few perfons, who affirm the contrary, cannot be 
admitted ; but is, ipfo faSoy invalidated by its op- 
pofing general, or even univerfal experience. Now 
to this I anfwer, 

Firft, That we do not, by admitting the tefti- 
mony of mankind concerning the defcent of heavy 
bodies upon the furface of our earth, the common 
effefls of heat and cold, &c. fuppofe that this invali- 
dates the teftimony of thofe who declare they have 
met with contrary appearances in certain caies. 
Each party tcftifies what they have feen ; and why 
may not the evidence of both be true? It does not 
follow, bccaufe a thing has happened a thoufand, or 
ten thoufand times, that it never has failed, nor ever 
can fail. Nothing is more common or conftant, than 
the eflfcft of gravity in making all bodies upon the 
furface of our earth tend to its centre. Yet the 
rare extraordinary influences of magnetifm and elec- 
tricity can fufpend this tendency. Now,^ before mag- 
netifm and eleftricity were difcovered, and verified 
by a variety of concurrent fafts, there would have 
been as much reafon to difallow the evidence of their 
particular efi^efts attefted by eye-witnefles, as there 
is now to difallow the particular miracles recorded in 
the fcriptures ; and yet we fee that fuch a difallow- 
ance would have been a hafty conclufion, would 

have 
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have been quite contrary to the true nature of things* 
And^ in fad, whatever may be the cafe of a few 
perfonsy and particularly of thofe> who think thac 
they have an interefl in difproving revealed religion, 
the generality of mankind, learned and unlearned, 
philofophical and vulgar, in aU ages, have had no 
fuch difpofition to rejed a thing well actefted by 
wimeffes of credit, becaufe it was contrary to the 
general, or even univcrfal, tenor of former obfcrva- 
tions. Now it is evident to confidering perfons, cfpe- 
cialiy if they rcfled upon the foregoing hiftory of 
afibciation, that the difpofitions to afienc and diilent 
are generated in the human mind from the fum total 
of the influences, which particular obfervations have 
had upon it. It follows therefore, fince the bulk of 
mankind, of all ranks and orders, have been dif- 
pofcd to receive fads the moft furprizing, and con- 
trary to the general' tenor, upon their being at tefted 
in a certain limited degree, that extraordinary fada 
are not, in a certain way of confldering the thing, 
out of the tenor of nature, but agreeable to it ; that 
here therefore, as well as in common fads, the ftrefs 
is to be laid upon the credibility of the witnefles; 
and that to do otherwife is an argument either of 
ibme great Angularity of mind, or of an undue 
biafs. 

Secondly, If it (hould be alleged by the objedors, 
that they do not mean, by the courfe of nature, 
that tenor of common obfervations which occurred 
to the firft rude ages of the world, or even that 
tenor which is ufually called fo at prcfent i but thofe 
more general laws of matter and motion, to which 
all the various phenomena of the world, even thofe 
which are apparently moft contrary to one another, 
may be reduced ; and that it is probable, that uni- 
vcrfal experience would concur to fupport the true 
laws of nature of this kind, were mankind fuffi- 
ciently induftrious and accurate in bringing together 

the 
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the faftS) and drawing the condufions from themi 
in which cafe^ any deviations from the tenor of 
nature^ thus fupported and explained, would be far 
more improbable^ than according to the fuppoGtion 
of the foregoing paragraph; we anfwer, that this 
obje£tion is a mere conjedure. Since we do not yet 
know what thcie true. laws of matter and motion 
arCy we cannot prefume to fay whether all phasno- 
mena are reducible to them^ or not. Modern philoib- 
phers have indeed made great advances in natural 
knowledge ; however, we are ftill in our infant ftate» 
in refpeft of it, as much as former ages, if the 
whole of things be taken into confideration. And 
this objection allows and fuppofes it to be ^. Since 
therefore it was the proper n)ethod for former ages» 
in order to make advances in real knowledge, to 
abide by the award of credible teftinnonies, how- 
ever contrary thefe teftimonies might appear to their 
then notions and analogies^ i^ this is alfo the proper 
method for us. 

If indeed we put the courfe of nature for that 
ieries of events, which follow each other in the 
order of caufe and efiedt by the divine appointment^ 
this would be an accurate and philofophical way of 
fpeaking; but then we mud at once acknowledge, 
that we are fo ignorant of what may be the divine 
purpofcs and appointments, of fecret caufes, and of 
the correfponding variety of events, that we can only 
appeal to the ra£ts, to credible relations of what 
actually has been, in order to know what is agreeable 
to the courfe of nature thus explained. The icripture 
miracles may not be at all contrary to its iixednefs 
and immutability. Nor can any objection lie againft 
them, if we confider things in this light* from 
the prefent notions of philofophical men, u i. 
from the courfe of nature, underftood in a popular 
fenfej fince this falls fo (hort of the true courfe 
of nature as here defined, /. t. as admitting 

the 
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cfife'WtrtirfttrttaHty of BWngs fuperiot td u$, men 
*dhirtdy'*iilf|iir^c!l,*\^Ood artgcls, evil fpirits; and 
tfiinytSHitr Ihfltiefltts, jjf which 6iit prdcnt philtr- 
fd|fhy' taii ta!(fc Ho cognfeanee. 

WhW r>?f|yea: to fnbral Analogy, the cafe is fomt- 
'^haf d^fibhertt. If the ttrbral attributes of God, and 
tht ;^tni?rar rules of his providence, be fuppofed to 
be ttftablhhed up6rt a fure footing, then a furies of 
eventsj whieh Ihoiild t6 contrary to thefe, Would have 
i 'ftrdng ptTfuftiptidn ag^ihft thcnn. And yet it be- 
comes us ta be very diffident here aMb. God h wH- 
lilte/ and we finite: we may thertfore, from feeing 
otiff a feali portion, jodge what wt fefe to be difFer- 
et\i froin What it h, JHowever, revealed religion 
htis no occaflort in general for atiy fuch apology. 
Natutal and revealed religion, the word and works. 
of God, arc ih all principal things ttioft wonderfully 
analogous J as has been fufficienily fticwn by the 
advocates for revealed religion, and mOft cfpecially 
by bifhop Sutler in his analogy. As far therefore as 
ttiOral analogy carries weight, there is pofitive evi- 
dence for the fcripturc miracles. And our compre- 
henfion of natural analogy is fo impcrfeft as fcarce to 
afford any prefumption againft them j but leaves the 
evidence in their favour, of nearly the fame ftrength 
as it would have had for other fafts. 

Thirdly, Let it be obferved, that the evidences, 
for the fcripture miracles are fo numerous, and, in 
mher refpcfts, fo ftrong, as to be nearly equal to 
any evidences that can be brought for the moft com- 
mon h&s. For it is very manifeft, as has been 
obferved before, that a great number of credible evi- 
dences tnake a fom total, that is equal to unity, or 
abfolute certainty, as this has been confidered in the 
'foregoing part of this work, hearer than by any 
perceptible difftrehce: and the gfeateft' number can 
never arrive quite to unity'. The evidence therefore 
for common fafts cannot exceed that for the fcripture 
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miracles by more than an imperceptible dkSerenec^ 
if we eftimate evidences according to the/tru^ft and 
moft accurate manner. Hence the nearly equal evi- 
dences for each mud eftablifli each in nearly an equal 
degree, unlefs we fuppofe either fome fuch inconfift- 
ency between them, as that, common fa(5ts being 
allowed, the fcripture miracles muft be ablblutely 
rejefted, or that there is fome evidence againft the 
fcripture miracles, which may be put in competition 
with that for them ; neither of which things can be 
faid v^ith any colour of reafon. 

Fourthly, This whole matter may be put in an- 
other, and perhaps a more natural, as well as a more 
philofophical light; and that efpecially if the fore- 
going account of the mind be allowed. Aflfociatioo, 
i. e. analogy, perfect and imperfe£b, is the only 
foundation upon which we in fa£t do, or can, or 
ought to aflent ; and confequently a diflbnance from 
analogy, or a repugnancy thereto, is a neceflary 
foundation for diflent. Now it happens ibmetimes, 
that the fame thing is fupported and impugned by 
^ different analogies; or, if we put repugnance tp 
analogy as equivalent to 'miracle, that both a fad 
and its non-exiftence imply a miracle ; or, fince this 
cannot be, that that fide alone, which is repugnant 
to the moft and the n^oft perfed analogies, is niira- 
culous, and therefore incredible. Let us weigh the 
fcripture miracles in this fcale. Now the progrefs 
of the human mind, as may be fcen by all tlie inqui- 
ries into it, and garticularly by the hiftory of affoci- 
ation, is a thing of a determinate nature; a man's 
thoughts, words, and aftions, are all generated by 
ifomething previous ; there is an qftablifhed courfe for 
. thefe things, an analogy, of which every man is a 
judge from what he feels in himfelf, and fees in 
others : and to fuppofe any number of men in deter- 
minate circumftances to vary from this general tenor 
of humaii nature in like circumftances, is a miracle, 
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a^dpn^ be.made a miucle bf any magnitude, L e. 
incF^ible- 19 ^^J degree^ by increaHog the number 
drid*"ipag(li(vdc of (he deviations. It is therefore a 
mifa^ in;^ hMman mind, as great: as any can 'be 
conceivedl in the hiin>fk$ body> to fuppofe that InBnite 
muttit|udes of chriftiaps^J Jev^h and heathens in the 
primitive times, Ihould h^vc bornc fuch unqucftion- 
able tcftimony, ibrpe exprefsly, others by indircft 
circumftances, as hiftofy informs us they did, to 
the miracles faid to be f>erformcd by Chrift, and his 
apo(tles> upon the, human body, unlefs they were 
really, performed. In like manner, the reception 
which the miracles rceordcd in the Old Teftamient 
met with, is a n)iracle, unlefs thofe miracles were true. 
Thus alfo the very exiftence of the books of the Old 
and New Teftamcnt^, of the Jemft) and Chriftian 
religions, &:c. &c. are mirades, as is abundandy 
ffaewn by the advocates fof chriftianity, unlefs wc 
allow the fcripture miracles. Here then a man mu(^ 
either deny all analogy and aflbciation, and become 
an abfolute fceptic, or acknowledge that very ftrong 
analogies may fometimes. be violated, 1. e, he mult 
have recourfe to fomething miraculous, to fomething 
fupernatural, according to his narrow views. The . 
next queftipn then will be, which of the twp oppo^ 
lite miracles will agree beft with all his other notions ; 
whether it be more analogous to the nature of God, 
providence, the allowed hiftory of the world, the 
known progrefs of man in this life, &c. &c. to 
fuppofe that God imparred to certain fcleft perfons, of 
eminent piety, the power of working miracles ; or to 
fuppofe that he confounded the underftandings, af*^ 
fedtions, and whole train of affociations, of entire 
nations, fo as that men, who, in all other things, 
ieem to have been conducted in a manner like all 
other men, Ihould, in refpeft of the hiftory of Chrift, 
the prophets and apoftles, aft in a manner repug- 
oant to all our ideas and experiences. Now^ as this 
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lafl: fuppofitton cannot be ni^ifHattied U dl' ttf5^ (fee 
footing of deifm> fo it Mrobld bt but juft ad probaUe 
as the firft, evert though the objeftor (hould dehy the 
pofllbiliry of the being of a 'God« Fdr the l^ift 
prefunnption, that thete may be a being df ihntMflfe 
or infinite power, knowledge9 and goodnefs, ll^klti^di*- 
ately turns the fcate in favour of the firft fuppofitioh. 

Fifthly, It \% to be confidered^ that the evidences 
for the fcripture miracles are hiarty, and moft of 
them independent Upon one another, whereas iht 
difpenfatlon itfelf i^ a conne£bed thing, and the mira- 
cles remarkably related to each other. If thefefbrfc 
only To much as one miracle could be prt)ved to havt 
been really wrought in confifttiatlon of the y&mijb dr 
Chriftian rcvelatiottfe^ there would be ttfs dbjeftion 
to the fuppofition of i, fecond $ and, if this be 
pN}ved, ftiil lefs to that of a third, &C; ti}| at laft 
the rcluftance to receive them Would tjuite vanidi 
(which indeed appears to have been the cafe in the 
latter pate of the primitive times, when the ibcott- 
tefbblc evidences for the chriftian mi^aclfcs hiad bce*i 
fo much examined and Confidered, as quite to over* 
come this rcluftance; and it feems difficult to account 
for the credulity in receiving falfe miracles, which 
then appeared^ but upon fuppofition, that hnarty thi^ 
ones had been wrought). But it is not fo with the 
evidences. The greateft part of thefe have fo little 
dependence on the reft, as may be fecn even -from 
this chapter, that they muft be fet afide feparatdy by 
the objedtor. Here it ought to bfe added, that the 
objeftors have fcarce ever attempted to fct afide any 
part of the evidence, and never fucceeded in foch an 
attempt j which is of itfelf a ftrong argument in fa- 
vour of the fcriptUres, fince this i^ plainly the nr>dft 
hatural and eafy way of difproving a thihg that is 
falfe. It ought alfo to be obfervcd here, that the ac- 
complifhment of prophecy, by implying a miracl<, 
does in like manner overbear the reluctance' to receive 
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miracii^. ' So thac if any cd^&4erdble:e^nts, which 
have already happened in the world, can be proved 
m have been foretpld in fcNpture in a manner ex- 
ceeding chance, and human forefighS) the objedtion 
tp mhrades; cohQdered in this propoIltion> falls to 
the 9tiimd at once. 

Stxxblfw if any one fhould affirm or think, as 
fome perfons fcem to do, that a miracUr is ina- 
pofliblev l^t him conlider, that this is denying God's 
omnipotence^ and b«en niaintaining, that man is th@ 
fiipicme agent in the ynivef feu 



PROP. XXIX. 

T'^e ffporical ^vid^nces far tke Genuin^i^ Ttputby uni 
. ifivme4mbprify of the Sicripiures do ^ff gr^w lefsfra$n 

. ff'efi^e^ that ibeyi infre^Je,, 

It is (p(|^i9ieft ^(lieged,^ as an indinedt objeAion 
to the chriftian religion, that the evidence for fads 
done in former times, and at remote places, de- 
creaies with the 4^^^^^ .9^ twai^ and place; and 
confequently that a tiritie rhay come hereafter, when 
;h^ e^iji^encp.^r the chriftiaj^ religi^qn. will be fo in- 
cpqfi^^.jtj[)|( \^ n[ot tp cla^m qut ailent, eyep allowing 
^91 iX 498(5 ft) ^^^* T9^^k^ 1 afffwer, . 

Firft, That printi^g^Ms ii? far fecured all cpnfjder- 
able monuments of antiquity, as that no ordinary 
calamities of wars, diflolations of governments, 
£^« gsan deftrpy any ms^ejrial evidence now in being, 
or Fender it k(^: probable, in any difcernible degree, 
to thofe who ft^U liv^ five hundred or a thoufand 
years heijce. 

Seooi^ljr, That (b many new evidences and coinci* 
dence)^ have been difcoverqti in favour of the Jeivijb 
Md G{rr4^!iM. hiftorics, fince the three gteac concur- 
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r'tng events of printing, the rcforniacion of religion in 
thefe wcftern parts, and the reftoratioa of ktters^ 
as, in feme iDeafure, to niake up for the cvidroces. 
loft in the preceding times; and fince this- inoprovc- 
menc qf the hiftorical evidences is likely td.continuc^ 
there is great reafon to hope^ that they will gro«r 
every day n^ore and more irrcGftiblc to aH candid^ 
ferious inquirers. . . ':. 

One might alfo allege, if \t were needful^ tbat.Mcr 
proper bufinefs. is to weigh carefully tjic evidence 
which appears at prelen^ leaving the care of future 
ages to Providence J that the prophetical evidences 
are manifeftly of an increafing nature, and fo may 
compenfate for a decreafe in the hiftorical ones ^ and 
that though, in a grofs way of fpeaking, the evi- 
dences for fafts diftant in time and place arc weak- 
rned by ' this: diftance, yet they are not weakened in 
an exaiSt proportion in any cafe, nor in ^dy propor- 
tion in all cafes. No one can think a fa^ relating 
to the ^urkijh empire lefs probable at London than at 
PariSi or at fifty years diftance than -at ftrrty. 



PROP. XXX. 

ne Prophecies delivered in the Scriptures proDe tbe 
Divine Autbmiy of the Scriptufes, even previoujfy to 
the Conjideration of the Gehuinenefs oftbej^ Prophecies i 
hut much more^ if that he allowed. 



In order to evince this propofitfon, I will diftin- 
guiih the prophecies into four , kinds, and fhe^ 
in what manner it holds in refpeft of each kind. 

There are then contained in the fcripturcs, • 

Firft, Prophecies that relate to the ftate of the 
nations which bordered upon the land of Canaan^ 

Secondly, Thofe that relate to the political ftate 
qf the Ifraelites and Jew$ in' all ages. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, The types and prophecies that relate to 
the office, time of appearance, .birth-, life, death, 
Tcfurrcftion, and afcenfion of the pronnifed Meffiaby 
or Chrift. 

Fourilhiy, The prophecies that relate- to the ftate 
of the chriftian chiirch, efpecially in the laccer times, 
and to the fecond fcc^fining' of Chrift.' 

r begin with the prophecies of the firft kind, or 
thofe which relate to die ftate o{ Amaleky Edom^ Moab^ 
ybmon^ Tyre^ Syrian Egypt ^ Nineveh, Babylon, and 
the four great fucccffive empires of the Babylonians,, 
Perjians, Greeks, znA Romans. Now here I obferve, 
Firft, Th^t if we admit both the genuinencfs of thefc' 
prophecies • and the truth of the cominon hiftory of 
the fcriptures, the very remarkable coincidence of* 
the fafts with the prophecies will put their divine' 
authority but of all doubt ; as I fuppofe every reader 
will acknowledge^ upon recollcfting the many par-- 
ticuiar prophecies of this kind, witTi their accom- 
piifhments, which occur in the old Teftament. 
Secondly^ If we allow only the genuinenefs of thefc 
prophecies, fo great a part of them mafy be verified^ 
by the remains of ancient pagan hiftory, as^ to' 
eftablifh the divine authority of that part. Thus, 
if Daniel's prophecies of the image, and four beafts, 
were written by htrrt* iA the time of the Babylonian 
empire, if the prophecies concerning the fall of 
Nhevib, Ballon, T^yrei &c. be genuine, &c. even 
profenfci hiftory wilt^^flliH^r; that more than human 
fbrefight yiz% corictrned in the -delivery of them. 
TWrdI;^^*^'That fuch^ of thefe^ prophetic events as 
remain* to this day, tr' were evidently pofterior to the 
delivery 'of the prophecies, prove their divine autho- 
r?tjr even ant^cedemly io the conficferation of their' 
gehutnchefi, as is ^ffirrine'd in the former part of 
thtf* propofition. Of this, kind are the perpetual' 
fla\^cry of Egypt y the perpetual defolation of Ty^^ 
and Babylon i the wild, unconqucrcd ftate of the 
L 4 IJhmaelUesi 
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IJbnuuiii^ J the gr^at power ^nd. ftnppgtb, of ; the . 
Rgman enfipire beyond thofc of tb^ three ^Qgpiog 
cqnpiritSi it^ divifion imo (;f!q . Hpgdpm^ i i^ ^^ 
being fubdued by any other, as the three (ofegpyig;^ 
were ; the rife pf t|ie .^4^nMan religiqo, . ;^id 
SavfucuU eqipire; tb^ limited; cpj)ynMAWe.: pf ^^t 
empire; and the rifq; ^nd; pfQgr«^ -Pf tb? cqypi^ v^ 
the ^urks. To It^ef? wp \^^f add tb^ (r^pf^iqns 
th^^pafled between the cotenopgrary kfOgdoooa. gf 
Syria and E^gypti propbefied of in the eleventh qbiHfr 
ttr.^of Dmel. , Fpr, (jn^e tb^fe ^prophcqes-.icacli 
dowa tq (he tinges of jinlmbus , Eppbamf ap4 tbc 
hcginniog fubjc<5Uon of thdi: kingdoms iq tlje fyi^ 
fHan power, they, cannot bqi have. hei?n delivered ptjpr 
to the events^ ^s'may appear bpth fron^ the CQiiQ- 
deration of the Scptuagint tr^pflfition of the book of 
Daniel^ and the ewipAion of the. Pjbliqal /?fe^4w 4% 
a living language before that tinne, even tbOPgb tfh^ 
book of JOaniel ihould not be conGdered as a ^exHiiw- 
bqok^ for which fufpicion there j«, how^yfir^ is^ 
fopocjation. Laftly, we may remark, that jl^fe, 
apd indeed aU the other prophecies, h^ve the ^px^ 
rpark^ of genpinenefs as the reft of the ftriptpre^ 
or a3 any other books ; that they canopc be fep^riH^ 
frond the context without tbi^ PRrppft vioJfneif» fo 
tbatf if this be allowed to be gi^npip,?^ thofe mu(| al|b , 
that hiftory a^d cbronqlogy .^re in fo uacerqiin ^. 
ftare in ancient tiaies, that tl^e prophecies cdnpet^ 
ing foreign coqqtraes cpuld.aqr:h^ye. been adapted tq 
the &(fts, evea af^er they; ba$J. happen^d^ ypfh fo 
much e?u^acfs \^^ mode^o ipqujfef* have: fhe^p^f^c 
fcripture prop^cies to be, by a^. learned Hf^tioo, iW4 
much lefs by fhie J^^J, . vybp w^r,e remark^ly igqot^ 
rajn^ of what p^d in forqign^. ji^pptries 4 ?^..tbj« 
tiiyfe prpphecjes> which arc d^v.er?(i in thfif^i^ftftpr 
cjf dream awj vifion, , have a vf ry ftfopg ipxern^il 
eyidf nee for their gpauiacnpfs^ t#kcn from fh^ lu- 
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B^t pf this \vefk; 

I proceed, in the fecond plac^ tp ^aw ' iiioij^i f be 
pji^jhfcifs, tfwt r^m tP fhe poUMcal.ftatft, ^ |he 
J^ffj«, BTQYd ttiP,4>viBP aMfhprUy:«f I*»ft feip«A»f*4 

n.W,-.^pd 9f aBjujpet^ipate jiiwi«». r'g.iW*' «>p8Pft 
QWrdtyje^ toi ^fee.,|)fOfwf^,. pr pnophfcyi ^titlw jUp4 
qf fj«<^», g»veq;fp AlfMbm* ■Jfa^h,^^^ 7>IAoki..m 
t^; B1^eR}W??i«?: PflP?WPi<?g ^::9a«}vity qC.'lbe.:lifiSi 

>¥»t^ 4^K- fetvq aft^r i«w«ify jegrs j 4|id to., dje/r 
<f<?nfFrnii)g.% <v)H6^ gfjeiKfr )i;?p|iwy ♦nd:dlf^l*ii«L 
pff^)ia«i..tft fali ppwi ^htf..:ffeofe9r, fwpl^-.iftdlht 

pU9« Pf jM P"^ghfpi?.5» an^ Jby Clifift . |n^ inife 
a|«ii(Hp« JH ijia liT^iw T«ft«fnfin6*„,. Tbsre, wasHnft 
iWWa) Pfotuit^ilitf , ;at thP^ «»»<? whffl Jliflff ©«©lMn 

iHppcn jq, thf «>ffww,.m. whJffe fh<?y WflW ^cdii^edi. 
304 jjavc M:<:prdjng)y t^af^^^i ibut* in te^ t^ 
itfflPftft iflipfftbi*iliV<i} fo (A^t ij i9»ft.«i(pt?rvlft*?«ry: 
<ywW Jnwilig^iWi ioquiri!f> J^- WUhwg jefsiri^litftr 
IgpeEf^jF^I .Hl>0W}e^gf ^PWld hKHe j«i^l^lfd tl/^f ?»!») 

^yf:;?^^*!^^^© ^ g?fluip§. ; ,>-.: ,^ 

: )^^03», ijeQjJfis thefQrewciitj(w#d..e>'idfne«p (^H^iUi, 

^•SfiUffy in 9r^ t^ gp t» t\^ hr4 q( Q»*Wti 
their burying Jqf^M CgmW> awi ejtrryjng Ji^JtiMfi 

imfn i*«h ^«>{plwBly itpnply..tbgt th? p?oo9ifipiof 

thi^ JUod had; li«fl:^iwn \o,simt «n?pftor§t Tfewft 
ai(Q ^ prop^ecMs rrfatjug to tjhe captivities pf ^^5«t 
9aA'jH4(ik» W*^ |tq ibeip reftftfMJQRS, n^Alite fpiirgft 
^ pyc of the old prophets, that, if they be not 
) genuine, 
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geti&lne, the whole books muft be forged ; and thc^ 
genuinencfs of thofe in the New Teftamcnt cannoti 
but be allowed by all. - 

I come now, in the third place, to fpeak of the 
types and prophecies that relate to Chrift, the tin>c 
of' his appearance, his offices, birth, life, deiidr, 
ttftirreftion, and afc^fion. Many of thefe area^-* 
pli^ to him by himfelf, and by the authors of the 
books of the New Teftament; but there are alio' 
ittihy others, whofr difcbvery jand application arc left' 
to the fag'acity and ihdbflry of chriftians in all ages. 
Thik feeims to be a field 6f great extent, ind the evi- 
dence arifing from, it of an incrtaling nature. It h 
probable; that the chrifKans' of the firft; ages werei 
a<^t}iiaihted with lb m^ny more clHiumftances relating** 
to the life', death, &c. of Chrifty as or^ this actothit 
tb^ be able to apply a* larger nombei* of types M^ 
pli6pjiecies to him than we can. But then this may 
jiirfhaps be compehfated to us by the daily opening 
of^th<^ fcriptures, and our growing knowledge • in* 
iltfk typical and prophetical nature of them. What- 
i^ already difcovered of this kind, feems no Ways 
pofl&ble to be accounted for, but from the fuppdfi-- 
ttehi th^ God, by his power and foreknowledge, Ib^ 
or4ired the a6tidns, biftory, ceremonies, &c. of the 
Patriarchs and Jews^ and the language of the pro- 
phets, iia to make them correfpond with Chrift, hrs 
offices, aftions, and fuffcrings. If any one doubts" 
of this,' let him attempt^ ^ apply the types and 
prophecies to any other ^fbn. I will jtift meniiofi* 
fHht clafTes, inco which lYittt typiJs and prophecies 
mi^y-be^diftinguifhed, and under each of them a few' 
ittmrkable inftances. There are then, •-*•; 

J^Firft, Prophecies which evidently relate to Chnft^,' 
and either to him alone,* or to others in an inferior 
degree only. Such are that of Jiitob concerning 
Sbikhj of Mojis concerning a great prophet and law« 

giver 
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giver that 'ftorulJ^torne atier him> of Ifitiab itl;^1iis* 
fifty-fccond an^ fifty-third chapters o( DaniH; ^tbh-^' 
cerning the M(S^^, many in tfht16ft atf^tfprie^hcts 
concerning a great prince, a prince of the' hotjfe of 
David, &c/%ho (hould nnake a new coftven^nt^ith' 
his people, &c. &c. ; ;'^y; ' 

Secondly; Typical circtthiftail^es in the liv^i^^of 
^incni, pfrfons, as of Jj^^i'Jcfepb, ^0Jkiiii,iy4^id, 
Solomon^ Jonah i and in the common htftory of '<he* 
yetvijk pedpte*,' «8 its being c4]kdkS\}t of Egypt.' '^ 

Thirdly, Typical ceremonies ^n the 7i?t«;(^ ifrorfliip^ 
as their facKfie^ In gcner*!,* thofe df the paflS^ver 
and day of expikkm in pi8i<HSlarp«:c. n To this htitd* 
we ffeay a^ refirr thie lypitttPttat^W of^^he^ high^ 
pricfthood,'^lftd of the ofttb *f king, plficft; aAd; 
prophet, amongft the Jews, &c. ' •-'^^^ "- . 

• FourtbljS'^lrfid^ apparently '>irieidental metttk>h* of 
many circumftaMes in theffti tki^g^^ which yet a^rec 
fo 'cxaftly, ' iod- in* a' way ley tTWcl)^';afeavo;'thancc;' 
with Ghtift,-- as 10^ itiakc il^evidcntr'thW^JfiV^ere 
originsilly' intended tdi be> ap|iliccij*to him.^ *-Tfe not 
breaking a 'boneibf thi PafeKal'iittmbV ihc?feeiltion 
of renting ^the gak^nt, Uikl i^a(HK^'k>ti!^U^^'^e 
veftore, b/^vD^irfj of <)ffet4#i^>giiir^rihd irincg»;'>of 
kK>kingoil^ttn[^<vh6m'th*y4tod pietwdj'^tf^^ 
day updn nuAidifous ottcafioiils, &c. and (^ikunnftiiHees' 

ofthiskind. -■ -■ ^^^-jr^^'.^ :...,; .'f./jibiir. -^ 

JNow; thde^ types atid^ proJ>hediei/' affortl^M^ 
the f4me ^vtdfeiice, whether ^wc eonfider-^tHt? books 
of the' Old Teftai^nt as geriuine, or iio/^-'Bd^^tuy 
6m caH* 4n queftion their brin^fextant a^^ We nJbw* 
liave them/ fhiaW immaterial VliriaHSns^'^cepic*d; 
before- the time of Chrift^s appcarihce.' 'Many^'of 
tfiem do Indeed require the comrrtori hiftory of.4he 
N^w Teftament to be aRoweti is true. - But theri-'are 
fome, th<>ft, for inftance, which relate to Chd'hUmili-^ 
ation and^^ath of Chrift, and the fpirituality of hiS'' 
office^ the proofs of whofe accomplifhment are fufH- 
\ - cientty 



Qippthi wi^nt to-riwi vsNc woflt^, «V9n indq>Aii^. 

arc ^fg \»iiif b Fel#Wi t((?t the . clif i^afl cjtujrcb., H«i« 

fideration. -, . • . 

FidJi, Tiff pix4i^tiMftif»9fi§rmng # ineYi.gnd pore 
religwn, wbiqh yf^^ bp.fe up by tl)e,CfM|BUigof tb« 
piicimjfrd ./kfe^A,, . ,. 

Secondly, A 8W»i *n4 SHW^l-QWrj^i^ <rf tWf 
r^ljgvw* which was.^pioHew ia jiftw-r«W«ies, 

Xbircjly, Tbff feffiv^ry pf tbf sbfiftiaq «hur(^ 
fFft9>: thif vP?rni^i)t by great tHft<«l<^lfi ?nd the 
i}na^:e^bii4mpac i^f ffiie 9nd puiFfi. religion, o«lM 

ytrufalem. Sec. .j, ,-. " '• 'i ••- 

,.'i;iwi:P^i4yftll/}.:^f:;thp.ftFft i^n4 third kii»d9 aboiind 
evfi« wivrf in( the-.pW. phftph«s, )«,*«:, difgoprfte 
of .QHHft^,^ in,:^fl>i}i|ine8 of thff a^ltts. .Tboft 

tJw, ^ela{mt\ «nd. .ths- tiaftiflP i6»f S?.: i'au/, Sfe 

a,npanfl«f.tb*<v«iHBp!)j>f ihfi fi^ft-.^ad-lfcertri fewd havo 
JJ0fvVfir64.no ,lbe ;4Jfcdykfti#||Si T «:ap««t, be upkaowB 
«9, W.!Jn%J>'rui*fl Ifriwt-.peffpn,. in fttiy e^iftiwi 

fffi^yjsi.uAi' ihs Ai»e t^m u iq «u^m, tb^r tte 

predifbions of thefe things could have nq .fovinilfilipo 
ill p,Ff?Jb^|ff,cpnj^yp?8 wfie* they v^re giveq. The 
^vSHt^ gfi.thp third.. ei*fs-h!ky?.no,iypj:r»seiv;fd.thflil 
^j^ofljHlifh^nti j^m tbtfc hayn bwn .fo^.fome qea-, 
tMF«s i»aft^ jioi^-.§re ftiiU JpiBrp«ti»j»l 4dWno« »fld 
nr,ap*rmi9n>,ai^diB f^r \hpmi »*Jd it HOW f^Pms utufin 
Iwiabl? 1 R> do«bR . /«f 4e , nmv^ probability of tbiii^ 
%?qoi^pli(hfTienr» MoltHt ws doubt at the ian^e tin^Q 
otf.ijw. tryth of ^be reiigloft itfelf.- If it bf trwr, 
it n^uOfl upqn.nfioFCidjligf n( and ^9)paiitiftl e^g^imn^iPRj 
l2Wh puc% ijlflf, ta^d omfqw »U Oppftfilif^n* 

•. Aft* 



• Aftd it ?i rMflirtclAly a^t*8blt tb thW imir of 

iWHt bf prdifh^W-, whiCh IWM Iftfr^ifrti- Wilteh^e tht 
'^rtJth of tM chfiftiJih fdlgl©»!to^^the^fW>ftHto(Wc^ 
Ttiihhe^ ffipti^ bd4etfWlfcsd by fKcftht fcvfdent?tt 'of 
* fefs iHuWrlbus nature; 

Let ttic add hehf, that nrraity of \ht pfaltm irfe 
-fjtctiliarly a^plkable t6 the reftofarioh and cbrtvii^fio^ 
bt the 7«tJi ^nd to the fihal pfevalence fand ^feblKh*. 
ttiirrtt of th* chriftian ehmth, L t. to the tVfehts Df 
tb* third ckfs, 

f tibt>. XXXI. 

fh D^ne nf Olfcurity vibkb k foimd in tbe Propbi^ 
cits efthe Stripturesy is nH p ffreat as to iMalidati 
fbe foregoing Evklentes fir jbeir dhijno ykuboriiyi 
itit^ on tbi Contrary^ is itfdf M iwUre^ Tifiimm^ in 
tbeir Fovonr. 

... f 

l!* order ttyprbve this p^dpoOtibtti I obfthv^, 
Firft, .iThttt there are a fufficient httnr>ber of 
prophecies, whtofc interpretation is certain, cfear, 
artd prccife, to fhew that thi^ir agreement wkli the 
events phedi£ted Is faJ* iabov^ the powers of chaticc^ 
or hunnan fol'efight. But for the prbof of fhi§ point, 
which takes in a great coni>p&fs bf literatbr^, I rhuft 
iefer to the authors whb hfevi* treated it in detail. 
And as thofc who have ekamlned this point wth 
acturacy and innpak-ti&lity, do, as I prcfume, univer- 
fally agree to the poGtion here laid dbwrt, fo thbft 
t^ho have not don^ fo, <^ah have no pretence fb^ 
aflfertihg the contrary 5 this being iart hiftorieal rt^kte^, 
which is to be detern^ihed as others bf a like kind, 
▼iz. by the hiftorieal evidences. The reader may, 
however, fornft (bme judgment, in the grofj^, even 
from the fev# inftances, which are alltged under xht 
laft propofulon. 

Secondly, 
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.^ $«cftndjyi Th^\ f;^fi jn.ihc types. and prophecies 
^hcrce interpFecers di^r from e^ch pcber, the differ- 
.ence'$ are often (o^ incqnfidcrable> and the agreements 
fo gentralj or elfc the prophecy iafuite^ tp the feveral 
evtrnl^ to which it is applied by different interpre- 
ters^ as to exclude both chance, and hiwun fore- 
fight, r 4'^^ to infer :a divine communication. This 
pqint requires alfo a careful and candid examination^ 
and tbei), I jhink, cannot but be determined in the 
affirmative J efpecically when the very great number 
of types and prophecies is taken into confideration. 
Fitneis in numerous inftances is always an evidence 
of defign ; this is a method of reafoning allowed, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, by all. And though the fitnefs 
may not be perfcftly evident or precife in all, yet, 
if it be general, and the inftances very numerous, 
the evidence of defign, arifing from it, may amount 
to any degree^ ahd fall fhort of certainty by an im- 
perceptible difference only. And indeed it is upon 
thcfe principles alone, that we prove the divine pow- 
er, knowledge, and goodnefs, from the harmonies, 
and mutual fitneffes, of vifible things, and from final 
caufes, inafmuch as thefe harmonies and fitneffes 
are precifely made out only in a few inftances, if com- 
pared to thofe in which we fee no more than general 
harmonies, with particular fubordinate difficulties^ 
and apparent incongruities. 

That the reader may fee in a ftrongcr lijght, how 
fully the fitneffes, confidered in the two foregoing 
paragraphs, exclude chance, and infer defign, let him 
try to apply the types and prophecies of the four 
clafles before-mentioned to other perfons and events 
befides thofe, tp which chriftian interpreters have ap- 
plied them ; and efpecially let him confider the types 
and prophecies relating to Chrift. If defign be ex- 
cluded, thefe ought to be equally, or nearly fo, appli- 
cable to other perfons and events ; which yet, I think, 
no fcrious confideratc perfon can affirm. Now, if 

chance 
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chance be Oj»ce ^xcludedy and the.neceffity of bav){)g 
j-ecourfe to defign admitted^ we (hall be inftaatlf 
compelled to acknowledge a coatrivance greater than . 
hurnafl, fropfi the. long diftances of time intervening 
between the prophecy and the event, with other fuch 
like reafons. 

Thirdly, 1 obferve that thofe types and prophe- 
cies, whofc interpretation is lb obfcure, that inter- 
preters have not been able to difcover any probable 
application, cannot any ways invalidate the evidence 
arifing from the reft. They arc analogous to thofe v 
parts of the works of nature, whofe ufcsj and fubfer- 
viency to the reft are not yet underftood/ And as 
no one calls in queftion the evidences of defign, 
which appear in many parts of the human body, 
becaufe the ufcs of others are not yet known; fo 
the interpretations of propecy, which are clearly 
or probably made out, remain the fame evidence 
of defign, notwithilanding that unfurmountable diffi- 
culties may hitherto attend many other parts of the 
prophetic writings. 

Fourthly, It is predicted in the prophecies, that in 
the latter times great multitudes will be converted 
to the chriftian faiths whereas thofe who preach or 
prophefy, during the g^eat apoftafy, (hall be able to 
do this only in an obfcure, imperfed manner, and 
convert but few. Now the paft and prefent obfcurity 
of prophecy agrees, remarkably with this prediftion; 
and the opening, which is already made, fince the 
revival of letters, in applying the prophecies to the 
events, feems to prefagc, that thi latter times are 
now approaching; and that by the more full difco- 
very of the true meaning of. the prophetic writings, 
and of their aptnefs to fignify the events predifted, 
there will be fuch an accefcon of evidence to, the 
divine authority of the fcriptures, .as none but the 
wilfully igiiorant, the profligate, and the obdurate, 
can withuand. It is therefore a confirmation of the 

prophetic 



|jH)p!fcde «frrtt5hgfe; thit, by the ebi?ttyi<y 6F dt* 

p»t iff ihdm, ft vwy fhoUM bfc pWpifed for cWftlhg 
. ^bit ^drt6iis (fdn¥H<66h of all )^iiiofi^, Which f^ pit- 
diftSd ih bthtl-Si in the trmd ^Hd iMhri^hih irtHth k 
Uprftilrdted. 

t R O P. XXXII. 

// is no ObjeSlion is the foregoing Evidences taken fr^m 
the Types and Propbedes^ that they have ioubUi &r 
even manifold^ Ufes,and Applications ^ but rather a 
Confirmation of them. . 

FbR the fortgoiwg evidences all reft upon this 
foundation, vli. thit there is an ^ptA^fe Hi the types 
drtd prophecies to prefigure the eveht§, gre^tet th«i 
tiah be fuppbfed to rcfult from chance, ot huniih 
fbrefight. When thife is Evidently rti&de but frotti 
the gredl nuiDbei- dF the types and pfophetids, dhd 
the degree of clcarnefs and precitehefs of eath^ the 
fliewihg aftefW^tds, th^t thefc have other ufes and 
i)pplic;itions, Will rathet prove th6 divitie inttrpofitibrt, 
than cxc)10de it. All the worlrt bf God, the parts 
bf a hurtiah body, fyft^nr.s of minerals, plalHs, atid 
ikilimals^ elementary bodies, planets, fixed ftars, ht. 
hiive various ufes and fubfcrviencies, in rdTpeft Of 

^ftch other; and, if the fct^rptul'es be the wohJ of 
God, Analogy w6lild lead one to c^tj^eft forrtthihg 
cdrfefponding hereto in thrrh. When Wen form 
defies, they ^re ihdeed obliged to have One thing 
principally in vie^, and to facrifitfe fuborditiate 
matters to princfpal ones; but ^e 'rtiuft not cirfy 
this prejudice, takeh from the hafrow limits 6f oilr 
power and knowledge, to him who i^ infinite in 

-them. All his-^nds xrentre in the fa*Tie point, and are 
cari'ied to thcif utmoft perfeftion by one and the 
farne means. Thofe hws, ceremonies, and incident^, 

which 
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which bcft foitcd the Jcmjh ft«c, and the fcveral in- 
dividuals of it, were alfo moft apt to prefigure the 
promifed MeflSah, and the (iate of the cbriftian churchy 
according to the perfect plan of thefe things, which, 
in oor wa^ of fpeiking, ei^iflcd in the divine mind 
froai all eternity ; juft as that nDagnit^idr, fuuacion, 
&c. of our earthy which bcft fuits jts prefent inhgbit- 
lints^ is alfo bed fuited to all the chan^e^ which it 
muft hereafter undergo, and to all the inhabitants. 
of other planets, if there be any fuch, to whom its^ 
influence extends. 

The fallowing ihftance nwy perh^ tnalcc this 
matter ropre clearly underftood. Suppofe a perfon 
to have ten numbers, and as many lines, prefepted 
to bis view; and to find by menfuration, that the 
ten numbers exprefled the lengths of the teq line$ 
refpcftivcly. This would make it evident, that they 
were intended to do (b. Nor would it alter the cafc^ 
and prove that the agreement between the numbers 
ftnd lines arofe, without deOgn, and by chance, as 
we exprefs it, to allege that thefe numbers had fome 
other relations} that, for inftance, they proceeded 
in arithmetical or geometrical progrefCon^ were the 
fquares or cubes of other numbers^ &c. On the 
contrary, any fuch remarkable property would rather 
increafe than diminifh the evidence of defign in the 
agreement between the numbers and lines. How- 
ever, the chief thing to be inquired into would plainly 
be, whether the agreement be too great to be ac- 
counted for by chance. If it be, deiigQ muft be 
admitted. 
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PROP. XXXIII. 

ne Application of the types and Prophecies of the 
Old Tefiament hy the tVr iters, of the New does 
not weaken the Authority of thefe U^riters^ but rather 
confirm it. 

For the objedions, which have been made to the 
writers of the Nevy Tcftament on this bead, have 
been grounded principally upon a fuppofition, that 
when an obvious literal fenfe of a paflfage, or a mani- 
ieft ufc of a cerepnony, fuited to the then prefcnt 
times, are difcovered, all others are excluded, fo as 
to become mifapplications. But this has been fhcwn 
in the laft proportion to be a prejudice, arifing from 
the narrownefs of our faculties and abilities* Wheoce 
it follows, that, if the fcripturc types and pro- 
phecies be remarlcably fuited to different things, 
which is a point that is abundantly proj^ed by learn-, 
ed men, they cannot but, in their original, defign, 
have various fcnfes and ufes* And it is fomc con- 
firmation of the divine authority of the writers of the 
New Tcftament, that they write agreeably to this 
original d^Hgn of God. 

It may ^perhaps afford fome fatisfadion to the 
reader to make fomc conjeftures concerning the light 
in which the types and prophecies, which have dou- 
ble fenfes, would appear firft to the ancient Jem 
and then to thofe who lived in the time of our Sa- 
viour. From hence we may judge in what light it 
is reaibnable they (hould be taken by us. 

I^t our inftancc be the fecond pfalm, which wc 
are toTuppofe written by David himfclf, or, at Icafti 
in the time of his reign. It is evident, that there 
arc fo many things in this pfalm peculiarly applicable 
to David's afcent to the throne by God's fpccial 
appointment, to the oppoGtion which he met with 
both in his own nation, and from the neighbouring 

ones, 
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ones, and to his vidtorits over all his ^poTers through 
the favour of God, that the Je^s of that tinnc comW 
not but confider this pfalm as relating to David. 
Nay, one can fcarce doubt, but the Pfalmift himfelf, 
whether he fcenied to hioDielf to compofe it from his 
own proper fund, or to have it diftatcd immediately 
by the fpirit of God, would have Ddvid principally 
in view. At the fame time it is evident, that there 
are fome paffages, pardcularly the laft, BleJJid are all 
they, that put their truft in bim^ i. e. in the Son, which 
it would be impious, cfpccially for an Ifraelite^ to 
apply to Davidi and which therefore no allowance 
for i\kt fublimity of the caftcrn poetry could make 
applicable, it may be fuppoied therefore, that rhany, 
or moft, confidered fuch paflages as having an oi>- 
fcurtty ir^ them, into which they could no ways pene- 
trate; whereas a few periiaps, who were peculiarly 
enlightened by God, and who meditated day and 
night upon die promifes made to their anceftors, par- 
ticularly upon thofe to Abraham^ would prefume or 
conjefture, that a future, perfon of a much higher 
rank than Davids was prefigured thereby. And the 
cafe would be the fame in regard to many other 
pfalms : they would appear to ihe.perfons of the then 
prefent times both to refpedt the then plcfent occur- 
rences, and alfo to intimate fome future more glorious 
ones; and would mutually fupport this latter inter- 
pretation in each other. 

When the prophets appeared in the declenfion and 
captivities of the kingdoms of Jfrael and Judah, the 
fame interpretation would be ftrengthened, and the 
expedations grounded thereon increafed, by the 
plainer and more frequent declarations of the pro- 
phets concerning fuch a future perfon, and the hap*- 
pine(s which would attend his coming. The great 
and various fufferings of this chofen people, their 
return and deliverance, their having their /fcrip- 
tures colleAed into one view by Ezra^ and read in 

M 2 their 
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their fynagbguefi during the toterrdl from £zrj to 
Chrift, the figurative firnfes [Hit upon dreams^ vU 
rions> and parables^ in their fcriptures^ &c. would 
all concur to the fame purpofe, till at laft it is reafon- 
able to expeft^ that the Jews in our Saviour's time 
would conHder many of the inflitucions and ceremo- 
hies of their law, of the hifiorical events, of d^ 
pfalms appointed for the temple* wor(hip, and of 
the infpired declarations of the prophet^ as refpeft- 
ing the future times of the Meffiahi and this, in 
fbme cafes, to the exclufion of the more obvious 
lenfes and ufes> which had already taken place i be* 
ing led thereto by the fame narrow-mihdednefs) 
which makes Ibme in thefe days rejeft the typical and 
more remote fenfe) as foon as they (ee die literal aiKl 
more immediate one. Now, than this wa^, in fiid, 
the cafe of the Je9ios in the time of Chrift, and for 
feme time afterwards, appears fixjm the New Tefta- 
ment, (twa the chriftiaA writers of the firft ages, 
and from the Talmudical ones. 

A great part, however, of the fcriptum typca 
and prophecies appeared to the Jtivs to have no rela- 
tion to then* pit>mifed Meffiaby till they were inter- 
preted by the event. They expected a pa-fon that 
ffaould correfpogd €0 David and Solomon^ two glorioM 
princes j but they did not fee how Ifaacj Or the Paf- 
chal Lamb, fhould tipify him^ or t^iat the circum^ 
ftance of being called out of Egjft^ the appellation 
of Nazarene^ or the parting garments, and rafting 
lots upon a vdhire, (hould contribute to afceitam 
him. However, it is cerrain, that to perfons vv4io 
had for fome tmt confidered their fcripturcs in the 
typical, prophetrcal view mentioiied in the laft para- 
graph, ^ery remarkable circunoftance and coirKi- 
dence of this kind, verified by the ^ent, would be 
a new acceffion of evidence, provided we fuppofe a 
good foundation from miracks, or prophecies of 
mdoubted inf^port, to have been laid previoufly. 

Nay, 
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NnY) fuch coincidences may be confidered not only 
ai argunoencs to tl)e "fews of Chrift's time, but as 
iblid argutnents in thcmfelves, and that cxclufivQly 
of the concent. For though eaqb of thefe coim^ir- 
dences fingly taken* affords only a low degree of evi- 
dence, and fome of them fcarce any ; yet it is a thing 
Dot 10 b« accounted for from chan^, that feparate 
paflag^s of the Old Teftament ihould be applicable 
CO the circumftances of Chrift's life, by an allufioa 
either of words or fenfcj in ten qf an hundred times 
9 grcaeer number, than to any other pcrfons, from 
mere Kcident. And this holds in a much higher 
degree, if the feparate paffages or circumftances be 
iubordinaee parts of a general type. Thus the partr 
ing the garments, the offering vinegar and gall, and 
the not breaking a bone, have H>uch more weight, 
when it is confidered* that Vavidy and the Pafchal 
X^amb, ,arc typea of the M^ab. And when the 
ivbole evidence of this kind which the induftry of 
pious chriftians has broM^t to light jn tbfc Brft ages 
of chriftianity, and again fiac<? the revival of letters, 
is laid together, it appears to me to be both a full 
proof of the tfwth of the chriftian religion, and a 
vindication of the method of arguing trom typical 
And doibible fenfes. 

It may be added in favour of typica 1 reafoning, 
that it correfponds to the method of re^foning by 
W^ogy, which is found to be ^f Aich e^c^enfive ufe 
in philofopby. A type is indeed nothing bgt a^ 
•iwlogy, and the fcripture types are nijc 9n)y a key 
to the fcriptures, but feem alfo tp have cpntributedtp 
pot into wr hmdf the key of nature, analogy. 
And thijs fhf ws us a new cprrefpondence or analogy 
between the word and works of God, However, 
fince certain well-meaning perfons feem to fee preju- 
diced ajgainft typical and double ^nfes, I will ad4 
fome arguments, whereby the writer^ of the New 
Teftament may be defended upon this footing alfo. 

M 3 Firft, 
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Firft, then, Since the J^wj in the tinnes of the 
writers of the New Tcftanncnt, and confequently 
thefc writers themfelves, were nduch given to typical 
reafbnings, and the application of paflfages of the 
Old Teftament in a fecondary fenfe to the times of 
the MeJJiah^ this would be a common foundation for 
thefe writers, and thofe to whom they wrote, to 
proceed upon, derived from aflbciation, and the 
acquired nature of their minds. And it is as eafy to 
conceive, that God fbould permit them to proceed 
upon this foundation for the then prefent time, 
though it would not extend to the world in general, 
to diftant ages, and to pcrfons of diflFerent educa- 
tions, as that they (hould be left to the workings of 
their own acquired natures in many other refpeAs, 
notwithftanding the fupcrnatural gifts beftowed upon 
them in fomc; or as it is to conceive, that God (hould 
confer any thing, exiftence, happinefs, &c. in any 
particular manner or degree. 

Secondly, There are fome paflages in the New 
Teftament quoted from the Old in the way of mere 
allufion. This cannot, I think, be true of many, 
where the paflagc is faid to htfulfitledy without doing 
violence to the natural fenfe of the words, and of 
the context, in the New Teftament : however, 
where it is, it entirely removes the obje^ion here 
confidered. 

Thirdly, If we fliould allow, that the writers of 
the New Teftament were fometimes guilty of erro- 
neous reaibnings in thefe or other matters, ftill this 
docs not afieft their moral charafters at all ; nor 
their intelleftual ones, which are fo manife6t from 
the general foundnefs and ftrength of their other 
reafonings, in any fuch manner as to be of importance 
in refpeft of the evidence for the general truth of the 
fcriptures, or for their divine authority in the firft 
ftnd low«ft fenfe above conGdered, 

PROP. 
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PROP. XXXIV. 

The moral CbaraSers of Cbrijl, the Prophets and 
Afoftksy prwe the Truth and Divine Authority of 
the Scriptures. 

Let us begin with the conPideration of the cha* 
ra&er of Chrift. Tiiis, as it may be collefted from 
the plain narrations of the goipels, is manifeftly 
fuperior, to all other charafbers, fiditious or real^ 
whether drawp by hiftorians, orators, or poets. We 
fee in it the moft entire devotion and refignation to 
God, and the moll ardent and univerfal love to 
mankind, joined with the grcateft humility, felf- 
denial, meeknefs, patience, prudence, and every 
other virtue, divine and human. To which we arc 
to add, that, according to the New Teftaraent, Chrift, 
being the Lord and creator of all, took upon himfelf 
the form of a fervant, .in order to fave all ; that, with 
this view, he fubmitted to the helpleflhefs and infirmi- 
ties of infancy, to the narrownefs of human under^ 
Handing, and the perturbations of human afFeftions, 
to hunger, thirft, labour, wearincfs, poverty, and 
hardOiips of various kinds, to lead a forrowful, 
friendlefs life, to be mifunderftood, betrayed, infulted, 
and mocked, and at laft to be put to a painful and 
ignommioQS death ; alfo (which deferves our moft 
fcribus confideration, however incongruous to our 
narrow apprehenfions it may appear at firft fight) to 
undergo the moft bitter mental agony previou(ly« 
Here then we may make the following obfervations. 

Firft, That, laying down the prefenc diforders of 
the moral world, and the neccflity of the love of God 
and our neighbour, and of felf-annihilation, in order 
to the pure and ultimate happinefs of man, ther^ 
feems to be a neceffity alfo for a fuffering Saviour. 
At leaft, one may affirm, that the condefcenfion of 

M 4 Chrift 
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Chrlft, in . leading the glory which he had with the 
Father befoffe thfe foundatiofl of the world, and in 
(hewing himfclf a perfcft pattern of obedience to the 
will > of God, both in doing and fufiering, has a 
fiioft peculiar tendency to rectify the prefent moral 
depravity of our natures, and to exalt us thereby to 
pure fpiritual happinefs. Now it is remarkable, 
th4t the evangdifts and apofttes (hould have thus 
hie upon a thing, which all the great men amongft 
the ancient heathens nUfledt and which however 
clear it does atd ought now to appear to us, was 
a great ftumbling-block to them, as well as to the 
Jtws i the firft feeking after wifdom, i. e. humaa 
phik>(bphy and eloquence; and the laft requirii^ a 
%n, or a glorious temporal Saviour. Nor can this 
be accounted for, as it feems to me, but by admitting 
the reality of the character, L t. the divine miflkm of 
Chrift, and the coniequent divine infpiration of thofe 
who drew it, /. t. the truth and divine authority oF 
the New Teftament. 

Secondly, If we allow only the truth of the cocn^ 
mon hiftory of the New Teftament, or even, with- 
out having recourfe to it, only fuch a part of the cfaa* 
faAer of Chrift, as neither ancient nor modem Jtw^ 
heathens, or unbelievers, fecm to conteft, k wUI be 
difficult to reconcile fo great a chara£ter, daimiag 
divine authority, either with the moral attributes of 
God, or indeed with itfelf, upon the Aippofitioa of 
the falfehood of that claim. One can fcarce fup* 
pol^, that God would permit a perfofi apparendy fo 
inlvocent and tecellent, ib qualified to impoTe upon 
mankind, to m^ke fo impious and audacious a chinEi 
without having fome evi(knt mark of iir^pofture (ec 
up^n him ; nor can it be conceived, bow a perfon 
could be apparently fo innocent and c»:eUeM;, and 
yet really othcrwife. 

Thirdly, The nnnner in which the *evangeiifts 
%eak of Chrif^ fliews chat thty ^Akw after a real 

copy. 
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a^f i. e. Ihews the genuiocnefit^^iiB HtHfiM^^ ^^the 
g^fpel hiftory. There arc no dircft encomiums 
upon bim, no laboured defences or recommendations. 
His cbarafter arifes from a careful impartial examina- 
tion of all that he faid and did, and the evangelifts 
appear to have drawn this greateft of all chara&ers 
without any direft defign to do it. Nay^ they have- 
recorded fome things, Tuch as hi$ being moved with 
the pafljons of human nature, as well as being 
afieded by its infirmities, which the wifiiom of this 
world would ritber have concealed. But their vie;w 
was to (hew him to the perfon&to whom they preached 
as the promifed Meffiah of the Jews^ and the Saviour 
of mankind^ and as they had been convinced of this 
themfdves from his difcourfes, adions, fufferings^ 
.and refurredioa> they thought nothing more was 
wanting to convince fuch others as were ferious and 
impartial, but a firnple narrative of what Jefus faid 
and did. And if we compare the tranfcendent greats 
ocis of this chara6br with the indirect manner in 
which it is delivered, and the iUitcratene& and low 
condition of the evangdifts^ it will appear impoflUde^ 
titat they flnxild luive forged it, that they fhoold not 
have had a real original before tfaem^ fb that nothing 
was wanting but to record Jimpiy and faithfully* 
How could mean and illiterate perfons excel die 
£;reaccft geniufes, ancient and modern, in drawing a 
cfaarader ? How came they to draw it an indired 
faoanoer ? This is indeed a ftrong evidence of genu* 
ioekieis and truth ; but then it is of fo reclufe and 
fabde a mtture, and, agreeably to this, has been fo 
litric taken notice of by the defenders of the chrif- 
tian- religion, that one cannot conceive the evangelifts 
were at all aware, that it was an evidence; The 
charaAer of Chrift, as drawn by them, is therefore 
genuine and troe^ and coniccpaendy proves his di-^ 
vine milfion both by its tranfcendent excellence, and 
by his laying claim to fuch a ouflion* 

Here 
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Here it ought to be particularly remarked, that oor 
Saviour's entire devotion to God, and fufFeringsfer 
the fake of noen in compliance with his will, is a 
pitch of perfeftion, which was never propofcd, or 
thoMght of, before his coming (much lefs attempted 
or attained) s unlefs as far as this is virtually ip* 
eluded in the precepts for loving God above all, 
and our neighbour as ourfelves, ^nd other equivalrac 
pafiages in the Old Teftament. 

We come, in the next place, to confider the cha- 
rafters of the prophets, apoftlcs, and other eminent 
perfons mentioned in the Old and New Teftaments. 
Here then we may obfcrve, 

Firft, That the charafters of the peribns who arc 
laid in the fcriptures to have had divine communica- 
tions, and a divine miflfion, are fo much fuperior to 
the charadters which occur in common life, that we 
can fcarce account for the more eminent fingle ones, 
and therefore much lefs for fo large a fucceflion of 
them, continued through fo many ages, without 
allowing the divine communications and affiftance, 
which they allege. It is true indeed, that many d 
thefe eminent perfons had confiderable imperfeftions> 
and fome of them were guilty of great fins occa- 
fionally, though not habitually. However, I fpeak 
here of the balance, after proper . deduftions are 
made, on account of thefe fins and imperfedions; 
and leave it to the impartial reader to confider, whe- 
ther the prophets, apoftles, &c. were not fo much 
fuperior, not only to mankind at an average, but 
even to the bed men amongft the Greeks and Ro^ 
manSi as is not fairly to be accounted for by the mere 
powers of human nature. 

Secondly, If this fhould be doubted, their cha- 
rafters are, however, far too good to allow the fMp- 
pofition of an impious fraud and impofture ; which 
mull be the cafe, if they had not divine authority. 
We have therefore this double argument for the 

divine 
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diviQe authority of the fcriptures, if we only allow the 
gcnoinenefs and truth of its common hiftory. 

Thirdly, The charaftcrs of the eminent perfbffs 
mentioned in the fcriptures arife fo much, in an in- 
direft way, from the plain narrations of fadts, their 
fins and imperfections are (b fully iet forth by them- 
felves, or their ftiends, with their condemnation and 
puniihment, and the vices of wicked men, and the 
oppofers of God and themfelves, related in fo candid 
a way, with all fit allowances, that we have in this a 
remarkable additional evidence for the truth of this 
part of the fcripture hiftory, bcfidcs the common one$ 
before given, which extend to the whole. 

Fourthly, The eminent perfons here confidered arc 
ibmetimcs charged by unbelievers with crimes, where, 
all circumftances being duly weighed, they did no- 
thing unjuftiBable, nothing morr than it was their in- 
difpenfable duty to God to do ; as jibrabam in prer 
paring to facrifice Jfaac^ Jojhua in dcftroying the d- 
naanitcSi &c. We cannot determine an aftion to be 
finful from a me^e, abftrafted, general definition of 
it, as that it is the taking away the life of a man, 
&c. but rouft carefully weigh all circumftances. 
And indeed there are no maxims in morality that are 
quite univerfal $ they can be no more than general ; 
and it is fuf)icient for human purpofes, that they 
are fo much, notwithftanding that the addition of 
peculiar circumftances makes the adlion vary from 
the general rule. Now the certain command of God 
may furely be fuch a circumftance. 

Laftly, The perfeftioh of virtue being of an ever- 
growing infinite nature, it is reafonable to expe£b» 
that mankind in its infant ftate, foon after the flood, 
and fo onwards for fome time, (hould be nfjOre im- 
perfed, and have lefs of the pure and fablime precepts 
concerning indifference to this world, and -all prefenc 
things, univerfal unlimited charity, mortification, 
^bftineqce, chaftity, &c* delivered to. them, than 

wc 
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we chriftlans have, and lefs expe&ed from them. 
And yet, upon the whole, the patriarchs and emi* 
nent perfbns among the Jews were htrning and 
fiinmg Ugbts in their refpedive generations. How«- 
ever, it is alfo to be obferved l^re, that the moft 
fublime precepts of the gofpel do appear from the 
firft in the Old Teftamenc, though under a veil; 
and that they were gradually opened more and more 
under the later prophets. 



PROP. XXXV. 

The Excellence of the Do^ne contained in the Script ttres 
is mt Evidence of their Divine Authority. 

This is an argunnent which has great forces 
independently of other confiderations. Thus let us 
fuppofe, that the author of the gofpel which goes 
iinder St. Matthew's name, was not known, and that 
it was unfupported by the writers of the primitive 
times; yet fuch is the unafie£ted fimplicity of ths 
narrations, the purity of the doftrines, and the finccre 
piety and goodnefs of the ientiments, that it carries 
its owa authority with, it. And the fame thing may 
be faid in general of all the books of the Old and New 
Teftaments : h that it ieems evident to me, that, if 
there was no other book in the world befides the 
Bible, a man could not reafonably doubt of the truth 
of revealed religion. The mouth fpeaks from the 
ahmdtmce cf the heart. Men's writings and dif- 
courfes muft receive a tindure from thdr real 
thoughts, defires, and defigns. It is impoflible to 
play the hypocrite in every word and expreffion. 
This is a matter of coqimon daily obfervatioo, tha^ 
cannot be called in qucftion ; and the more any oot 
thinks upon it, or attends to what pafles in hin^litf or 
others, CO the hiftory of the buoun thoughts, woiids» 

and 
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and adkms^ and their neceflkry mutual conncftions, 
f. e. to the hiftory of aflbciationy the more clearly 
will be iee it. We may conclude therefore, even if 
all ether arguments were fet afide, that the authors 
of the books of the Old and New Teftaments, 
whoever they were, cannot have made a ^fe claim, 
to divine authority. 

But there is ai(b another method of inferring the 
divine authority of the fcriptures finom the excellence 
of the doflrinp contained tlxr^in. For the fin-ipturea 
contain doftrine^ concerning God, providence, a 
future ftate, the duty of man, &c. far more pure 
and fublime than can any ways be accounted for from 
the Datura! powers of fneo, fo circujmftanced as the 
facred writers were. That the reader may fee* this 
in a clearer light, let him compare the feveral books 
of the Old and New Tcftamcnts with the cotem- 
porary writers anx>iigft the Greeks and RmnanSy who 
could aot ^ve kfs than the natural powers of the 
homaii miodi but might liave, over aod above, 
ibn^e traditional hints derived ultimaoely from reve^ 
lation. Let him confider - whether it be poflible to 
fiippoie, that Jtmjh fhepherds, fifhemoen, &c. ihould, 
both bdbre and after the rile of the heathen pbik>- 
fophy, ib far exceed the men of the greateft abilities 
and accomplilhments in odier natiom, by any other 
means, than dfvine communications. Nay, we may 
fay, that no writers, frop the invention of letters 
to the prefent times, are equal to the penmen of the 
books of the Old and New Teftaments, in true 
excellence, utility, and dignity ; which is furely 
Aich an internal criterkMi of their ^ divine authority, 
as ought not to be refiiled. And perhaps it never 
is refitted by any, who have duly conlidered thefe 
books, and formed their affeftions and jftions accord- 
ing to the precepts therein delivered. 

An objection is ibmedmes mack: againfl: the excel- 
lence of the doftrines of the fcriptures, by charing 
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tipon them erroneous do£brines^ eftaUiihed ^ by thd 
auchonty of creed^y councils, and particular chur- 
ches. But this is a manner of proceeding highly 
unreafpnable. The unbeliever, who pays fo little 
regard to jthe opinions of others, as to Tt]t&, what all 
churches receive, the divine miflion of, Chrift, and 
the evidences for the truth of the fcriptures, ought 
not at other titres to fuppofe the churches, much le(s 
any particular one, better able to judge of the 
dodrines but (hould in the latter cafe, as. well as the 
firft, examine for himfelfj or, if he will take the 
dodrine upon trull, he ought much rather to take 
the evidence fo. 

If it can be fhewn, either that the true doftrineof 
the fcriptures differs from that which is commonly 
received, or that reafon teaches fomething different 
from what is commonly fuppofed, or laflly that we 
are infufiicient judges what are the real dbftrrnes of 
fcripture, or reafon, or both, and confequendy that 
we ought to wait with patience for farther light, all 
objedbions of this kind fall to the ground. One 
may alfo add, that the fame arguments which prove 
a doflrine to be very* abfurd, prove alfo, for the n^oft 
paVt, that it is not the fenfe of the paffage \ and that 
this is a method of reafoning always allowed ia 
interpreting profane authors. 



PROP. XXXVL 

The many and greai Advantages which have accrued 
to the World from the Patriarchal, Judaical, and 
Chriftian Revelations, prove the Divine Authority of 
the Scriptures. 

These advantages are of two forts, relating refpec- 
tively to the knowledge and praftice of religion. 
I begin with the firft. 

Now 
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Now it is very evidtpc, diat the chriftian revelatidii 
has diffufed a much more pure and perfedt know-^ 
ledge of what is called natural religion, over a great 
part of the world, viz. wherever the profcflion cither 
of cbriftianity or mahometifm prevails. And the 
fame thing will appear, in refpe£k of the Judaical and 
fatriarcbal revelations, to thofe who are acquainted 
with ancient hiftory. It will be found very difficult 
by fuch pcrfons, to account even for the pagan reli- 
gions without recurring to fuch patriarchal communi- 
cations with God, as are mentioned In the Pentateuch^ 
and to the more fujl revelations made to the Jews. 
So that one is led to believe, that all that is good in 
any pagan or ^fe religion, is of divine original ; all 
that is erroneous and corrupt, the offspring of the 
▼atrity, weaknefs, and wickednefs of men ; and 
that properly fpeaking^ we have no reafon from hif- 
tory to fuppofe, that there ever was any fuch thing as 
mere natural religion, i. e. any true religion, which 
men difcovered to themfelves by the mere light 
of. nature. Thefe pofiiions feem to follow from in- 
quiries into the antiquities of the heathen world, 
and of itheir religions. The heathen religions all 
appear to be of a derivative nature; each circum- 
ftance in the inquiry conQrms the fcriptural accounts 
of things, and fends us to the revelations exprefsly 
mentioricd, or indireftly implied, in the Old Tefta- 
ment, for the real original of the pagan religions 
in their fimple (late. This opinion receives great 
light and confirmation from Sir I/aac Newton^s 
Chronology. 

It appears alfo very probable to me, that a careful 
examination of the powers of human underftanding 
would confirm the fame pofition ; and that admitting 
the novelty of the prefent world, there is no way 
of accounting for the rife and progrefs of religious 
knowledge, as it has taken place in fa£l, without 
having recourfe to diyine revelation. If we admit 

the 
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the Pairiarcbali JuJaical, and CbrifttM revelations, 
the progrefs of natural religion, and of all the falfe 
pretences to revelation^ will fairly arrie (at leaft, ap* 
pear poffible in all cafex, and probable in moft) from 
the circumftances of things, and the powers of hu-* 
man nature ; and the foregoing dodrine of aflbcia^ 
tion will cad fontie light upon the fubjed. If we deny 
the truth of thtfe revelations, and fuppofe the fcrip* 
tures to be falfe, We (hall caft lutter confufion upon 
the inquiry, and human faculties will be found far 
unequal to the tafk affigned to them. 

Secondly, If we confider the praftice of true reli* 
gion, the good efiedts of revelation are ftill more evi* 
dent. Every man who believes, muft find himfelf 
either excited to good, or deterred from evil, in 
many inftances, by that belief; notwithftanding that 
there may be many other inftances, in which religious 
motives are too weak to reftrain violent and corrupt 
inclinations. The fame obiervations occur daily with 
regard to others, in various ways and degrees. And 
it is by no means conclufive againft this obvious ar* 
gument :fbr the good efiefts of revelation upon the 
morals of mankind, to allege that the world is noc 
better now, than before the coming of Chrift. \ This 
is a point which cannot be determined by any kind 
of eftimation, in our power to make; and, if it 
could, we do not know what circumftances would 
have made the world much worie than it is, had nbt 
chriftianity interpofed. However, it does appear 
to me very frohabky to lay the leaft, that Jews^ and 
cbrijiiansy notwithftanding all their vices aiKl corrup* 
tioosy have, upon the whole, been always better than 
heathens and unbdievers* It f(%ms to me alio, 
that as the knowledge of true, pure, and perfed reii* 
gion is advanced and diffufed more and more every 
day, fo the pra&ice of it correfponds tbfereto: but 
then this, from the nature of die thing, is a hiBt 
of a lefs obvious kind; however, if it be true, it 

wUl 
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will become cnaDifeft in due time* Let us fuppofe a 
perfon to maintain^ that civil government, the arts 
of life, medicines, &c. have never been of ufc to 
mankind, bccaufe it does not appear from any certain 
calculation, that the fum total of health and happi- 
nefs is greater among the polite nations, than among 
the barbarous ones. Would it not be thought a fuffi- 
cient anfwer to this, to appeal to the obvious good 
efiefts of thefe things in innumerable inftances, with- 
out entering into a calculation impofllble to be made ? 
However, it does here alfo appear, that, as far as we 
are able to judge, civilized countries are, upon the 
whole, in a more happy date than barbarous ones^ 
in all thefe refpefts. 

Now, as the divine'' original of revelation may be 
dire£kly concluded from its being the fi)le fountain of 
all religious knowledge, if that can be proved -, Co it 
will folk>w in an indired way, if we fuppofe, that 
revclatidn has only promoted the knowledge and prac- 
tice of true religion. It is not likely, that folly or 
deceit of any kind (hould be eminently ferviceable in 
the advancement of wifdom and virtue. Every tree 
moft produce its proper fruit. Enthufiafm and im- 
pofture cannot contribute to make men prudent^ 
peaceable and moderate, difinterefted and fincere. 



PROP. XXXVII. 

Tbi tmnderful Nature^ and Juperior Excellence^ of ibe 
Aitismpt made by Cbrift^ and bis Afofiles^ are Evi^ 
dences of tbeir Divine Autbority. 

This attempt was that of reforming all mankind^ 
and making them happy in a future ftate. And, 
when we confider firit the attempt itfrlf, and then 
the aflfurance of fuccefs in it, ^ which appears in all 
their words and actions, by ways both diredt and 
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indired, there arifes from thence alone^ a ftrong pre* 
fumption in their favour^ as well as in favour of the 
authors of the books of the Old Teftarocnt, who' 
have concurred in the fame attennpt^ though no lefs in* 
formed of the true nature and full extent of it. For 
ideas and purpofes of this kind could fcarce enter into 
the hearts of weak or wicked men -, much lefs could 
fuch perfons enter upon and profecute fo great an 
undertaking with fuch prudence^ integrity, and con- 
ftancy, or form fuch right judgments both of the op- 
poHtion they fhould meet with, and of the prevalence 
of their own endeavours, and thofe of their fuccefibrs, 
over this oppofition. Nay, one may fay, that no- 
thing lefs than fupernatural afllftance could qualify 
them for thefe purpofes. No defign of this kind 
was ever formed, or thought of, till the coming of 
Chrift } and the pretences of enthufiafts and iropof- 
tors to the fame commiflion (ince, have all been 
copied from Chrift, as being neceffary to their fuc- 
ceeding in any meafure, fince his coming. If it be 
fuppofed to be the true interpretation and meaning of 
the fcriptures, to publifti final redemption, conver- 
(ion, and falvation to all mankind, even the moft 
wicked, in fome diftant future ftate, this will add 
great force to the prefent argument. 



PROP. XXXVIII. 

The Manner in which the Love of God, and of our 
Neighbour^ is taught and inculcated in the Scriptures^ 
is an Evidence of their Divine Authority. 

For it appears, that the fcriptures do virtually 
include, or even exprefsly aflfert, all that the modern 
philofophy has difcovercd or verified concerning thefe 
important fubjefts ; which degree of illumination, as 
it can with no plaufibility be accounted for in illiterate 

men 
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men in the time of Auguftus from natural caufes, lb 
much lefs can it in the preceding times from Chrift 
up to Mojes. This propofition is included in the 
thirty-fifth : however^ the fubjed of it is of fo much 
importance^ as to deferve a feparate place. 

Here then, Firft, We may obferve, that Mofes 
4X>mmands the Tfraelites to love God with all the 
heart, and foul, and might, whereas they are to love 
their neighbours only as themfelves. Now, though 
this infinite fuperiority of the love due to God over 
that due to our neighbour be perfeftly agreeable 
to that infinite majefty and goodnefs of God, and 
nothingnefs of the creatures, which every new dif- 
covery in philofophy now opens to viewj yet it .was 
fo little known, many ages after Mof^s, amongd the 
wifeft of the Greeks and Romans^ that we cannot 
afcribe it to his mere natural fagacity. The natural 
equality of all men, and the felf-annihilation, im* 
plied in the precept ,of loving all our brethren as 
well as ourfelves^ are alfo the genuine dictates of true 
philofophy. 

Secondly, In order to (hew the divine authority of 
the fcriptures, from the manner in which the love 
of God is taught in thetti, we muft confider not 
only the direft precepts concerning this love, but 
alfo all thofe concerning hope, truft, fear, thank- 
fulncfs, delight, &c. for all thefc concur to incul- 
cate and beget in us the love of God. The fame 
may be faid of all the fcriptural defcriptions of God, 
and his attributes, and of the addrefles of good men 
to him, which are there recorded, God is declared 
in the fcriptures to be light, love, goodnefs, the 
fburce of all h^ppinefs and perfeftion, the father 
and proteftor of all, &c. And the eminent perfons 
who compofed the Pfalms, and other fuch like ad- 
drcflea to God, appear to have devoted themfelves 
entirely to him. Now, when we reflcdb, that there 
is fcarce any thing of this kind in the writings of 

N a the 
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the phiioro[^rs who preceded Chrift, and oothii^ 
comparable to the Icripture expreffions even in dioft 
who came after him i when we farther refled:^ that 
the writings of the ableft and beft men of the preieot 
times contain nothing excellent of the devotional 
kind) but what may be found in the fcriptures> and 
even in the Old Teftament \ there feems to be a 
neceflity for having recourfc to divine infpiration, aa 
the original fource of this great degree of illumina- 
tion in the patriarchs^ prophets, and apoftles. 

Thirdly, Good perfons are, in the fcripturcs, 
ftyled children of God-, members of Chrift^ partakers 
of the divifte nature-, one with God and Chriji, as 
Chrift is with Godi memiws of each others heirs cf 
God, and coheirs with Chrift ; heirs of all things, &c* 
ExprelCons which have the ftrongeft tendency to raifc 
in us an unbounded love to God, and an equal one 
to our neighbour, and which include and convey the 
moft exalted, and at the fame time the moft (olid 
conceptions of this great fyftem of things. And if 
we fuppofe, that thefe high titles and privileges aret 
according to the fcriptures, to be hereafter extended 
to all mankind, the divine original of the fcriptures 
will receive a new acceflion of evidence on this ac« 
count. 

PROP. XXXIX. 

Thi DoSrine of the necejary Subfervieney of Pam to 
Pleafure, unfolded in the Scriptures, is an Evidence 
of their divine Auibority. 

The fcriptures give frequent and ftrong intima- 
tions, that the xiltimate happinefs which they pro- 
mife, is not to be obtained in this our degenerate 
ftate, but by a previous paflfage through pain* Blef 
fed are they that mourn. fVe muji rejoice in triiukh 
tion. the palm-bearing multitude comes out of great 
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tribulation, fthe captain of our /alvaiion, and there- 
fore all his foldiers^ muft be made perfeS through 
Jufferings. Without Jhedding of blood there is no remtf-^ 
fion of fins. It is good for us to be affUSted^ that we 
mof bam to keep the commandments of God. The 
Jews muft be captivated, and undergo the fevereft 
afflidioos, before they can be made happy finally^ 
as the people of God. Man mufi eat bis bread in 
the Jweat rf his brow all his life, and return to dujl 
at laft ; and yet ftill the feed of the woman Jball brmfe 
the Jerpent^s beady and gain readmiffion to the tree of 
life^ whofe leases fhall heal the nations, &c« &c. 
Now there is a fur prizing correfpondence between 
fuch expreflions as thele, and many modern difco- 
veri^Sy which (hew thac pain is, in general^ intro- 
duftory ^nd fubiervient to pleaiure i and particu-' 
Itrly, that fuch is the prefent frame of our natures^ 
aixl conftilurion of the external world, which aff<^£bs 
our organs, that we cannot be delivered from the 
fenfualicy and felfifbnefs, that feize upon us at our 
firft entrance tnto life, and advanced to fpiritualtty 
atMl difintereftednefs, to the love of God and our 
neighboOTy we cannot have our wills broken, and 
oiur factfkies exalted and purified, fb as to reliih 
bappinefs wherever we fee it, but by the perpetual 
corredion and reformation of our judgments and 
defires from painful impreflions and alTociations. 
And all philosophical inquiries of this kind feem to 
caft a peculiar light and evidence upon the fcrip* 
Jtulc expreflions before- mentk>oed, and to make their 
accuracy, and congruity with experience and obfcr^* 
vation, be much more plainly feen and felt. 
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prop: XL. 

The mutual Injirumentality of Beings to each ether's 
Happinefs and Mi/ery^ unfolded in the Scriptures ^ is 
an Argument of their Divine Authority. 

To this head is to be referred all that the fcrip- 
tures deliver concerning good and evil angels ; 
Chrift, the Lord of all, becoming the redeemer of 
all ; Adam\ injuring all his pofterity through his 
frailty ; Abraham^ becoming the father of the 
faithful, and all nations being blefled through him; 
the Jenvs being the keepers of the oracles of God, 
and of the true religion ; tyrants being fcourges in 
the hand of God ; the , fulnefs of the Gentiles being 
the occafion of the final reftoration of the Jews*^ 
and, in general, the doftrine that God prepares and 
difpofes of every thing fo, as that nothing is for 
itfelf alone, but every perfon and nation has various 
relations to others, co-operates with them through 
Chrift, who is the beady and through whom the whole 
body being fitly joined together^ and compared by that 
which every joint Juppliethy increafeth and ' edifietb 
itfelf in love^ till all things, both in heaven and earthy 
arrive, in their feveral orders, to the meafure of the 
Jlature of the fulnefs of Chrift. Now whoever com:- 
paYes thcfc fcripturc expreffions and doftrincs with 
the various mutual relations, fubferviences, and ufes 
of the parts of the external world, heavenly bodies^ 
meteors, elements, animals, plants, and minerals, to 
each other^ cannot help feeing a wonderful analogy 
between the works of God and the fcriptures, fa 
wonderful as juftly to entitle the laft to the appella- 
tion of the word of God. 

And thus we may perceive, that the fcripturc ac- 
count of the fall of man, his redemption by Chrift, 

and 
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and the influences exerted upon him by good and 
evil angels, is fo far from affording an objeflion 
againft the chriftian religion, that it is a conHderable 
evidence for it, when viewed in a truly philofophical 
light. God works in every thing by means, by tho(e 
which, according to our prefent language and fhort- 
fighcednefs, are termed bad and unfit, as well as by 
the good and evidently fit ones; and all thefe means 
require a definite time, before they can accomplifh 
their refpeftive ends. This occurs to daily obferva- 
tion in the courfc and con(!itution of nature. And 
the fcripture doftrines concerning the fall, the re- 
demption by Cbrift, and the influences of good and 
evil angels, are only fuch intimations concerning 
the principal invifible means that lead man to his 
ultimate end, happinefs in being united to God, as 
accelerate him in his progrefs thither. According to 
the fcriptures, Adam hurts all, through frailty ; Chrift 
faves all, from his love and compaflion to all ^ evil 
angels tempt, through malice; and good ones afTifl: 
and defend, in obedience to the will of God, and his 
original and ultimate defign of making all happy. 
Thefe things are indeed clothed in a confiderable 
variety of expreffions, fuited to our prefent ways of 
adting, conceiving, and fpeaking (which ways are, 
however, all of divine original, God having taught 
mankind, in the patriarchal times, the language, as 
one may fay, in which he fpake to them then and 
afterwards) ; but thefe expreffions can have no greater 
real import, than that of fignifying to us the means 
made ufe of by God; he being, according to the 
fcriptures, as well as reafon, the one only real agent 
in all the tranfaftions that relate to man, to angels, 
&c. And to objcft to the method of producing hap- 
pinefs by this or that means, becaule of the time 
required to accompHlh the end, of the mixture of 
evil, &c. is to require, that all God's creatures fhould 
at once be created infinitely happy, or rather have 
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exifted fo from all eternity^ j. e. (hould be gods^ and 
not creatures. 

PROP. XLL 

fbe Divine Authority of the Scriptures may he inferred 
from tbefuperior Wifdom of the Jewifli Laws^ confi- 
dered in a political Lights and from the exquifite Work- 
manjhifjhewn in the Tabernacle and Temfle. 

All thcfc were originals amongft the Jews^ and 
fonnc of them were copied partially and impcrfeftly 
by ancient heathen nations. They ftcm alfo to 
imply a knowledge fuperior to the refpeftivc times. 
And I bcKeve, that profane hiftory gives fufficient 
atteftation to thefe pofitions. However, it is certain 
from fcripture, that Mofes received the whole body 
of his laws, alfo the pattern of the tabernacle, and 
Vavid the pattern of the temple, from God j and 
that Bezaleel was infpired by God for the workftwn- 
Ihip of the tabernacle. Which things, being hid 
down as a fore foundation, may encourage learned 
men to inquire into the evidences from profane 
hiftory, that the knowledge and fkrll to be found 
amongft the Jews were fuperior to thofe of other 
nations at the fame period of time, /. e. were 
fupcrnaturaL 

PROP. XLII. 

The Want of Univerfality in the Publication of Revealed 
Religion is no Objection to it ; but, on the Contrary, 
the Time and Manner, in which the Scriptures were 
written, and delivered to the fForld^ are Arguments 
for their Divine Authority. 

Here I obferve, 

Firft, That objeftions of this kind ought never 
to be admitted againft hiftorical evidences and> in 
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fa£t> arc oot, upon, other fubjeAs. It is evident, 
as was obierved in the beginning of this chapter^ 
that to allow the truth of the fcripture biftory^ 
is to allow the truth of the chriftian religion. Now 
it is very foreign to the purpofe of an inquiry into 
the truth of the fcripture hiftory^ to allege that it 
has not been nxade known to all nnankind, in all 
ages, and under all circumftances of each individual,* 
It muft require much abftra£ted and fubtle reafoning, 
and fuc)i as can never be put in connpetiuon with ' 
plain hiftorical evidence, to conneft this objedtion 
with the proportion objeded to. This is therefore, 
at leaft, a ftrong prefunnption againft the validity 
of fuch an objedioo. 

Secondly, This objeftion feems to derive its whole 
force from fuch poHtions relating to the nK>ral attri*^ 
butes of God, as make it neceflary for us to fupfx>fe, 
either that he deals with all his creatures at prefent in 
an equally favourable manner, or, at kaft, that 
nothing ihall be ultinr>ately wanting 10 their bappinefs* 
Now the Brft fuppoGtion appears, upon tbe moft 
trac^nt view which we take of things^ to be utterly 
falfe. There are differences of all degrees at prefent, 
in refped of all the good things which God has 
given us to enjoy i and therefore may be in the beft 
of all good things, revealed religion. And indeed, 
if it was otherwilc in refpedt of revealed religion, one 
ftrong argument in its favour wduld be wanting, 
viz. its analogy with the courfc of nature. The 
moral attributes of God are to be deduced from 
obfervations made upon the courfe of nature. If 
therefore the tenor of revelation be agreeable to that 
of nature, it muft be (6 to the moral attributes of God« 
But if any one fuppofes, in the fecond places that, 
notwithftanding prefent and apparent differences in 
the circumftances of God's creatures, there are no 
real and ukinnate ones ; at leaft, that the balance will 
ultiauttely be in favour of each individual finitely, or 
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perhaps infinitely i 1 anfwer, that this fuppofition is 
as agreeable to revelation as to natural reafon $ that 
there are as probable evidences for it in the word of 
God, as in his works, there being no acceptance of 
fer/ons with God, no difference between the Jew and the 
Gentile, according to the fcriptures; and that we 
may infer as ftrongly from the fcriptures, that Chrift 
will fave all, as it can be inferred from philofophy, 
that all will be made happy in any way ; both which 
pofitions I (hall endeavour to eftablifh hereafter, with 
the mutual illuftrations and confirmations, which 
thefe glorious doflrines of natural and revealed re- 
ligion afford to each other. And the gradual dif- 
fufion of the Patriarchal, Judaical, and Cbrijlian 
revelations, compared with the prophecies relating to 
the future kingdom of Chrift, and with the prefent 
circumftances of things, will afibrd great fatisfaflion 
and joy to every pious, benevolent perfon, who 
inquires into this fubjefb. Thefe confiderations will 
incline him to believe, that the gofpel will, fooner 
or later, be preached to every creature in heaven, in 
earth, under the earth, &C€. and not only preached, 
but received, obeyed, and made the means of 
unfpeakable happinefs to them. And thus this 
objection will be removed not only in fpeculation, 
and according to reafon, but in fa6t, from the 
prefent unhappy objeftors 5 and they will look on him 
whom they have pierced. 

Thirdly, Having fliewn that a gradual and partial 
promulgation is not inconfiftent with the fuppofition 
of a true revelation, we may farther afiirm, that the 
particular time and manner, in which the feveral 
Patriarchal, Judaical, and Cbrijlian revelations have 
been publifhed to the world, are even arguments in 
their favour. This fubjeft has been well handled by 
various learned men, particularly by Mr. Jrch. Law, 
in his confiderations on the date of the world, &c. 
Theie gentlemen have (hewn^ that, c^fteris manentibus, 

which 
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which is in thcfe things always to be prcvioufljr 
allowed, the difpenfations recorded in the fcriptures 
have been, as far as we can judge, perfcdly fuired to 
the ftates of the world at the times when thefc dif- 
penfations were made rcfpeftircly, 1. e. to the im- 
provennent of mankind in knowledge fpeculative and < 
praftical, to their wants, and to their ability to pro- 
fit in moral accomplifliments j fo that if we fuppofe 
either much more, or much lefs, light to have been 
afforded to mankind in a fupernatural way [cateris 
manentibusi and particularly their voluntary powers 
over their affcftions and aftions, or free-will in the 
pradical fenfe, remaining the fame), their advance- 
ment in moral pcrfeftion, in voluntary obedience to, 
and pure love of God, would probably have been 
lefs: which, fuitablenefs of each revelation to the 
time when it was made, and to the production of 
the maximum of moral perfedbion, is an argument 
for the fyftem of revelation, of the fame kind with 
thofe for the goodnefs of God, which are drawn from 
the mutual fitneffes of the finite and imperfeft parts 
of the natural world to each other, and to the 
production of the maximum, or greateft poflible 
quantity of happinefs. 



P R O R XLIIL 

The Exclujion of all great Degrees of Entbujiafin and 
Impojiure from tbe CbaraSlers of Cbrijl, tbe Propbets 
and ApoffleSf proves their Divine Authority. 

That Chrift, the prophets and apoftles, cannot 
be charged with any great degrees of enthufiafm 
or impofture, feems allowed by many unbelievers; 
and is evident from the firft View of their difcourfcs 
and writings, and of hiftory facred and profane. We 
might fay, that much more is evident. However, 

for 
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for the prefcQt, let us dnly fu^pofe adl greac degrcet 
of cnthufiafm and impofture excluded^ and inquire 
bow far their divine miffion nnay be inferred froiB 
that foppofkion. 

Firft, then. If all great degrees of enthufiafm be 
excluded, Chrift, the prophets and apofUes, muft 
know whether or tto they were under the influence 
of the divine fpirit> fo as to prophefy, fpeak, and 
interpret languages, which they had never learnt, and 
Work fifiiracles. Indeed to fuppofe them not capable 
of dtftinguiibing thefe powers in therhfdves and each 
other, 16 lo charge them with downright madn^fs. 

Secondly, Since then they clainncd thefe powers 
every where, as the feal of their cormniffion firom 
God ; if they had them not, i. e. if they had not 
divine authority^ they nntft be impoftors, and cn^ 
deavour to deceive the world knowingly and deli- 
berately. And this tmpofture, whether we confider 
die affront offered to God, or the injury done to 
mankind, or its duration, its audacioufnefs, &c. 
woukl be the deepeft and blacked that has ever 
appeared in the world. It is therefore excluded by 
fiippoficion ; and confequently, • fince a lefs degree 
will not account for a falfe claim to divine author 
rity, we muft allow, that Chrift, the prophets and 
apoftles, made a true one. 

Thirdly, Let it be obferved, that though cautious 
unbelievers do not venture to charge Chrift, the 
prophets and apoftles, cither with grofs enthufiafm, 
or abandoned impofture ; in exprefs terms ; yet they 
find thcmfelves obliged to infinuate both in all their 
attacks upon revealed religion : which is, in effeft, 
to acknowledge the truth of the prefem propofi- 
tionj for it is the fame thing, as to acknowledge, 
that both the charge of grofs enthufiafm, and that 
of abandoned ]mf)ofture, are necefiary to Aipport the 
objeftions againft revealed religion. Now, as neither 
charge, fingly taken, can be maintained > fo both 

together 
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together are ioconfiftent Geo& enthufiafm does not 
admit chat cooftant c^utioo, aqd cool dHpafficmat^ 
cunning, which abandoned inopofture Aippofes and 
requires in order to fucceed. 



PROP. XLIV. 

"The Reciption which Cbrifty bis Forerunners and^Fol-* 
kwers with their VoSirines^ have met with in all 
^ges, is an Argi^$nt of their Divine Authority. 

This evidence docs, as it were, embrace all the 
others, and give a particular force to them* For 
it will be a ftrong conHrm^tion of all the evidencus 
for the Jewijh and chriftian religions, if we can 
fliew, that the perfons to whom they have t>ecn 
oficred, have been influenced by them z% n[)u<Qh aa 
there was reafon to expeA, admitting them to be 
true i and far more than CQu)d be expeded, on fup-^ 
pofition that they wei'e falfe. The mod Uluftrious 
inftance of this, is the viftory which the chriftiao 
miracles and doflrines, with the fufierings of our 
Saviour, and his followers, gained over the whole 
powers, firft, of the Jeufijb ftate^ and then of the 
Roman empire, in the primitive timcs« For here 
all ranks and kinds of men, princes, priefts, Jewijb 
and heathen, philophers, populace, with all their 
alfociated prejiKlices from cuftom and education^ 
with all their corrupt paQioos and lufts, with all the 
external advantages of learning* power, riches, ho* 
nour, and, in Abort, with every thing b\it truth, 
endeavoured to fupprefs the progrefs that Chrift's 
religion made every day in the world; but were 
unable to do it. Yet ftitl the evidence was but of 
a limited nature -, it required to be fet forth, atieftcd, 
and explained, by the preacher, and to be attended 
to, and refkAed upon, with fonte degree of impar-* 

tiality. 
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tiality, by the hearer : and therefore, though the 
progrefs of it was quick, and the effeft. general, yet 
they were not inftantaneous and univerfal. However, 
it is very evident, that any fraud, or falfe pretence, 
muftfoon have yielded to fo great an oppofition fo 
circumftanced. 

The efficacy which the chriftian doftrine then 
had in reforniing the lives of many thoufands, is 
here to be confidered as a principal branch of this 
argume^it, it being evidently the moft difficult of ail 
things, to convert men from vicious habits to vir- 
tuous ones, as every one may judge from what he 
feels in himfelf, as well as from what he fees in others; 
and whatever does this, cannot, as it feems to me, 
but come from God. The falfe religions, and vari- 
ous corruptions of the true, which have from time 
to time appeared in the world, have been enabled 
to do this in the 4nrfpcrfeft manner in which they 
hjive done it, merely, as it feems to me, from that 
mixture of important truths, and good motives, 
which they have borrowed from real revelations, 
Patriareba/, JuJaical, and Chriftian. 

In like manner, as the propagation of chriftianity, 
upon its firft appearance in the world, evinces its 
divine original, fo does the progrefs it has fince 
made, and the reception which it meets with at pre- 
fent, amongft the fcveral ranks and orders of men. 
The detail of this would run out to a great length. 
It may, however, be of fome ufe, juft to obferve, 
that, notwithftanding the great prevalence of infide- 
lity in the prefent times, it is feldom found to confift 
with an accurate knowledge of ancient hiftory, facred 
and profane, and never with an exalted piety -and 
devotion to God. 

And it is as peculiarly for the credit of chriftianity, 
that it fliould now be Supported by the learned, as 
that it was firft propagated by the unlearned 5 and an 
inconteftable evidence for it, as appears to me, that 

it 
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it h^s been univerfally embraced by all eminently 
pious perfons^ to whom it has been made known in 
a proper manner. 

The analogous obfervations may be made upon the 
reception which the Jewijh religion met with both 
from the Jews themfelves, and from the neighbour- 
ing nations. It feems impoflible for Mofes to have 
delivered the Jews from their opprcffion in Egypty 
and afterwards to have fubjcded them to his laws, 
for Jojbua to have conquered Canaan, for the religion 
to have fubfifted in the fucceeding times of the 
judges and kings, for the priefts and prophets to 
have maintained their authority, for the people to 
have returned, after their captivity, with their reli- 
gbn in an uncorrupted (late, and to have.fup* 
ported it and themfelves agaiibft the kings of Syria 
and Egypt, and the power of the Romans, and to re- 
main at this day a feparate people difperfed all over 
the world, ii^ording to the prophecies, unleis the 
miraculous part of the hiftory of the Old Tcftamertt 
be allowed to be true, as well as the other. 



PROP. XLV. 

The Reception which falje Religions have met with in the 
World, are Arguments of the Truth of the Chrifiian. 

I WILL here make a few (hort remarks, 

Firft, Upon the polytheiftical, idolatrous religions 
of the ancient world. 

Secondly, Upon the religious inftitutions of Zo- 
roafler. 

Thirdly, upon the inipofture oi Mahomet. 

Fourthly, Upon the enthufiaftical fefts, which 
have appeared from time to time amongft chriftians. 

All thefe feem to have met with fuch fucccfs, as 
might be cxpeftcd from the mixture of truth and 

falfehood 
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Mhhood in them^ compared with the then circunv- 
ftaoces of things. They ^re therefore indiredk evi- 
dences for the truth of the chriftian rdigioo, fince 
this has met vith fuch fttcceis, as cannot be reconciled 
to the circumftances of things^ unlefs we fuppofe ic 
true. 

And, Ftrft, The ancient pagan religions feenn eiri^ 
denily to be the degenerated (^spring of the patri-- 
archal revelations ; and fo far to have been true^ as 
they taught a God, a providence, a future ftate, iu*> 
pernatural conrimunications noade to particular perfoos, 
efpecially in the infancy of the world, the prelenc 
corruption of man, and his deviation from a pure 
and perfedb way» the hopes of a pardon, a media- 
torial power, the duties of facrifice, prayer, and 
praife, and the virtues of prudence,' temperance, 
jufticc, and fortitude* They were felfc, as they 
mixed and polluted thefe ^important truths with num- 
berlefs fables, fuperftitions, and impieties. That 
degr^ of truth, and moral excellence, which re* 
mained in them, was a principal caufo of their fuc- 
cefs, and eafy propagation, among the people; for 
their moral fenfe would d'wcA them to approve and 
receive what was fit and ufcful. And, had the 
people pf thofe times penetrated fufficiently into the 
powers of the human mind, they might have cooclu* 
ded, that religious truths could not be of human 
invention. However, as the impreffions, which the 
hiftorical and prophetical evidences for the patriarchal 
revelations had made upon mankind, were not yet 
obliterated ; they believed, upon the authority of 
tradition, that all important knowledge, efpecially in 
facred matters, was of divine original. 

As to the miracles faid to be wrought upon certain 
occaGons in pagan nations, we may make thefe two 
remarks: Firft, That the evidence for thefe is far 
inferior to that for the Jtwijb and chrirfian miracles j 
fo that thefe may be true, though thofe be falfe« 

Secondly, 
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Sncnhdty^ That ir ^rt not fufficiaidy inforiMd of the 
ways <i[ provideiicey 10 In&r that QoA did not prr-r 
inky or cadfe, foine niiiriudea to be wrouglM^ eyen in 
ttoEVS and places, wbore great cornsption prevailed. 
Divide conocnanicadofis aod imrades were probably 
moft common fooii d&cx the flood, m tbe iofaocy of 
maakind : afberwaids, as they advanced towards 
adult age, cheic fuperoatural tatcrpqfiuons grew 
more rare, (uolefs upon fiogukr occofioas, as vpon 
d» puUicamoA of i(he law by Mofes, and of th^ 
gofpel by Chrift; ac tvhich tonnes, maiiy.and great 
aniraadcir fucceeded each odier at fhort intervals, in 
order to cooEXtiand awe, acceoiioov aod bdvef)$ 
and ic may be, that they ceafed in the pagan world 
for foftie ages before Cbrift: or it may be others 
«i&^ and jchat;, in mtt and extraordinary cafes, tbo 
hattd lof God app(sar«ed m a nMraculous manner. 
Aoalpgy &vours the laft x>pinion, as k feems to me $ 
which alio appears to i3e more countenanced by 
biftory, than the c<Mitrary one i and yet the pretences 
to miracles amongft the pagans were undoubtedly 
fatfe^ m the general 

1 come, in the iecond place, to confider the rtii.^ 
gious inftkations of Z0r4ajhr. We have not fo full 
and authentic an biftory of thefe, as to compare them 
properly with the Jewijb or chriftian JTvelacbns, if 
we iu{^ofe, chat Zer^aftir and tiy^afpes iet up the 
worihip of one God, in a fimple nianner, teaching 
and inc^dcacing die pradice of virtue at the fanne 
time, this religkm may be iaid to have cohf^rable 
moral evidence in its favour. I^ farther, we fup* 
pofe it to be in part derived, either from the dcfcend^ 
enes of jUr^am by Keturab^ caHed Bracbwums from 
him, or from ^hat }uK)Wk!dge of the true God,' which 
the ten tribes, and the Jews^ had then communica* 
4Ded td that part of the worlds it will become an evi- 
deikce for die Jevoijh rdigion« 

Vol. II. O Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, The religion of Mabomei allows and pre- 
fuppofes the truth of the Jewijb and cbriftian. Its 
rapid propagation was, owing chiefly to the mixture 
of political interefts. That part of its do£trines> 
which is good> is manifeftly taken from the fcrip- 
tures ; and this contributed to its fucccfs. However^ 
a comparifon of mahometifm with chriftianity, in 
the feveral particulars of each^ feems to (hew, that 
whenever a AriGt examination is made into the 
hiftory of mahometifm by its profefibrs, the falfehood 
of it will quickly be made evident to them. It could 
not Hand fuch a trial, as chriftianity has, fince the 
revival of learning in thcfe weftcrn parts. 
^ It feems eafy to apply what has been delivered in 
the three lad paragraphs to the analogous, particulars 
of the religion of Confucius, and of other religions 
found in the Eqft and PTefi Indiesy as far as their hifto- 
ries are fufficiently full and authentic for that purpofe. 

Laftly, One may make the following remarks^ 
with refped to the feveral enthufiaftic ie£ts, that arife 
from time to time amongft chriftians. 

Firft, That their pretences to miracles and prophe- 
cies have, in general, been detefbed and expofed, after 
fome examination and inquiry; unlefs the fed has 
begun to decline from other caufes, before a ftrift 
examination became necefiary. 

Secondly, That their pretended miracles were not 
of that evident kind, nor done in the fame opea 
manner, &c. as the Jewi/b and chriftian miracles. 

Thirdly, That thefe pretended miracles have not 
produced lading effeds upon the minds of men, like 
the Jewi/b and Chrij^ian. Now, though a religion 
may fucceed for a time without true miracles, yet it 
feems hard to believe, that any fhould fail with 
them. 

Fourthly, The fuccefs of fe6ls has, in general^ 
been owing to their making greater pretences to pu- 
rity, and gofpel pcrfe£tion» than eftablifhcd churches, 

and 
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afxi to their both teaching and pradifing fbme ne- 
ceffary duties, which eftabliflied churches have too 
much negleded in the corrupted date of chriftianity. 
And in this light they have been true in part, and 
have done the moft , important fervice to the world. 
Every feft of chriftians has magnified fome great 
truth, not above its real value, but above the value 
which other fe6ts have fet upon it| and by this means 
each important religious truth has had the advantage 
of being fet in a full light by fome party or other, 
though too much neglefted by the reft. And the ' 
true catholic church and communion of faints unites 
all thefe feAs, by taking what is right from each, and 
leaving the errors, falfehbods, and corruptions of 
each to combat and deftroy one another. 

And it may b?, that mankind will be able in future 
generations to fee, how every other feft, and pre*- 
tence to revelation, befides thofe of enthuQaftic chrif- 
tians, in whatever age or country it has appeared, 
has been, all other things remaining the fame, fuited 
in the befl poflible itianner, both to particular and 
general purpofes; and that each has prepared the 
way, in its proper place, for that more complete 
ftate predicted in the fcriptures under the titles of 
ibe kingdom of heameny and of right emijhefsy of the 
New Jerujalem^ 6cc. Even infidelity, atheifm, and 
fcepticifm, have their ufe. The vcflfels of wrath 
are ftill velTels bebnging to the Maker and Lord. of 
all things, and anfwering his infinitely beneficent- 
purpofes. Offences mufi come^ though woe be to thofe, 
iy whom they come! Each fed, and pretence, and 
objcdlibn, has given, or will give, way in its time. 
The true and pure religion of Chrift alone grows 
more evident and powerful from every attack that is 
made upon it, and converts the bitternefs and poifon 
of its adverfaries into, nouriihment for itfeif, and 
an univerfal remedy for the pains and forrows of 
a miferable, degenerate world. 

O a CHAP. 
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CHAP. IIL 

O/ the Rule af Lits. 



Hating delivered in the two 'foregoing chapters^ 
the refpeftive evidences for natural and revealed reli-. 
gion^ I proceed now to inquire into the nde of life 
enjoined by tbena* Thisi it is evident) mull be 
compliance with the will of God. Both tiftfural 
and revealed religion t&urh thil at firft view ; which 
18 dib the imoiediate didaie of rational ielf-infiereft. 
It is farther ei^dcnty that the love of God» and of 
our Dei^dbottTi with moderation in all felBlh enjoy- 
ments, muft be the will of hini^ who js-infinitelif 
benevofeat, /. t. m the popular phraTe, inlinitety 
holy, merci&l, juft, and true, who has lent us infio 
this «K>rld to make ourfelves and others happy. 
This w« ncuqr learn from namral rel^ion, ai^ the 
fcripturcs abound every where with fhe fame pre- 
cepts. I propoie therefore, ia this chapter, to enter 
into the detail of thefe precepts, and to apply thean 
to the feveral particular ctrcumftances of bumaa life, 
digefting what I have to offer, under the heads of cbe 
feven kinds of plealbre and paio, wboTc hifiory I 
have given in ttie forgoing part of this work. But 
firft I will, in the four propoficions that fdlow sext, 
premiie an argimient in favour of vhtue^ which 
ought CO have fome weight, ts it feenis K> nte, evca 
WKh an atheift or iceptic. 



SECT. 
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SEC T. I, 

OF THE RULE OF LIFE, AS DEDUCIBLE FROM THE 
iPRACTICB AND OPINIONS OF MANKIND. 



PROP. XLVI. 

The PraSfice of Mankind affords a BireSlion^ which, 
though an imferfeSt one, may, however, be offome Ufe 
in our Inquiry after the Rjile of Ufe. 

This follows, Firft, Becauie, in ali the fubordi* 
oate arts of Viit, we always pay great regard to the 
common judgnnent, praftice, and experience of 
mankind^ taken at an average, as one may fay. 
And this is thought to be more particnlarly requifite 
for thofe peHbns to do, who are ignorant and dorices 
in refpeft of thefe arts. Now what is reafonable in 
the inferior arts, muft alfo be realbnable in the art of 
arts, that of living happily, of aitaining ow Jummum 
bonum, or greatcft poflible happinefe, here and here- 
after, if there be an hereafter ; which there may be, 
even confiftently with atheifm and Icepticifm. There 
fccms therefore a peculiar obligation, from fclf- 
intcrefi at leaft, upon athcifts and fceptics, fince | 
they muft live here upon the fame terms as other I 
men, and ftand the fame chance for an hereafter, / 
to pay fome deference to the pradlice of others, / 
conHdered as an hint and caution how to fecure their / 
own intereft. 

Secondly, Mankind arc evidently endued with a 
deiire of attaining bappinefs, and avoiding mifery: 
and arrive at a competent knowledge of the means, 
which lead to this end. I have, in the foregoing 

Q 3 part 
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part of this work, endeavoured to Ihcw how this 
dcfirc and knowledge arc generated. But the faft is 
certain and obvious, whether that atcoant be fatis- 
Faftory or no. 

Thirdly, Thofc who admit a benevolent author 
of nature, in any fenfe of thefe words, will be in- 
clined to believe, that mankind mud in fome degree 
be fitted to attain happinefs ^ and alfo, in confe- 
quence thereof, attain it in fafl:. And even atheifti- 
cal and fceptical perfons, when they fee how blind 
fate, or nature, or whatever term clfe they think fit 
to ufe, gives to all animals appetites, inftin£ts, and 
objefts, in general, fuited to their well-being, ought, 
from an argument of induftion, to expcdt fome- 
thing analogous to this in mankind, previoufly to 
their inquiry into the fad. 

It appears therefore, that the practice of mankind, 
taken at an average, may be of fome ufe to U6 in 
our inveftigation of the rule of life j and yet thefe 
fame confiderations fhew, that the light thereby 
afforded can be no more than a very imperfeft one. 
The error, irregularity, and mifery, which are every 
where confpicuous, prove at once, that the praftice 
of mankind is no infallible guide. 



PROP. XLVII. 

^be Opinions of Mankind afford an imperfeS Direc^ 
tion in reJptSt of the Rule of Life^ which is preferable 
to that drawn from their PraSice. 

That. the opinions of mankind, concerning the 
means of obtaining happinefs, are both of real ufe, 
and yet an imperfcft rule in many refpefts, will ap- 
pear, if wc apply the rcafoning ufed in the foregoing 
propofition to them. 

That 
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That this impcrfcft rule is, however, preferable 
to that drawn from the mere pra£bice, follows, in- 
afmiich as the opinions of mankind are, in general, 
formed after experience, and often upon mature 
deliberation, when they are free from the violent 
impulfes of their appetites and paflions, and at a 
more proper and equal diftance from the objefts 
under confideranon, than c^n ^ell be at the time of 
a^on. 

PROP. XLVIII. 

^e Rule of Life drawn from the Prailke and Opinions 
of Mankind^ taken at an Average^ is favourable to 
the Caufe of Pirtue. 

I WILL firft confider the rule fuppofed to be taken, 
from the mere practice of mankind. 

Now it appears at firft fight, that this rule would 
exclude all eminent degrees both of virtue and vice. 
A perfbn who fhould be fimjlar to the whole aggre* 
gate of mankind, confidered as one great individual, 
would have fome feeds and (hoots of every virtue, 
and every vice, and yet none in an eminent degree : 
his virtues and vices would only exert themfelves, 
' when called forth by ftrong motives and occafions : 
in which cafes, however, this iiftitious perfon, this 
type and reprefentative of the whole fpecits would 
not fail to (hew, that be had all kinds ^f good and 
bad difpofitions, all balancing and retraining one 
another, uoldls where extraordinary incidents turn the 
fcale in favour of each particular refpcdlively : fo 
that, if the mere pradice of mankind fhould be 
thotight fufHcient to ground a rule upon, we fhould 
be direded by this to avoid all great degcees both 
of virtue and vice, and to keep our appetites and 
pafTions in fubjedlion to one another, fo as that none 
fhould prevail over the reft, unlefs upon particular 

O 4 extraordinary 
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extraordiaarjF occafions. And a peHbfl, formed ac- 
cordiog to this model, would be reckoned 4 mucral^ 
moderatCi prudent n^iiv, not n>u€h loved or hated by 
thofc with whom he Gonverfcd; however, ref^^^cd 
and regarded, rather than otherwife. We may alfi^ 
fuppofe, that his life would be much chequered with 
bappinefs and milery \ and yet> for the nioft part, bo 
▼old of all high degrees of eiiiher ) upon the whol^ 
probably rather happy, than miferable. And thut 
the pradice of mankind would, as it appears to me, 
lead to a low degree both of virtue and happinefs, 
and exclude all that, violence and exorbitancy of 
pafTioh and appetite, which is one chief iburce and 
oecafion of vice. For almoft alt kinds of vice are 
the exceffes, and monftrous ofFsprings, of natural 
appetites ; whereas the virtues are, in general, of a 
moderate nature, and lie between the two extremes. 
That moderation thereforej which the pradicc of 
iDankind, taken fo as to mike the oppofue extremes 
balance each other, dire(5ts us to, muft, upon the 
whole, be nr>ore favourable to virtue than lo vite« 

Let ua next inquire to what rule of life the opi* 
nions of mankind would lead us, or how £ir the feve<- 
ral virtues or vices are generally efteemed to conduce 
to happinefs or mifery. Now, as the gerYeral prac* 
tice of mankind excludes all grofs vices, ib does the 
general opinion, but in a ftronger manner. It docs 
alfo exclude all eminent virtues; but then tt docs 
this in a weaker manner than the general practice ; 
and, upon the whole, k turns the fcalc greatly i^ 
favour of virtue, and againft vice, as means of pri* 
vate happinefs; as will immediately appear, if we 
conlider the particular virtues and vices of temperance 
and intemperance, meeknefs and anger, benefioefice 
and avarice, gratitude and ingratitude, ficc. as op^ 
pofed to, and put in competition with, each ofhtfr> 
in the judgement of mankind. And yet it does not 
fcem by any means, that^ according to the general 
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opinion of mankind, the greatdl degree of virtue 
has the faireft profpedt for happinefs in cbig workl. 

But then, with refpe^t to thaic other irorld, (oi 
which there is at leaft this prefunnption of general 
opinion, we have alnrwft an tmivtrfal cMfent, of atl 
ages and nations, that all degrees of virtM and viG« 
will there meet with thctr proper and proportional 
reward and punifhment. Now an impartial iicepcic 
muft either enter the lifts, and fairly confider What 
arguments there arc for or againft a future ftate, 
and reaibn upon the fubjefb, /. e. ceaie to be a feepr 
tic; or elfe this general opioion of mankind in 
favour of a future ftate muft, for the nnechanicat rea^ 
ions alleged in the firft part of this work^ give tevtic 
degree of determination to him here, as in other 
cafes, where the mind is perfectly in itquUihio^ 
For the fame reafons, the almoft univerfal confmt 
of mankind in the fuperkK advantages of virtue in 
a future ftace, by them fuppofed, ought to have 
ibme weight with fuch a perfon, even though be 
fhould dill remain m ^quikbriOf as to the opink>n of 
a future ftace, becaufe then it would be as probable 
as the other fide of the queftion. 

And, upon the whole, we may make the following 
condofions. 

1. That a perfon who fhould form His life pardy 
upon the practice of mankind, and parriy upon their 
(pinions, would incline confiderably to the fide of 
virtue. 

2. That, if he thought the rule drawn from the 
opinions of mankind preferable to that drawn from 
their pra&icr, according to the laft propofitk>n, he 
inuft incline n)ore to the fide of virtue. 

3* That, if the future ftate,^ which commences at 
the expiration of this life, be fuppofed of indefinitely 
more value than it, and certain^ he ought to adhere 
ftri&ly to virtue, and renounce all vice. And the 
ToiKkifion will be the fame^ though there be only a 
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ftrong, or a moderate probability^ or even an equal 
chance, nay, I might almoft fay, a bare poffibillty;^ 
of the reality, and great importance, of a future 
life; lince what he would forfeit in this life by a 
ftria adherence to virtue, is confefiedly of fmall im- 
portance in common cafes. 

4. Th^t all great degrees of vice are contrary to 
the conlmon fenfe, practice, and experience of 
mankind. 

5. And therefore, laftly. If a man gives himfelf up 
to vicious courfes, pretending cool rational feepticifm 
and uncertainty in religious matters, he mud either 
deceive himfelf, or endeavour to impofe upon others. 
A perfon who lay entirely afloat, would from the 
fufeeptibility of infection, allowed by all, and above 
explained from our frame, fuffer himfelf to be formed 
by the pradtices and opinions of mankind at an 
everage, /. e. would incline to the fide of virtue: 
and therefore a perfon who inclines the contrary way, 
muft be drawn afide from the neutral point of feep- 
ticifm by fecret prejudices and paflions. 

It may be obje&cd to the reafoning ufed in the 
former part of thjs propofition, that whatever be the 
opinions of mankind, their pradice at an average is 
by no means at an equal diftance from pcrfeft virtue, 
and grofs vice ; but approaches much nearer to the 
latter extreme : and that this appears both from the 
obfervation of the fads, and from the declarations of 
the feriptures. 

Firft, then. Let us confider the obfervation of the 
fads. And here the objedors will be ready to heap 
together the many inftances of violeiKc, revenge^ 
cruelty, injuftice, ingratitude, treachery, want c^ 
natural aflPedion, bruul fenfuality, anger, envy» 
fnorofenefs, ambition, avarice and felfiflinefs, which 
hiftory and experience, public and private, are able to 
furni(h; and will urge, that a perfon who ihould copy 
after mankind taken at a medium^ would be a very 
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ienfua]> fclfifli, malevolent, and every way vicious 
creature. And it nnuft be confefled, nay, I am ib 
far from denying, that I every where fuppofe, and 
lay down as a principle, that there is itiuch cor-, 
ruption and wickednefs all over the world. But 
that the moral evil in the world exceeds the moral 
good, would be very difficult to prove. 

For, Firft, How fhall we make the computation ? 
Who fhall fum vp for us all the inilances of the fore-^ 
going and other vices, and weigh them in a juft balance 
againft the contrary inftances of love to relations, 
friends, neighbours, ftrangers, enemies, and the 
brute creation ; of temperance and chaltity, gene- 
rofity, gratitude, companion, courage, humility, 
piety, reiignation, &c ? The cafe between the 
virtues and the vices, /• e. between moral good and 
evil, feems to refemble that between pleafure and pain^ 
or natural good and evil. The inftances of pleafure 
are, in general, more numerous, but lefs in quantity, 
than thofe of pain ; and though it is impolTible to 
fpeak with certainty, becaufe no man can be qualified 
to make the eftimate, yet pleafure feems to prevail 
upon the whole. In like manner, the inftances of 
benevolence of fome kind or other, though mixed 
with many impcrfedtions, of a partial felf-govemment, 
of a fuperftitious, enthufiaftic, idolatrous, or luke- 
warm piety, one or other, occur in almoft all the moft 
familiar circumftances of human life, and intermix 
themfclves with the moft common, ordinary thoughts, 
words, and a£tions : whereas the inftances of fenfu- 
ality, malevolence, and profanenefs, are rarer, as it 
ieems, though often of a more glaring nature. 

Secondly, The imperfedlion of virtue, which I 
allow, and even lay down in mankind in general, 
makes them, in general, apt to magnify the vices of 
others. Pcrfedl virtue may be fuppofcd to be but 
juft perfectly candid and equitable ; and therefore im- 
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perfe£k virtue is moft probabljp too cen(brious> efpe- 
dally fioce mcn^ by Uaining otbers> hope to exculf^tc 
or.exak theoifclves. And, agreeably to this, commoo 
experienct Ibewsi that bodily infirmities, difap- 
potntments, pride, felf^indulgence, and vice of all 
kiods, difpofe men to look upoo the dark fide of 
every profpeft, and tso magnify the evils natural and 
moral, that are in the work), both in their own 
thoughts, and in their difcourfes ttf others. It ts 
^!ta to be added here, that as our opinions are noiore 
in iavour of virtue than our praftice, fo our rule of 
judging muft of confcquence much condemn the 
general pra6ltce. This circun^ance is very neceflary 
for the moral improvement of the world; but, if 
^ver-looked, it may roiflead in the prefent inquiry. 

Thirdly, The greater intenieneis of the particular 
pains above the correfponding pleafures in general, 
and of the particular vices above the oppofice virtues, 
as juft noiw mentioned, tends, for moft eminent and 
beneficient final cauies in both cafes, to afFeA the 
imagination and nnemory with ftronger and more 
l^ing impreflions, ib as to occur more readily to the 
invention in all inquiries and fpeculations of this 
kind. 

Fourthly, If we fiippoir, that natural good pre* 
vails, upon the whole, in the world, aoak^ feems 
to require, that moral good (which is, in general, 
Its cauie) ihould alio prevail in like manner. Far- 
ther, as we judge, that natural good prevails from 
the general defire of life, the pleafure of recolle&ing 
perfons and places, and renewing our acquaintance 
with them, &c. i^ the iame things feem to deter-* 
mine, that mankind is, upon, the whole, rather 
anuable and refpedaUe, than hateful and con- 
temptible, u e. rather virtuous than vicious. 

Laftly, It is to be obferved, that, in an accurate 
way of ipeaking, virtue and vice, are mere relative 
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cennsy like great and litde. Whence the tverage 
of maakiod may be cpnfidered as a middle point 
betvecn die po&tve and ocgative quaocacies of Yirtae 
and vice, as a neutral fiuiation. And, upon diis 
fuppofitioQ, im mtg^c firft diew, that it is^ man's 
greateft icitereft, )x^% fummum ioMtm, at leaft, to be 
neutral; and afberwards, that he ought co prefs fbr«- 
ward with all poflfibie earncftoeis towards die infinite 
perft&ioo of God, though ever at an infinite diftancc 
For, as every Anite length is infinitely nearer no 
bochilig, than to^a meuphyfically infinite one (to 
make this fuppofitton for argciQxnt's fake) ; to aH 
fknte virtue is infinitely more diftant from the mfinise 
perfedbion of Gody than from nothing. And thos 
indeed all our righteoofncfs is,^My ni^/, andallciur 
virtue infinite vice. But this noetbod of confidering 
xhe prefent fubjeft is far from -oppofing the purport 
of this fedion. 

if we flKMitd call aH mere felf-regards vice, and 
all regards to God, and our neighbour, virtue; 
which is ji very proper langu^e, and one duic would 
fender the nernns of this inquiry precifei it fcems 
probable to me, thac virtue abounds more, upon the 
whole, than vice. A view to the good of others, 
at leaft near relations, is a general mouve to aAion ; 
and a dcSgn to pleafe God, at ieaft not to offend 
him, is very comnfK>n in the bulk of mankind, or 
even the worft. The moft ordinary and trivial aftions 
are performed without any explicit view at ail, at 
leaft any that we remember a few moments after the 
aiSlion, i. e. are automatic iecondarily ; and fb cannot 
be confidered as either vinuous or vicious; or, if 
they ' be, we muft judge of their complexion by that 
of the more eminent ones. 

Secondly, It may be objedled, that, according to 
the fcriptures, mankind are in a loft fallen ftate ; that 
ibey n^e aU gime out if the way^ and becom tomtpt 
Mnd abominable i that there is none that doth good, &c 
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I anfwer, that thefe and (lich like exprefllons fccm to 
refer to a former (late of innocence jn paradife, lo a 
future kingdom of righteoufnefs, promifcd in both 
the Old and New Teftament, and to the rule of life 
laid down there, with the conditions requifitc to out 
admittance into this happy ftate: and that, in this 
view of things, the virtue of mankind in general 
is as deficient, as their happinefs falls (hort of the 
joys of the bleflcd ; agreeably to which, the prefent 
life is, in the fcripture, reprefcntcd as a fcene of 
vanity, labour^ and forrow. And it is a moft im* 
portant and alarmiog confideration, that the common 
virtue of mankind will not entitle us to a future 
reward after death; that few fhall find the flraigbt gaU\ 
and tbaty unlejs our rigbteoufnefs exceed that of the 
Serines and Pbarifeesj we can in no wife enter into the 
kingdom of heaven^ here or hereafter. But then, as, 
no'twithftanding the curfe pafied upon man, and upon 
the ground, God is reprefented in fcripture as open^ 
ing bis bandy and filling all things living with plente^ 
oufnefs^ as being kind to all, and manifcfting his infi- 
nite and invifible goodnefs by vifible things, /• e. as 
making natural good to prevail upon the whole, that 
fo we may, on this account, be thankful to him, and 
love him with all our hearts, as he commands ; fb 
the correfponding precept of loving our neighbour as 
Qutfelves, feems to infer, that our neighbour is 
amiable upon the whole. And we may fuppofe, that 
moral good prevails in general, in a degree propor- 
xional to the prevalence of natural good : or, however 
-we undcrftand the fcripture language on this head, 
it cannot be contrary to the foregoing reafoning. It 
muft 'appear from thence, that we ought to be, at 
lea(l, as good as mankind at a medium^ in order to 
abtain the medium of happinefs; and that, if we 
have higher views, our road lies towards the infinite 
perfection of virtue, towards fpirituality> bencvo- 
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lence^ and piety, and not towards fenfualityi ielfilh- 
nefsj or malevdence. 



PROP. XLIX. 

^e Rule of Ufe drawn from the PraSice and Opinions 
of Mankind^ correSs and improves itfelf perpetually^ 
till at lafi it determines entirely for Virtue^ ' and 
excludes all Kinds and Degrees of Vice* 

For, fince the imperfe£b rule, drawn in the lafl: 
propoBcion, is, at lead, io favourable « to virtue, 
as to exclude all great vices, we may conclude, that 
all grof^ly vicious peribns ought to be left out ia 
colle£ling the rule of life from the practice and opi*- 
liions of nrsankind ; and that our rule will approach 
nearer to a perfefb one thereby. And as thia our 
iecond rule, taken from the virtuous and (iipertor 
orders of the vicious, determines more in &vour of 
virtue, than our firft, taken indifferendy from . all 
the orders both of the virtuous and vicious, fo it will 
engage us to exclude more of the vicious from ^ur 
future eftimate ; and fo on, till at laft we determine 
entirely in favour of virtue. At lead, this is a pre- 
fumption, which rifes up to view, when we confider 
the fubjfd in the method here propofed. Since it 
appears from the firft general confideration of the 
pradice and opinions of mankind, that grofsly vicious 
perfons muft be unhappy, it is, not re^fonable to allow 
them any weight in determining what is the proper 
method for attaining the greateft poflible happinefs. 
And as the fame obfervation recurs perpetually, with 
refped to all the orders of the vicious, we (hall at 
laft b^ led to take the n)oft virtuous only, as the 
proper guides of life. 

Grofsly vicious perfons may alfo be excluded, from 
the manifcft blindnefs and infatuation in common 
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afftti-Si \9h\^ attends tbcm ; and a& thisexteads to die 
vice of fenfti^ity in particular^ fo this vice may. be 
farther excluded from that tendency of our natures 
to fpiritualicy, in our progrefs through life, which is 
allowed by all, and explained in ^be foregoing part 
of this work upon the principle of aflqciatipn. M4- 
levolcnce is alfo excluded, becaufe it is itfelf mi- 
sery, and, by parity df reafon, benevolence muft be 
d proper reconvoiendation for thofe, whole exannple 
and judgnrient we wduld follow in our endeavours 
after happinefs. And it does not appear in this way 
of propo&ng thefe floatters, that che nltknate ratio of 
diings admits of any limit to our ipirituality or beiie^ 
voiienoe, provided we fuppofe, that, at the cicpinu 
cion cf t^is life^ a Vprogreifivi iceme of the fainc 
kiod ronutiences. - 

The ittethod of i^afboing here ufed bears itMic 
refenoblance to, andk Jbmewhat iHuftraced by, the 
metfaod of apfNoximacioii pra^tiied by iqnathenMd*- 
cians, ua order to determine the roots of equations %m 
any pcipoied degree of exa6i^eis. Farther, as ic is 
common in iniinice feriefes for the clvrec or four 
firft terms either to fticw what the ^wbole feries i$> 
t>r, ac kaft, that it is incites fo he^ the ever*- 
growing and fuperior excellence of fpiri Duality and 
benevolence, which the foregoing oonfiderations 
open -to view, by recurring perpetually, and cor- 
re£ling ^ immediately precedent determination in 
every ftep, may incline one to think, in cprrefpon- 
dence to t&at method of reafoning in feriefes, that 
fpiritiiality a&d benerolence ought to be nrutde iofi^ 
nite in the ultimate ratio whidi they bear to fenfu- 
ality and ieUUhnefs. 

Bot this method of reafoning may alfo be illuftra- 
ted, in a more popular way, by applying it to more 
obvious inquiries. 1 will give two inftances of thts^ 
cbc firft in the health of the body natural, the fecond 
«Q the welfare of the body politic. 

Suppofe 
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^irjpJ'pofe then iUi a perron entircJjfe^^ 
pliyhc, fh^oVttfc^ 5nd praftical, ind clifpbft^TOTfSat: 
\i ^i mete feiiiis^^ic/rk ^hd oocerainty, ftiouW; ho\W- 
e^fer; be dcfirdus tc^ know, firice he tnuft tdt, what 
6iet H ffioft ddndddve to health. The fliffl: and. 
fnbft obvious infwer wifl be, thfe general diit of 
mankind ; becaufe this i^ the refult of general expe- 
rience, and of the natural appetites, which are in to 
mariy other ifittances fitited to the objedl.^ theriiftlves, 
ah'6 to the ufes and plca!/ures, piiblic and pri^ite, of 
hiimiti life. And thus the inquirer would be re- 
rtriJned from all grofs excefles ?n tht quantity or 
Qualities of his diet. But if he ferthef obferves, 
ihai the opinJops of mankind tend ttioffc to modira- 
iion in diet, than their ^fa£tice: and that both iht 
pradtice and opinions of thofc who appear by other 
crtterions to te the beft jiidges, tend more to ftidde- 
ratfbn than tnofe of nnankihd at an Average; and, 
laftly, ^hat the fenfual and intemperate ought entirely 
to be eiduded from having any (hare fn determinino; 
thi^ inquiry ; this will lead him to great moderation 
ih rffct, of even to abftemiOufncfs. 

In like fDahner let it be aflced, what principles of 
government ari moft conducive to the public wel- 
fare ? Are private virtues, or private vices, moft to 
be ehcouraged ? Here indeed the anfwer drawn from 
the i^crage of ftatcs will not be an exaft medium 
bettJSreeh both, fo as to difcourage all the virtees, and 
all the degrees of them, as much as the vices, and 
their degrees ; arid vice verjd^ to encourage both 
equally j but will, upon the whole, be greatly 
favoi^i^able to virtue. However, flnce avarice, vain- 
glfary, refentment, luxury, &c. are, in certain re- 
fpcfts, even promoted, and the greateft virtues fomc- 
times ptrfecuted, the praftice of legiflators and 
tnigiftfates, in enabling and enforcing laws, will not 
be entirely favourable to virtue. But then, if We take 
thdr opinloris, efpeciolly thdfe of the Jcgiflators the 
moft celebrated for tVifdom, and leave out barbarous 
Vdc. II. P nations. 
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nations, infant Hates as yet unfettled, and fuch as 
approach near to their diflblution, the average from 
the remainder will give the advantage to virtue more 
and more perpetually. And it may be remarked 
of both thefe inftances, that they prove in part the 
thing to be illuftrated by them^ being not mere 
emblems only, but in part the reality itfelf. For 
moderation in diet is one principal virtue, and ex- 
tremely requifite to prefer ve benevolence in pcrfeftion; 
and health a great ingredient towards happinefs. 
And the public happinefs, which arifes from the 
cultivation of private virtues, includes private hap- 
pinefs within itfelf. 

Perhaps it may not difpleafe the reader juft to 
hint, that the fame method of realbning may be 
made ufe of in favour of the chriftian religion.— 
All ages and nations have in general believed fome 
revelation. There muft therefore be fome true one. 
But the chriftian is plainly the religion of the moft 
learned and ^knowing part of mankind, and is, in 
genera), more earneftly believed, in proportion as 
men arc wifcr and better. If we except the Mab0^ 
metanSi the refl: of the ^ world are mere favages. 
But mahometifm bears teftimony to both the Old 
and New Tefl:amcnt. If the unbeliever will not be 
oetermined by this himfelf, let him at leafl: allow, 
that the more ignorant and unlearned may be di- 
refted by it to the true religion. But then they arc 
not to be fuppofed capable of making objcftions. 
Whoever has a capacity for this, has alfo a capacity 
to receive the proper anfwers. 

It is evident, however, that obfervations of this 
kind, drawn from the common fcnfe and judgment 
of mankind, cannot carry us to great lengths with 
preciGon and certainty. They are very convincing 
and ftriking, in refpcfb of the iirft principles an3 
rudiments ; but, if we would defcend to minute par- 
ticulars with accuracy, recourfe muft be had to the 
feveral practical theories of each art. 

SECT. 
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S E C T. II. 

OF THE REGARD DUE TO THE PLEASURES 
AND PAINS OF SENSATION IN FORMING 
THE RULE OF LIFE. 



PROP. L. 

^be Pkqfures of Senfation ought not to be made a pri- 
mary Purjuit. 

In order to fhcw this, let us put the extreme cafe 
of the primary purfuit of fenfiblc pleafure ; and 
fuppofe, that a perfon endeavours to gratify every 
impulfe of his bodily appetites, however contrary 
fuch gratification may be to the virtues of temper- 
ance and chaftity. Now it is evident that fuch a 
one would fodn deftroy the bodily faculties them- 
felvcs, thereby rendering the objeAs of fenfible plea- 
fure ufelefs, and alfo precipitate himfelf into pain, 
difeafes, and death, thofe greateft of evils in the 
opinion of the voluptuous. This is a plain matter 
of obiervation verified every day by the fad exam- 
ples 6f loathfome, toitured wretches, that occur which 
Way foever we turn our eyes, in the ftreets, in pri- 
vate families, in hofpitals, . in palaces. Whether 
the fcriptures give a true account how all this fin 
and mifery were firft introduced into the world ; 
alfo whether our reafon be able to reconcile it with 
the moral attributes of God, or no ; (till, that pofitivc 
mifery, and the lofs even of fcnfual happinefs, arc 
thus infeparably connected with intemperance and 
lewdnefs, is an evident fad, that no unbeliever, no 
atheift, no fceptic, that will open his eyes, can 
diipute. And it is to be obferved^ that the real in- 
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fiances do not, cannot^ come up to the cafe here pu( 
of a man's yielding to every fenfual inclination. The 
mod grofs and deb4uch^d havt had fome reftraints 
from fome other defires or fearsj from the quarters 
of imagination, slmbition, &c. It is evident there- 
fore, a fortiori, that the mere gratification of our 
fenfual appetites cannot be our primary purfuit, our 
fummum lonutn, or the rule and end of life. They 
muft be regulated by, .and made fubfervient to, fome 
other part of our natures; elfe we fhall mifs even 
the fcnfible pleafure, that we might have enjoyed^ 
and ihall fall into the oppofite pains ; which, as has 
been obferved before, are, in general far greater, and 
more exquifite, than the fenfible pleafures. 
! That indulgence in fenfual gratificiiiioits ^ill hot 
afford us oxit fummum bohumy mdy ilfo be inferrrf 
from the following arguments^ viz, that it deftroys 
the mental faculties, the apprehenfion, merlidry, 
imagination, invention ; that it irjc(k)fes iMvi td 
cenfurfe and contempt; th^t it brings them to pe- 
nury ; that it is jtbfolutely inconfiftent with the 
duties and pkafures of benevblence arid pi^ty ; and 
that j t. is all alongjttcnded with the fecret reproaches 
^f- ^h^jmp^^^ andlhe horrors orT jSttttf^liM tid> 

Now it is ifhpbffible, as wlft appear Trdrii the fort- 
going hiftory of aflbci^tion, hdw niuch fbev^r k man 
may be dc^voted to ftnfual Indulgences, entirdy to 
prevent the generation of the fevcra! mental dfifec- 
tions; but it is in our power, by an inordiniite 
purfoit of the fenfible pleafures, to convert the men- 
tal affedions into fdurces of pain, and to ifhpair itid 
ctit off many df the intellectual ple^(bi*es, fo a^ that 
the balance (hall l)e againfi us lipon the whole. It 
follows thcrtforfc from this urtel" ihcbhfiftency of thfc 
fenfible pleafures, when made a primary purfuit, 
with the intfciledlua! ones, that they ought not to be 
fo ; but muft be fubjefted to, ^nd regulated by, fome 
ttioxi impartial law, than that df mere fenfual ddire. 

The 
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The ^^v^p thiog ipay he concltfc|ed> in z noorp 
dif^ ^ay/ frpm th? hiftory of ^jffociation. por 
U)f Ijjpfibl? plf afurps arc the nrft pipfures of which 
Vp iff q pf pabl?> and ^re the fqundatipn of ihe intej- 
Ipdifa) onipsy which are formed from them iq fuccef- 
4on).a()[;qrdj,i)g to ;he law of afTociatioDj as before 
?xplain?d. Now which way fopyier we turn our 
v|cw> ^^ yi^hich is prior in the order of nature is 
alv^ays l^fs pprfedt and principal, than that which i^ 
poQerjorj, fhc laft of two' contiguous ftates being the 
?pd> the firfj the mpaijs fubfervient to that end, though 
itfelf be ^n pod in refpcdl of forpp foregoing ft^tc. 
Jhfi ftP^hle pleafurcs therefore cannot be fuppofcd of 
eqi)al ya]^e and dignity with the intellefkual, to th^ 
generation of which they are made fujbfervient. An4 
wp P>ig^ bp led to infer this from thp tpere analogy 
of nature, from the numberlefs parallel inftapces whicq 
^vh ojl^lerv^nqp fuggefls, and >yithout taking into 
f;op6deratiop the ipBnite beneficence of the fupreme 
cfufei Mfjiich ye^ makes this ^rgumepc much morp 
%jsfa^pry ^ conyipcing. 

K^y* pnc may go farther, and obferye, that as 
m^^y perfpns are evicjently forcecji from the inordinate 
purfujf of fepfjble pleafurc by its inconfiftency with 
iticlf, apd >yith the other p^rts of pur frame, fo ij: 
fccqfisi, char, if human life was concipi^ed to an 
locjeiiQite length, and yet nothing abated from the 
fjgpqr of tbofe wholefome* fcverities, and penal fuffer- 
ings, ^|)ich fcnfuality brings upon us, more and qiore 
i|)diyi,duals would perpetually be advanced thereby 
jtQ 9 ^ate p/ fpiritu^ityi and that it would be im- 
poiTible for any man to perfift for ever in facrificing 
1^1 ^o his fehfual appetites, in piaking bis belly his 
god^ upon fuch difadvantageous and painful terms, 
Intelle^q^l defires> (/. e. dcfires in which no particu- 
lar fcnfiblc pleafure is confpicuous, though they arifc 
frpnj a naultiform aggregate pf the traces of fuch) 
qnu^ bj? foTflnedj as wc fee they are in fa<ft, in the moft 

P 3 luxurious 
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luxurious and debauched \ and thefe would at 4aft 
become fufficient to ftruggle with and overpower the 
fenfual defires, which would at the fanrie time be 
weakened by aflfociacions with intenfe pains and fuflPer- 
ings. And this affords us a pleafing glimpfe not only 
of a future ftate, but alfo of what may be done there 
by ftill greater feverities, for thofe whom the miferies 
of this life could not frtt from the flavery to their 
bodily appetites; at the fame time that it is the 
ftrongeft incentive to us all, to apply ourfelves with 
earneftnefs and afTiduity to the great bufinefs and 
purport of the prefent life, the transformation of 
fenfuality into fpirituallty, by aflbciating the fenfible 
pleafures, and their traces, with proper foreign ob- 
jefts, and fo forming motives to beneficent aAions, 
and diffufing them over the whole general courfe of 
our exittence, 

Laftly, The inferior value of the fenfible pleafures 
may be deduced from their being of a confined local 
nature, and injuring or deftroying prematurely^ i. e. 
before the body in general comes to its period, the 
particular organs of each, when indulged to excefs ; 
whereas the intelleftual pleafures afFcft the ' whole 
nervous fyftem, /. e. all the fenfible parts, and that 
nearly in an equal manner, on account of the varie- 
ties and combinations of fenfible local, and of naf- 
cent intelleftual pleafures, which concur in the 
formation of the mature intelleftual ones; fo that 
though fome of them (hould be indulged to excefs, 
and out of due proportion to the reft, this will be 
more confiftent with the gentle, gradual decay of 
the mortal body. 

We may add, that the duration of mere fenfual 
pleafure is necefl^arily Ihort; and that, even when 
free from guilt, it cannot, however, afford any 
pleafing reflcftions j whereas one of the principal 
tendencies of our natures is, and muft be, from the 
power of aflbciation in forming them, to the plea- 
fures 
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fures of refleftion and confcioufnefs. In like man- 
ner, the evident ufe and reftridtion thereto of one of 
the principal fenfible pleafures to prcferve life and 
health, with all the confequent menul 'faculties, 
and executive bodily powers ; of the other to con- 
tinue the fpecies, and to generate and enlarge bene- 
volence; make the fubordiniate nature of both ma- 
nifeft in an obvious way, and without entering 
minutely into the hiftory of afTociation : at the fame 
time that thefe remarks, when further purfued, unitq 
with that hiftory, and are eniinent parts of the fore- 
going argument, taken direftly from thence. 

Thus it appears, that the pleafures of fenfation 
ought not to be made the primary purfuit of life ; 
but require to be reftrained ^nd direfted by fome 
foreign regulating power. What that power is, I 
now come to fhew in the next proportion. 

P R O P. LI. 

^e Pmfuit of fenfthh Pleafure ought to be regulated by 
the Precepts of Benevolence^ Pi^^y^ ^^ ^be moral 
Senfe. 

This may be proved by (hewing, that the regu- 
lation of our fenfible pleafures, here propofed, will 
contribute both to their own improvement, and to 
that of the other parts of our natures. 

Now benevolence requires, that the pleafures of 
fcnfe (hould be made entirely fubfervient to the 
health of the body and mind, that fo each pcrfon 
may bcft fill his place in life, beft perform the feve- 
ral relative duties of it, and prolong his days to their 
utmoft period, free from great difeafcs and infirmi- 
ties; inftances of which have much authority, arid 
a very beneficial influence, in the world. All gra- ' 
tifications therefore, which tend to produce difeafes 
in the body, and difturbances in the mind, are for- 

F 4 bidden 
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bidden by bepcvolepcp, and the mofl: w.M.cfi^W flW 
iis to quantity and qualify fnjoiocd by jt. Thp 
rules of piety arp to thp f^cpp purpofc, whether they 
be deduced from our fclatipo to God, as o«r PQpi- 
mon father fnd bpncfaftpp, Avha wills ibaf all hi§ 
children Ihould ufe his bleflings \p as to proqiote ({ic 
common good th?feby ; pr fr.o'^ \ht natural (igpa' 
turcs pf his will in ;he inomedi^^e pleafurcs and ad- 
vantages arifmg from moderate rpfreAimeqc, and thf 
ncianifcft inconveniences anjj injuries c^ufpd by ?ji^* 
cefs in quantity or quality j or from his rcyeflp4 V*^» 
by which temperance is comnpjndcd, and all jnipn^- 
p^rance feycreJy threatened. Jn like manner, the qio- 
ral fenfc dirc^s us implicitly tp thp f^me mpdpration» 
and governraenf of our appctitps, whpthef ]t bif dp- 
rfvcd explicitly from fhc foregoing rules of piejy aqd 
benevolence, or from ideas of decency, r^tip/ial fclf- 
intereft, the praftice of wife and good men, the 
loath fomcnefs of difeafes, the odioufnefs and mifchiefs 
of violent paflions, &c. It is evident therefore, that all 
thpfe three guides of life lead to the ftmp end, viz, 

freat moderation ifi fenfual enjoyments, thpugh tjbcy 
iffer fomewhat in their motives, and the commpdi- 
oufnefs of their application as a rule in the particu- 
lar occurrences of life. 

It is evident at thp fapic time, that y^e ^rc nO 
lofcrs, in re(pe6l of the fcnfiblp pleafurcs, by fBs 
Iteady adherence to moderation. Our fcpfes, ^pd 
bodily faculties, are by this means prcferved In tbcir 
perfedlion ; fo as to afford the natural exquifne gra- 
tification, and to enable us to perform mc Tcvera| 
animal funftions with eafe and plcafure, and to carry 
us on to old age with all the integrity of t|ic(e 
fenfes and faculties, that is confiftent with the nccpf- 
jary decay and diflblution of our earthly body. The 
fame moderation and health arifing Jrom it, inspire 
men with perpetual ferenity, checrfulncfs, and 
good- will, and wijch gratitude towards Gpd, who 

gives 
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gives iis afl tlidng^ ricpix fa ^nyfj, ^fid ikp fcqfiWfi 
]:dp^rurc$ in pairtipular^ as tt^ P^^Q$ ^nd ji^^fpf (|t ^ 
fff greater^ bpth Jicrp and hcf^^f. Now it *? pb- 
ieryable in cti^? cooonoon mtqrco^rf(:$ of \\ky tl^at 
^^oci^d circiupftaoce$ add gr^ftly to Qur plpafur^i* 
Thus the pleafure of r^f^iY.ipg 4 tliipg fi-qrp a 
friend^ of making a friend partaker of ic» of fociality 
and mirth at the time or enjoyment, &c. greatly 
enhance the gratiBcations of cafte, as in feafts, and 
public entertainqriencs. Much more (hen tnay the 
pure and exalted pleafures of benevolence and piety, 
ii^ jqtipg md ^^inlking to tl(e giory of God iipprove 
thf ic p|eafurp$. 

i^nd as Vc ^c no lo^f?, but grfat g^ip^rSi "RPP 
thp whole, |i^ rpligious ai^fteiiiipufnefs, ip refpjc^ 
of the fenfiU? plf afifrc 5 fq ?re we mufA j^Rpir^ 
obvioufly fo, in refpedt of the fenfible p^ins and 
fpficrings, wWjch the injtepperafe bring upon i|i?m- 

ielyef* Tf^P^ V^ ^^ ^f ^^ ^^M^^ Hipd* ?o4 
pfen of long ^urftjoo, efppciajly when ^y giv^ 
iptcfva/s pi^ reJpite, thus exceeding the invpniioR^ 
of /t|j? nn^ft cfijpl tyrants. Tb?y impair tl^? b|6dily 
apc^ mcRtal f^culfips, {^ as to rpndpr P^^ft ft?]^ 
<fBJQycD<rnts ifli>perfea and infipid, fi^fpofe to pfcvifr- 
p^fs, paifio^, and murmuring ^gainft Providppc/^ 
and arc atitcpded vitb the horrpf^ of a gHJjty f]c>jp^. 
It fpUows thercfprp, that he w^o woufd ot^aip tU? 
Pfoxi^fmpt o( the fpnfiblc pleafur^, even tfipfc pf 
tattp, rouH n9t give hinrifflf ud to them ; buj fcftrain 
theip, apd make thepi fubj^a to bepevol^pce, pie^y, 
aiid 4jc nigral ftnfc, 

Cor. Befides £|ie fenfible paips, w(iich pcc^%^ 
bripg upon men, there are fome wbic|i oqcui;' jp 
^e daily difcharge of thp funi^ions of life, frqoi 
fatigue, labopr, hardfhipi, &c. Now it fol^ws 
from the fam^ n^ethod ol reafoning, as that uied in 
the two foregoing prppoficions^ that the proper method 
of avoiding thpfe pains is not to aim at it diredly, 

but 
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but in every thing to be guided by the precepts of 
benevolence, piety, and the moral fenfe; and that 
delicate and effeminate perfons endure more from 
this head of fuffcrings, than the charitable and de- 
vout, who go about doing good^ at the apparent exr 
pence of their eafe and quiet, 

PROP. LII. 

^0 deduce praSical Rules 'concerning Diet. 

What that moderation in diet is, which would 
moft contribute to the health of the body and mind, 
and confequcnrtly which duty requires, is difficult to 
determine in particular cafes. The following fubor- 
dinate rules may, however, afford fomc afliftance in 
this matter. 

* Firft, then. It is nccefTary to abftain from all fuch 
things as the common expenence of mankind deter- 
mines to be unwholefome, either in general, or to 
the particular perfons who make the inquiry. There 
are indeed Tome vulgar errors of this kind, that arc 
generally received, and which, by being obferved, 
may a little abridge one's liberty, without ufc of 
necelTity. However, this is of fmall moment, in 
comparifon of the dang^s arifing from the free ufc 
of meats and drinks found by the repeated obferva- 
tion of thofe who have made the trial, to be hurtful, 
generally or particularly. There ftill remains, after 
all thefe jare fct afide, a fufficient variety of things 
approved as wholefome by the fame common experi- 
ence, to anfwer all the purpofes of life, health, and 
even fenfible pleafure. This rule will be farther 
explained by thofe that follow. 

Secondly, We ought either totally to abftain* from, 
or, however, to ufe with great caution and modera- 
tion, all foods of high relifh, whofe tafl:es and 
fmells are pungent and acred s all which, though 

made 
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made grateful by cu^om, are at firft difagrceabic ; 
all which bear a great affinity in tafte, fmell^ and 
generical or fpecific charaderiftics, to fuch as are 
known to be hurtful) which are poifonous during 
v^ particular ftate, previous to coftion, or other pre- 
paration ; which are uncommon, or which have very 
particular effbfis upon the funftions and fccrctions. 
For all thefe things are figns of aftive properties in 
the foods to which they belong, and fhew them to 
be rather proper for medicines, than for common 
diet ; *to be bodies wh^ch by an extraordinary efficacy 
may reduce the folids and fluids back to their natural 
ftate, when they have deviated from it 5 and therefore 
which are very unfuitable to the natural ftate. 

We may conGder farther, that ftrong taftes^ 
fmells, &e, are, according to the nuxlern philofophy, 
marks of great powers of att^ajtion and cohefion in 
the fmall component particles* of natural bodies. 
Since therefore it is the manifeft dcflgn of the de- 
fcending feriefes of arteries in animals to feparate the 
particles of their aliment from each other, alfo the 
particles of thcfe particles, &c. that fo the fmalleft 
particles, or the minima divifibiliay meeting in the 
veins, may uhite according to their refpeftive fizes, 
and mutual a£tions, 1. e. to feparate what is hetero- 
gi^neous, and congregate what is homogeneous, a 
great difficulty and burden muft be laid- updn the 
circulation, and upon what is called nature in the 
body, by all highly agreeable flavours; and, unlefs 
a proportional degree of mufcular aftion impels the 
blood forward, particles of an undue fize muft remain 
undivided, and form obftrudlions, which may either 
never be removed, or not till the obftrufting particles 
become putrid ; and thus, being diftblved, and mixed 
with the animal juices, infcft them with putrefcence. 

Still farther, it may be remarked, that the fame 
a6live particles in foods are probably the fources and 
recruits of that nervous power, or of fgme requilitc 

to 
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^ it/ i>y ivhich anim^r r^nfation 4Qd mofioOj «9^ 
l)y CQf)fcqpcppc, iijtrfl^^u^l apprifh^pfipn a(i4 a|Fcp- 
ijpn, ^nd cheir c(^8 ppoo the body, 4rc carried 
CW* Nqw \l 13 evident, that aflF(;Aion r^ifec} to d 
ci$ruin height, aod exccutiyc powers ready to ^- 
fwr the lirft call, ^re a rowtal difcafe of the rppft 
peroicJQMs leodeoey. Higb-rcli(hed aliments, vbicli 
generate it, are tbeceforc carefolly to be gvoidcdj 
OP ofie hand ; as a very in^pid diet, oo the otherj 
fttois iofuificieot tp qualify us for ^fprmiqg the 
requigce funcftions of life B,ut there is litde dao- 
ger of erring on this bwd, our ^ppetices being 
but 100 feofit^ly gratified with the higb reliibe$* 
We may add, as nearly allied to thefe poofidcr^tiooSi 
|bat by ftoring our Wood, and the folids ihence 
forcped >yitb a&ive properties, we lay wp m^v^K 
jpr jfiimr^ p^ins, both bodily and menf^, wheneyer 
either body or oiin* bccocne difordered, at the hg^ 
tijDc tbat a high diet has, as we fee, an evident ten- 
dency to difordcr both. 

This fecond role coincides, for the nwft pvt, 
the firfti und may be made ufe of to eictend ^t 
fopfirm it. Thofp nocats and drinks, which are fou« 
|>y e;tperience to be hurtful, haye, for the qpioft parti 
high reliflKs. We cqay therefore deternoine ^gaipft 
in aliownt of a high flavour firorp a narrower experi- 
eoce, tban againft one of a common oc^Ji^r^te ^^ 
your. And it is very neceffary to attend to tbi^ 
criterion, (ince the beft obfervations upon dift 9rt 
much perplexed by foreign circumftances. 

Thirdly, All liquors, which haye undergone 
vinous fermentation, fince they obtain thereby an in* 
fiaromab)e> ihebriatiog fpirit, have from this inebriii- 
ting quality, which impairs reafon, ?nd adds force 
to the paffions, a mark fet upon them, as dangeroy3 
not only on this account, but on others, to bodily 
bealcb, &c. and as either totally to be avoided, ox 
not to be ufed, except in fniall quantities^ and rarely. 

The 
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The g^heral ^^rbbletieHf of Wlhds sihd fermdnt^i 
liquors CO the tkflei iht\t iti)ttiMi»e good eflftdls iH 
Uhgtldj-^s deje£tioh^j lind ihdigeftibh, k'hd fhdr ex-^ 
hilarating quality^ when raken fpdrid^ly, iire indeed 
af-gumeht$ to (he^^ chat there may be a (iroper uie 
bf thefctii Bdt thi& ftems rathet* to be that of iDedU 
cines, or refreflimeilts upbh lingular occiifibfasi th^rt 
6fd^lyfix)d. 

It may perhaps be, thit the changes produced 
it) the e^rth at the deluge did lb ^Iter the hattire bf 
vegetable juitcs, is to rehder chem then firft capible 
of producing an inflammable inebriating fpi^i^ by 
ferrtlentation 5 ind that this alteration in the jdices Of 
vegetables hid ^ ()rineipal iliare in (hortening the Itfis 
of man j perhaps of Other anittlils, lithlcH lift rtiight 
faKher contribute to the firft. So great an eVenc as 
the deluge rnay well be fu|i|)o(ed to make i. greit 
iilteration in all the three kingdbmsi rhiri^rkl, ^^g^r 
table, and animal. We are fure of the firrt frotti 
natural hiftory, and of the laft from the fcriptures; 
which relate tne gradual fliortehing of man*s life after 
the flood. And the account of Noah's drunkennefi 
fiems to intimate, that it was fomething new ihd 
une*pe6ted. The conncdidh of the three kingdoms 
with each other is alfo fo great, that we may reafon- 
ably infer a change in any one, either as a caufei 
or as an eflfeft, from finding it in the other two. 
However, the fin of our cori^mori parcht No'db^ and 
his expoflng his nakednefs, which alfo bears fome 
refemblance to the immediate confequence of Adam's 
tranfgreflion, ought to make us particularly upon Oui- 
guard. At the fame tihne ftveral other paffages of 
fcripture ftem fairly W intinhate, tha^ there is iri 
allowable ufc of wine in the intercourfes of humaH 
life, as where wine is faid to make glad the heart of 
fHafty and therefore to be matter of praifej ouf" Savi- 
our's turning W2^tcr into wine; his blefling it at his 
)aft fupper, and making it the reprefentative of his 

blood; 
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blood } and St. ?aul\ advice to Timothy. But very 
greal caution ought to be ufed in this point. The 
inebriating quality of fermented liquors, by difbrder- 
ing the mind, is a ftrong evidence, that they are alfo 
hurtful to the body, both becaufe of the intimate 
connexion between body and mind, and becaufe all 
the beneficent ends of Providence are anfwered always 
by one and the fame means, and centre in one and 
the fame point. Whenever therefore we deviate in 
one rcfpedt, we muft deviate in all. The abftinencc 
from wine enjoined upon the Nazarites at all times, 
and upon the priefts during their miniftration, appears 
to be a ftrong intimation of the unfuiubl^efs of wine 
to thofe who aim at perfcftion j who would deviate 
as little as poflTible from the divine life. 

This third rule coincides remarkably with both the 
(irft and fecond. The ill efFefts of fermented liquors, 
when indulged in, are evident from experience; and 
their high flavours are a principal temptation to an 
imrnoderate ufe of them. 

Fourthly, With refpeft to animal diet, let it be 
confidered, that taking away the lives of animals, in 
order to convert them into food, does great violence 
to the principles of benevolence and compaflTion. 
This appears from the frequent hard- hear tednefs and 
cruelty found amongft thofe perfons, whofe occu- 
pations engage them in deftroying animal life, as well 
as from the uneafinefs which others feel in beholding 
the butchery of animals. It is moft evident, in rcfpedt 
of the larger animals, and thofe with whom man- 
kind have a familiar intercpurfe, fuch as oxen, fheep, 
domeftic fowls, &c. fo as to diftinguifli, love, and 
compaflionate individuals. Thefe creatures refemble 
us gready in the make of the body in general, and in 
that of the particular organs of circulation, refpira- 
tion, digeftion, &c. alfo in the formation of their 
intelledts, memories, and pafllons, and in the figns 

of 
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of diftrcfsj fear, pain, and death. They often like« 
wife win our affeftions by the marks of peculiar faga-- 
icity, by their infiiinds^ helpleiTnefs, innocence, naf* 
cent benevolence, &c. ' And if there be any glim- 
mering of the hope of aa hereafter for them, if they 
fhould prove to be our brethren and lifters in this 
higher fenfe, in immortalicy^ as well as mortality, in 
the permanent principle of our minds, as well as the 
frail duft of our bodies, if they fhould be partakers 
of the fame redemption as well as of our fall, and 
be members of the fame myftical body, this would 
have a particular tendency to increafe our tendernefs 
for them. At the fame time the prcfent circum- 
ftanccs of things feem . to require, that no very great 
alteration fhould be made in this matter: weourfelves 
are under the fame law of death, and of becoming 
food to our fellow-animals ; and philofophy has of 
late difcovered fuch numberlefs orders of fmall ani- 
mals in parts of diet formerly efteemed to be void 
of life, and fuch an extenfion of life into the vegetable 
kingdom, that we feem under the perpetual necefSty, 
cither of deftroying the lives of fome of the crea- 
tures, or of perifhing ourfelves, and fuffering many 
others to perifh. This therefore fcems to be no more 
than an argument to ftop us in our career, to make 
us fparing and tender in this article, and put us 
upon confulting experience more faithfully and impar- 
tially, in order to determine what is mod fuitable to 
the purpofes of life and health, our compafTion being 
made by the foregoing confidcrations, in fome meafure, 
a balance to our impetuous bodily appetites. At leaft, 
abftinencc from flefh-meats feems left to each perfon's 
choice, and not necefTary, unlefs in peculiar circum- 
ftances. 

The doftrine of the fcriptures on this head ap- 
pears very agreeable to ihefe diftates of fympathy. 
For Noah^ and we in him, received a pcrmiffion 
from God to eat flefh \ and that this was no pnore 

than 
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thiti i fftrffiiQion, majf be cottcltldcd troth its nhi 
beihg gi^^ert to Mdfki from tKc fhortchJng of human 
life after the flcxxl, from the drift cbmmand con- 
cerning blood, from the Ifiraelites beirig reftraincd 
frotti animal food for forty years during tKcir purifl- 
i^atioh and inftitution in religion in the wildernefs^ 
l^orti the diftindlion of aninnah into clean and iin- 
dean, from the burning of part in facrifice, alrifd 
fometimes the whole, from the praftice of hian]^ 
Jews and Chrifttans particularly eminent for pJet]^, 
&c. All thefe may oe confidered as hints and ad- 
moriitioni to usj as checks and reftraints t^pon 
unbriditd carnal appetites and lufts: at the fanhe 
time that our Saviour's partaking in meats with 
all kinds of men, and many exprefs inftances and 
teliimonies bdth in the Old ind Ncm* Teftament, 
its particularly the command to eat the pafchal 
Iambi and other facrifices, remove all fcruple from 
thofe perfons who eat with hioderation, and in con- 
formity to the rules of piety, benevolence, and tfcc 
moral fenle. 

The coincidence df this fourth rule ^\i\\ the firft 
and fecond appears in the fame manner as that of 
the third with them. 

Fifthly, Having laid down thefe four rules con- 
cernirtg the quality of Our aliments^ I come neit to 
obftrve, that the quantity ought fcarce ever to be 
fo much as our appetites prompt us to, but, in 
general, to fall a little fliort of this. The goodncfs 
of this rule is verified by common obfervaiion ; nay, 
dhe rhay affirm, that fmall errors jn the quality df 
our diet may be quite reftificd by a proper modera- 
tion in rcfpcft of quantity; whereas a trangreflidii 
in regard to quantity cannot be compenfatcd by the 
innocence of the aliment. Such a iranfgrertldn is, 
however, riiore rare, where the quality of the aliment 
is not improper. 

Here 
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Here it may be aiked how it comes to pafs, that 
the appetites (houid^ in fome inftance^} be the beft 
guides to us both in refpeA of quality and quantity, 
and in moft fo to the brute creation; and yet, in 
other inftances, be fo greatly apt to miflead us, to 
hurry us on to pain, difeafes, and deaths and cheFe 
not rare and Qngular ones, but the moft frequent and 
ordinary that occur. Almoft every man is tempted 
by fruits, by wines, natural and artificial favours, 
and high reiiflies^ &c. to tranfgrefs either in quan- 
tity or quality. Now^ to this we may anfwer, that 
in young children the appetites deviate very feldom, 
and very little, fl^om what is moft conducive to the 
body; and that they would probably deviate lefs, 
were children condufted better, were not their taftes 
and appetites perverted and corrupted by cuftoms 
and pradices deriVed from our corruptions, or our 
Ignorance. This may, at firft fight, feem harfti, in 
rcfpeft of them : but it is at the fame time a ftrong 
inftance and argument, amongft many others, of 
the intimate connection and fympathy, that unite us 
6ll to each other, of our being members of the fame 
myftical body, and of the great fyftem of the 
world's being a fyftem of benevolence; and thus it 
concurs to eftablifh the fundamental pofiiion of thefe. 
papers. However, thefe perverfions and corrup- 
tions, from whatever caufe they arife, feldom grow 
to a great height, till fuch time as children arrive at 
years of difcrction in a certain degree, till they get 
fome ideas of fiihcfs, decency, obedience to fupe- 
riors, and to God, confcience, &c. Now, at firft 
indeed, the child is mere body, as it were; and 
therefore it is not at all incongruous to fuppofe, that 
he may be directed by mere bodily appetites and 
inftinds. But, when the mental faculties are gene-* 
rated, he then becomes a compound of body and 
mind ; and confequently it would be incongruous td 
fuppofe him diredled in any thing that ftffe£ls both 
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body and mind, as diet plainly does, by mere bodily 
appetites. On the contrary, his rule ought now 
to be a compound of bodily and mental inftinds^ 
inclinations, admonitions, &c. dire6th)g, influenc- 
ing and affifting one another. Let this be fo, and 
the child or man will very feldom deviate from what 
is mod conducive to health and happinefs of all 
kinds. And it is to be obferved, that the bodily 
pains and fufferings, which follow from yielding to 
mere bodily appetites, in oppoGtion to mental con- 
virion, are one principal means, by whrch the 
authority and influence of confcience are eftablifhed 
with refpeft to other branches of defire. And when 
a perfon, from thefe or other motives, reverfes his 
own fteps in refpeft of the pleafures of tafte, the 
irregularity and inordinatenefs of the bodily appetites 
decline by the fame degrees, as they grew excelfive 
through unlawful gratification. So that, after a 
perfon has governed himfelf, for a confiderable time, 
with ftriftnefs, from a fenfe of duty, he will find 
little difficulty afterwards. The natural appetites 
will themfelves become the proper fubftitutes of 
benevolence, piety, and the moral fenfe, and direft 
a man what and how much is requifite. 

All this reafoning is confirmed by the obferva- 
tion before made on brutes. They continue mere 
body, as it were, to the lafl:; and therefore. their 
bodily appetites fcarce ever miflead them. And the 
evil influences which our corrupt pradices and cuf- 
toms have upon them, is a farther argument for 
the relation we all bear to each other. In like man-% 
ner, all the evil mutual influences in animals, with 
all their original deviations, are marks and eviden- 
ces of a fallen and degenerate ftate, however diffi- 
cult this may be to be accounted for. They arc 
therefore evidences alfo of the truth of the fcrip- 
tures, which not only declare this our degeneracy, 
and give a general idea of the means by which it 
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-was introduced, but alfo publifh the glorious tidings 
of our redemption from it. 

Sixthly, Since the circumftanccs of the world are 
fuch, as that it is almoft impoflible for chofe who do 
not retire from it, to avoid errors both in the quan- 
tity and quality of their diet, there feenr^s a neceflity 
for fading upon certain occafions. This is a compen- 
dious method of revcrfing our own wrong fteps, of 
preventing the ill eflFcfts of cxcefs upon the body and 
mind, breaking ill habits of this fort at once, and ' 
bringing us back, by hafty motions, to the higheft 
degrees of felf- government, to which imperfefl Crea- 
tures in this world of temptations can attain. Ic is 
therefore a duty, which implies and prefuppofes the 
prefcnt imperfeftion and degeneracy of our natures. 
And yet this duty, harfli as it feems, is probably 
produdlive even of fenfible pleafure in mod inftances 1 
fince, under due reftriftions, it appears to be ex- 
tremely conducive to health and long life, as well 
as to the regulation of our paflions. It may be true 
indeed, that conftant abftemioufnefs would be prefer- 
able, in thefe refpedts, to what is called common 
moderation, pradtifed upon ordinary occafions, and 
redtiHed by fading upon particular ones. Bot the due 
degree of abdemioufnefs is fcarce pradicable for a 
condancy, as I obfervcd jud now, to thofe whofe 
duty engages them to converfe (reely with the world. 
Let me add here, that fading will have much more 
efficacy towards reducing us to si right courfe of 
a&ion, when it is accompanied with (uch religious 
cxercifes, as the praftice of good men has joined 
with it, prayer, felf-examination, and works of 
charity. 

Seventhly, Where a perfon has been fo happily 
educated, as fcarce to have tranfgrefled the bounds of 
drift moderation, either in eating or drinking, and 
with rcfpeft both to quantity and quality, or where 
he has corre£ted and brought back himfelf by due 
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fe verity, fufficiently eontinuedj it is better to pay a 
regard to the foregoing and Aich like precepts, only 
to a certain degree^ upon occafions of importance^ and 
without fcrupulolity and rigour i and, in the fmall 
inftantaneous occurrences o? life, to be direded by 
the natural appetites, agreeably to the original inten- 
tion of the author of nature. For anxiety, folici- 
tude, and fcrupulofity, are greatly prejudicial to the 
health both of the body and mind, turn us from 
our natural and equitable judgment of things, aug- 
ment felfifhnefs, and difqualify for the pra£bice of the 
higheft duties, good-will to men, and complacence 
and delight in God. The fcriprure precept is to est 
and drink to the glory of God^ not with a foiicitude 
about ourfelves. 

PROP. LIII. 

To deduce prailical Rules concerning the Commerce 
between the Sexes^ 

That benevolence, love, efteem, and the other 
fympathetic aflPeftions, give the chief value, and 
higheft perfeflion, to the fenfibk pleafures between 
the fexes, is fufficiently evident to ferioos and con- 
fiderate perfons. It appears alio, that tbefe pleafures 
were inter)ded by Providence, as a principal means, 
whereby we might be enabled to transfer our affec- 
tion and concern from ourfelves to others, and learn 
frrft in the fingle inftance of the belovpd perfon, 
afterwards in thofe of the comrtK)n offspring, to fym- 
pathize in the pleafures and pains of our neighbours, 
and to love them as ourfelves. It follows therefore, 
that if this great f6urce of benevolence be corrupted, 
or perverted to other purpofes, the fecial ai^^tions 
thereon depending will be perverted likewiie, and 
degenerate into ielfifhnefs or malevolence. Let us 
inquire in wh^t manner the ftrcxig inclinations of the 
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(exes to each other may be beft condudedi fo as mofl: 
to contribute to public and private happinefs, fo as 
to obuin the maximum of it, both from this quarter^ 
and from the other parts of our nature^ which are 
neceffarily connedled with it. 

Firft, then. It is evident, that unreftraincd promif- 
cuous concubinage would produce the greateft evils, 
public and private. By being unreftraincd, it would 
deftroy the health and the propagation of mankind i 
by being promifcuous, become ineffedtual to promote 
love, and the tender a&^tions, either between the 
perfops thcmfelves, or towards their oflFspring, and 
alfo raife endlefs jealoulies apd quarrels ^mongft 
mankind. There has never perhaps been any nation 
in the world, where this entire licentioufnefs has been 
allowed ; the mifchiefs which evidently follow from 
all great degrees of it, having always laid mankind 
under Ibme reftraints, and produced fome •impcrfedt 
regulations at leaft, and fome approaches towards 
marriage. However, the mifery and defolation of 
the barbarous nations of Africa and America^ in whom 
the violence of paffion, and the degeneracy of nature, 
have almoft obliterated the faint traces of the patri* 
archal religion ; and the many evils, public and pri- 
vate, which attend all unlawful commerce between 
the fcxes in the more civilized countries; are abun- 
dantly fufficient to evince what is affirmed. The 
fhameful, loathfome, and often fatal difeafe, which 
peculiarly attends the vice of lewdnefs, may be con- 
fidered as*a moft unqucftionable evidence of the 
divine will. This difeafe, with all its confcquences, 
would foon ceafe amongft mankind, could they be 
brought under the reftraints of lawful marriage ; but 
muft ever continue, whilft licentioufnefs continues. 
And it is perhaps to this difeafe that we owe the 
prefent tolerable ftate of things. It may be, that, 
without this check, the licentioufnefs, which has 
always been obferved to follow improvements in arts 
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and politcncfs, and to attend upon 'bodies politic in 
their declenfion, and which the corruption of the . 
chriftian religion in fonrje, add the diibelief of it in 
others, have, in a manner, authorized, would have 
brought on utter diffolurencfs in this weftern part of 
the world, fuch as would have been inconfifteirt with 
the very exiftcnce of regular government. Nay, it 
may be, that this will ftill be the cafe, and that we 
are haftening to our period, through the great 
wickednefs of the world in this refpedt particularly, 
though our lives, as a body politic, be fomewhat 
prolonged, by this correftion. 

Secondly, Pomifcuous concubinage being thus 
evidently excluded, it comes next to be inquired, 
whether the gofpel rule of confining one man to 
one woman during life, except in the cafe of the 
woman*s adultery, be calculated to produce the 
greateft poffible good, public and private. And here 
we muft own ourfelves utterly unable to form any 
cxa6t judgment. It is impoflible to determine by any 
computation, which of all the ways, in which mar- 
riage has been or may be regulated, is mod conducive 
to happinefs upon the whole : this would be too 
wide a field, and where alfo we could have no fixed 
points to guide us : juft as, in the matter of civil 
government, it is impoflible for us to determine, 
what particular form, monarchy, ariftocracy, &c. 
or what mixturq of thefe, is moft accommodated to 
human nature, and the circumftances of things. 
Here therefore we feem particularly to want a revela- 
tion to direft us; and therefore are under a particular 
obligation to abide by its award. Now revealed reli- 
gion commands us, in the cafe of government, to 
obey thofe powers that are aftually eftabliflied, of 
whatever kind they be, leaving that to the children 
of this world to difpute; and, in refpeft of mar- 
riag^j gives a permifllon to enter into this ftatc to 
thofe who find it requifite, and alfo a farther permif- 
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fion to divorce an adultrcfs, and m?rry another 
woman j but at the fame time enjoins the ftriftcfl: 
purity in our thoughts, words, and aftions \ and that 
not only in all lucji as rcfped other perfons befides 
the hufband and wife, but in every thing that has a 
tendency to heighten carnal defire. Now, though 
it does not appear, that mankind fver did, qr ever 
would, make fo drift a rule for themfelves 5 yet this 
rule, when made, approves itfelf to our judgments. 
The ftrifteft purity and watchfulnefs over ourfelves 
are neceffary, in order to make marriage of any kind 
(which we fee by the laft article to be itfelf neceffary) 
happy, and produdivc of private pleafure and com- 
fort, and of public good, by the united labours of 
the married pair for themfelves, their oflr5spring, and 
their relatives. In the prefjnt imperfcft ftate of 
things, the forbidding to divorce an adultrefs might 
(ccm a harih commandment, above the frailty of 
our natures, as requiring the moft entire love and 
affeftion, where there are returns of the greateft 
contempt and averfion, and the greateft violation of 
what are called juft rights and properties. Now, 
though the gofpel requires perfeftion of us ultimately, 
/. e. the moft entire love in return for the moft bitfer 
hatred, and an abfolute difregard of all property 
both for ourfelves, and for thofe whom we make our 
fubftitutes after death ; yet it makes allowance for 
human frailty in this eminent inftance 5 leaving it, 
however, to every man, who is arrived at a fufBcient 
degree of perfedtion, to walk thereby. 

That a greater liberty of divorcing would be lefs 
fuited to produce good, public and private, upon 
the whole, appears probable, bccaufe no definite 
rule could be given in refpeft of other offences, they 
all admitting of various degrees; and becaufe the pro- 
fpeft of divorcing, or being -divorced, would often 
increafc breaches, at the fame time that frequent 
divorces would have the worft confcqucnccs in refpeft 
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of children, and even approach to promifcuous con- 
cubinage ; whereas the indiffQlubility of the marrriage 
bond, with the afFcftion to the coma)on offspring, 
often produce in both parties the chriftian virtues of 
forbearance, and forgivenefs tp each other. It is 
not at all improbable, that wicked pafuifts, who have 
explained away«fo many exprefs gofpel precepts, 
would, by the influence of princes and great men, 
have rendered marriage alraoft of no efFcft, by increa- 
fmg, the liberty of divorcing. 

Thirdly, The great finfulnels of adultery, forni- 
cation, and impurity of- every kind, appears not 
only from the manifeft and great evils and miferies of 
various forts attending them, the (hame, imtempe- 
rance, jealoufics, murders, &c. and from the drift- 
nefs of the gofpel precepts, and the praftices of the 
firft chriftians in this refpeft ; but alfo becaufc the 
great fin of idolatjry is reprcfentcd by adultery and 
fornication in the prophetic writings ; and becaufe the 
mod heavy judgments are denounced againd thefe 
lad fins in thofe writings, when underdood both in 
figurative and literal fenfes. And indeed, as the 
idolatrous rites of the heathens were generally accom- 
panied with abominable lewdr.efs, fo thefe vicious 
pleafures may be confidered as one of the groffed 
kinds of idolatry, as withdrawing our afFeftions from 
the true objedt, and fixing them on a mere animal 
pleafure, on one fi-om the fird and lowed clafs, and 
as wordiipping the heathen deities of Bacchus and 
Vtnus. It is true indeed, that the purfuits of this 
kind are feldom from the alone view of bodily plea- 
fure, the very nature of our bodies not fufFering this, 
fiqce the law of the body mud transfer bodily pleafures 
upon foreign objefts, fo as to form intelleftual plea- 
fures. But then the intelleflual pleafure accompany- 
ing thele purfuits is always a vicious one, generally 
that of a vain mifchievous ambition, which occafions 
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the greatefl: confufion, havock, and diftrcfs^ in fami- 
Uesy and indeed in the whole race of mankind. 

Fourthly, It follows from the ' (hame attending 
thefe pleafurcs, the organs, their fundions, ice. in 
all ages and nations, the account of the origin of 
this fliame in the third chapter of Genejis, the direc- 
tk>DS concerning the uncleannefs of men and women 
given .in the Jewi/b law, the rite of circumcifion, 
the pains of child-birth, with the account of their 
origin in the third chapter of Gene/is^ the ftri6tnefs 
required in the fewtfh priei^s, the ^bftincncc 
required in others upon facred occafions, the miracu^ 
lous conception of Chrift, his expreffions concerning 
marrying, and giving in marriage, at the times 
of the flood, and laft judgment, his and St. 
P&uV^ recommendation of celibacy, the honourable 
mention of virginity in the . Revelation^ &c. that 
thefe pleafures are to be confldered as one of the 
marks of our prefent fallen degenerate ftate. t The 
mortality of the prefent body, introduced by Adam\ 
fin, would of courfe require iome fuch method of 
propagation as now fubflfts, though nothing of this 
kind had taken place before the fall ; and therefore 
it may be, that nothing did, or fomething greatly 
different from the prefent method. And one imay 
deduce from, hence, as well as from the parallel obfer- 
vations concerning abftinence in diet, and fading 
(for the fimiliar nature, and reciprocal influence, of 
the fcnfible pleafures juftifies our inferences here, 
made either way), alfo from the fickncflfcs and infir- 
mities of human life, and particularly from thofe of 
women, that great moderation, and frequent abfti* 
nence, are requiQte. Nay, it even appears, that in 
many circumftances marriage itfelf is not to be 
approved ; but rather that men and women, who are' 
advanced to or paft the meridian of life, who have a 
call to offices of religion, charity, &c. who labour 
under certain hereditary diflempers, have relations 
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and dependents that are necefljtous, &c« fhould en« 
deavour to fubdue the body by prayer and faQing. 
However, great care ought here to be taken not to 
lay a fnare before any one. 

If we admit the do6trine of thisi lad paragraph, 
viz. that thefe pleafures are only pemnitted, and that 
they are marks of our fallen ftatc, we may perhaps 
be enabled thereby to cad fome light upon the fcrip- 
ture hiftory of the Patriarchs and Jews. We chrif- 
tians who live in the more adult ages of mankind, 
have drifter precepts, and are obliged to higher de- 
grees of fpiritoality, as we approach nearer to the 
Spiritual kingdom of Chrid -, and yet fome permiflions 
are fuitable to our date. No wonder then, that 
larger permiflions were requifite in the grofs, cor- 
poreal, infant date of mankind, confidered as one 
, individual tending ever from carnality to fpirituality, 
in a manner analogous to that of each perfon. How- 
«ver, thefe were only permiflions to the Jews and 
Patriarchs, not commands. It may perhaps be, 
that while polygamy* fubfided according to permif- 
^fion, the number of women might be greater than 
that of nKn. This is indeed mere hypothefls; but 
fuch things deierve to be examined, as foon as 
proper principles are difcovered, upon which to pro- 
ceed. The proportional number of men dedroyed 
by wars in ancient times, appears to be much 
greater than it is now. 

Here it may be alked, If it be requifite in certain 
perfons not to marry at all, and in every one to be 
abdinenti how can it be (aid, that this rule of life 
gives the maximum of thofe pleafures ? Now, with 
refpeflr to thofe who never marry, at the fame time 
devoting themfclves really and earncdly to God, to 
attend upon him without didraftion, it may be obfer- 
ved, that they enjoy the peculiar privilege of being 
exempted from many of the great cares and forrows 
of this life ; and that the prophetical bleflllng of the 
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barren's having more children than (he which hath 
an huiband, is cnriinently applicable to them. They 
that marry^ muft have forrow in the fiefh; and if 
thofe who arc under the neceffity of marrying, be- 
caufe they burn^ humble themfelves agreeably to this 
experience of their own weakncfs, they will find mar- 
riage to be a proper clue to lead them through the 
difficulties and miferies of this life to a better ftate. 
But if a perfon, who is likewife humble, can humbly 
hope, upon a fair examination, that he is not under 
this neceffity, there is no occafion, that he (boipid take 
this burden upon him. The benevolent and devouf 
afFedions, though wanting one fource, will, upon 
the whole, grow fatter from other caules ; and if he 
makes all with whom he has any intercourfes, all to 
whom his defires, prayers, and endeavours, can ex- 
tend, his fpiritual children, ftill with all humility, 
and diffidence of himfeif, their fpiritual ultimate 
happinefs, through the infinite mercy of God, i9\\l 
be a fund of joy far fupcrior to any that is, and muft 
be, tin£tured with the defilements of this world, as 
that of natural parents cannot but be. As to thefe, 
i. e. the perfons that marry, it is probable, that they 
approach to the fAaximum of the fenfible pleafures much 
more than the diOblute; and if, in any cafe, they 
do> for the fake of religion, forego any part of what 
is permitted, it cannot be doubted, but this will be 
repaid witii ample intereft by fpiritual pleafures. But 
thu fubjed is of too nice and difficult a nature to be 
farther purfued. Let thofe who need particular in- 
formation apply to God for it; and efpecially let 
them pray, that they may join chriftian prudence 
with chriftian purity and holinefs. 

It may alfo be aiked here, if marriage be only per-** 
mitted, and celibacy preferable in the chriftian fcnfe 
of things, what becomes of the propagation and in- 
creafe of mankind, which feem to have a neceffary 
conncftion with the greatcft public good ? 1 anfwer, 
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that this kind of cares is far above us^ and therefore 
foreign to our proper buHnefs ; whereas the precept, 
or admonition rather, to thofe who can receive it, is 
plain, and (lands upon the authority of the chriftian 
revelation itfelf, and of the other natural fignatures 
of the divine will before-nnentioned. I anfwcr alfo, 
that this world is a ruined world; that it muft be 
deftroyed by fire, as Sodom was, perhaps on account 
of our great curruption in this refpefi:; fo that its per- 
feftion in this ftate of things is innpoffible, and there- 
fore no end for us, though its corrcdtion and melio- 
ration be, as far as we have opportunity ; that this 
admonition cannot be received by all j and therefore 
that the few, by whom alone it can be received, may 
contribute more to the increife o^ mankind by their 
promoting virtue, and reftraining vice,, than any 
pofterity of theirs could do; and laftly, that, if it 
could be obierved by all, we (hould all be near to 
chriftian perfection, /. i. to the glorious kingdom of 
Chrift, and the new ftate of things. Obfcrvations 
of the fame kind may be made upon all the other 
gofpel precepts. If thefe be kept in their utmoft 
purity by a few only, they feem to promote even 
tempbrar happinefs upon the whole; and this, appears 
to be the truth of the cafe, the real fad, fince no 
directions or exhortations can extend to, and prevail 
with, more than a few, in comparifon of the bulk of 
mankind, however good and earneft they may be. 
If all could be influenced at once, it would be ftill 
infinitely preferable, becaufe this would be life from 
the deady and the kingdom of righteoufnefs. But this 
feems impoffible. We need riot therefore fear any 
intermediate degree. The more chriftian purity and 
perfection prevail, the better muft it be on all real 
accounts, whatever becomes of trade, arts, grandeur, 
&c. 

Laftly, I cannot difmifs this fubjeCt without mak- 
ing fome remarks upon education. The deCres 
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between the fexes are far mpre violent than any 
others i the final caufe of which is by writers very 
juftly faid to be, that men and women may be com** 
pelted as it were> to undertake the neceflary cares 
and labours, that attend the married pair, in pro-* 
viding for themfelves, and their offspring. But 
there is reafon to believe from other parallel caies, 
that thefe defires are not originally much difpropor- 
tionate to the end ; and that, if due care was taken, 
they would not arife in youth much before the proper 
time to fct about this end, before the bodies of the 
fexes were mature, able to endure labour and fatigue, 
and the woman to undergo child- birth, with its con- 
fequences, of nurfing the infant, &c. and their minds 
ripe for the cares and forcfight required in family 
affairs. Something of this Icind would probably hap- 
pen, whatever care the parents took of the bodies and 
minds of their 'children, on account of our fallen 
degenerate ftate, our (late of trial, which appears in 
all our other bodily appetites, and inielle£kual defires* 
But the violence and unfeafonablenefs of thefe paCBons 
are fo manifeft in the generality of young perfons, 
that one cannot but conclude the general education of 
youth to be grofsly' erroneous and perverted. And 
this will appear very evident in faft upon examina^ 
tion. The diet of children, and young perfons, is not 
fufficiently plain and fparing; which would at the 
fame tinrle lay a better foundation for health, and free- 
dom from difeafes, and put fome check upon thefe 
paffions. They are brought up in effeminacy, and 
negled of bodily labour, which would prepare both 
body and mind for care and forrow, and keep down 
carnal defire. The due culture of the mind, efpe- 
cially in refpe£t of religion^ is almoft univerfally neg* 
]e£bed 1 fo that they are unfit for bufmefs, left expofed 
to temptatbns through idlehefs, and want of em- 
ployn^nt, and are deftitutc of the chief armour, that 
of religious nH)tives, whereby to oppofe temptation. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly^. the converfation which they hear, and the 
books which they read, lewd heathen poets, modern 
plays, romances, &c; arc fo corrupt in this refpcft, 
that it is matter of aftonifhment, how a parent, who 
has any degree of ferioufnefs (I will not fay religion) 
himfelf, or concern for his child, can avoid feeing 
the immediate deftrudive confequences) or think 
that any confiderations, relating to this world, can 
be a balance to tbefe. 

PROP. LIV. 

7i deduce praSHcal Rules concerning the Hardjhips$ 
Pains, and Uneafinejes, that occur in the daily Inter^ 
courjes of Life. 

I HAVE already obferved in general. Prop. 51. Cor. 
that a regard to the precepts of benevolence, piety, 
and the moral fenfe, afibrds us the beft profpcft for 
avoiding and leflfening thefe. I will now exemplify 
and apply this doArine more particularly. 

Firft, then. It is evident, that luxury, felf-indul* 
gence, and an indolent averfion to perform the 
duties of a man's ftation, do not only bring on grofs 
bodily difeafes J but alfo, previoufly to this, are often 
apt to lead men into fuch a degree of folicitude, 
anxiety, and fearfulnefs, in minute affairs, as to 
make them infiift upon themfclves greater torments, 
than the mod cruel tyrant could invent. The com- 
plaints, which are ufually ftyled nervous, arc pecu- 
liarly apt to infefl this clafs of perfons ; and I need 
not fay to thofe, who either have themfclves experi- 
enced them, or attended to them in others, of how 
grievous a nature they arc. Now, though ibmething 
15 to be allowed here to natural conflitution, ' and 
hereditary tendencies, alfo ta the g^cat injuries fome- 
times done to the nervous fyftem by profgfe evacua^ 
tions, and violent diftempers, in confequcnce where- 
of 
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of it may be proper and necefiary in certain cafes to 
adminider fuch medicines^ as are fuitable to the par- 
ticular fymptoms, and temporary exigencies ; yec 
there feems to be no way fo probable of getting out 
of this felf-tormenting ftate, this labyrinth of error 
and anxiety> as by prayer and refignation to God» 
by charity, and taking upon one's felf the cares and 
fears of others according to our rank and ftation in 
life, eafing our own burden thereby, and by con-^ 
ftant, laborious, bodily exercife, fuch particularly as 
occurs in the faithful difcharge of duty, with -great 
moderation in the fenfible pleafures. Could the un- 
happy perfons of this fort be prevailed upon to enter 
on fuch a courfe with courage and fteadinefs, not- 
withftanding the pains, difficulties, and uneafineffes, 
which would attend it at firft, all would generally 
begin to clear up even in refpcdb of this world. To 
as that they would regain foaie tolerable degrees of 
health, fereniiy, and even cheerfulncfs. 

Secondly, Human life is in fo imperfedt and dif- 
orderly a ftate, on , account of the fall, that it is 
impoffible to avoid all excelTes, and hardlhips from 
heat, cold, hunger, accidents, &c. But then thefe 
may be rendered harmlefs and eafy to a great de- 
gree, by accuftoming the body to them ; which the 
conftant and faithful difcharge of duty by each perfon, 
in particular does, in refped of thofe excelTes and 
hardfhips, chat are moft likely to bcfal him. 

Thirdly, External injuries fall much to the fhare' 
of the imprudent. Now prudence is a virtue, i. e. 
a diftate of the moral fenfe, and a command from 
God ; and imprudence, agreeably hereto, the manifeft 
offspring of fomc vicious paffion or other, for the 
moft parr. 

Fourthly, Bodily pains are often infliftcd by men, 
either in the way of public authority, or of private 
refentment and malice. But it is very evident, that 

the 
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the benevolent muft fare belter in this I'efped^ than 
the xnalevolent and nnifchicvous. 

Fifthly, Whatever evils bcfal a man, religion, 
and the belief of a happy futurity, enable him to 
fuppofc himfelf under them much better than he 
could otherwife do. The true chriftian not only 
ought, but is alfo able> for the moft parr, to t^oice 
in iribttlatitm^ And this is the genuine, ultimate, 
and irMJced only perfed folution of all difiicukies 
relating to the pleafures and pains, both fenfible arid 
intelleduaL For> though it be certain, that a bene- 
volent and pious man has the fairefl: profpedb for 
x>btaining fenfible plcafure, and avoiding fenfible pain, 
in general, and upon a fair balance i alfo that the 
more wicked any one is, the lefs pleafure, and more 
pain, mud he expedt ; yrt ftill it will often happen, 
chat a perfon is obliged from a fenfe of duty, fronn 
benevolence, adherence to true religion^ the didtatcs 
of confcience, or a gofpel precept to forego plea- 
fures, or endure pains, where there is no probability, 
that a recompcnce will be made during this life ; and 
fometimes it is required of a man even to feal his 
teftimony with his blood. Now, in thefc cafes, 
rational felf-intereft has nothing left, which can fatisfy 
its demands, befides the hope and expectation of a 
happy futurity j but the prefent pleafure, which thefe 
^ afford, is fome carncft of the thing hoped and 
expedcd ; it is alfo, in certain cafes, fo great, as 
to overpower^ and almoft annihilate, the oppofiie 
pains. 

Here let it be obferved, that as this frail corrup- 
tible body muft at laft return to its original duft, and 
lofc its power of conveying pleafure to us, which it 
does gradually for a long time before death from 
mere old age; fo it is natural to expeft, that the 
maximum of its pleafures fhould not always be attain- 
ed, even by^ that which is the genuine rule of life. 
For death is a mark of our prefent fallen ftate ; and 

therefore 
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therefore we may have this farther mark alfo, that 
the true rule, which, in a paradifiacal (late, would 
have carried every fhin^ in • \t% order to perfec- 
tion, will now do it only in the general; (hewing 
qs, firft, by its being ^cry general, th^t it is th« 
true rule; 4nd fecondly, by its not being univerfal 
that we have deviated frorp our original make. 

It may not be amifs to add a few words here con- 
cerning flcep. The analogy taken from the forego- 
ing rules teaches, that we ought not to indulge in 
this to the utmoft, but to break it oflF a liule befhrc 
the natural inclination thereto totally expires. And 
this pofition is remarkably confirmed > both by the 
many advantages to body and mind, which refult 
from ri(ing early 1 ^nd by the fcripture pitcepts 
concerning waubing $ which, as appears to me, 
eiight to be taken as well in their ftridly literal 
fenfe upon proper occaGons, as in (heir more diftant 
and figurative one. 
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SECT. III. 

OF THE REGARD DUE TO THE PLEASURES 
AND PAINS OF IMAGINATION IN FORM- 
ING THE RULE OF LIFE. 



PROP. LV. ' 

\ 

^t Pkajufes of Imagination ought not to be made a 
primary Purjuit. 

For, Firft^ It docs not appear that thofe who 
devote themfelves to the ftudy of the polite arts> or 
of fcicnce, or to any other pleafure of mere imagi- 
nation, as their chief end and purfuit, attain to a 
greater degree of happinefs than the reft of the world. 
The frequent repetition of thefc pleafures cloys, as in 
other cafes : and though the whole circle of them is 
fo extenfive, as that it might, in fo^e meafure, ob- 
viate this objection ; yet the human fancy is too 
narrow to take in this whole circle, and the greatefl: 
virtuofbs do, in fa6t, feldom apply themfelves to 
more than one or two conGderable branches. — The 
ways 'in which the pleafures of beauty are ufually 
generated, and transferrtd upon the fcveral objedts, 
are often oppofite to, and inconGftent with, one ano- 
ther; fo as to mix deformity with beauty, ^nd to 
occaGon an unpleafing difcordancy of opinion, not 
only in different perfons, but even in the fame. This 
is evident from the foregoing hiftory of thcfe plea- 
fures, and of their derivation from arbitrary and acci- 
dental afTocfations, as well as from the obfervation 
of the fadt in real life. And it is not uncommon to 
fee men, after a long and immoderate purfuit of one 
dafs of beauty, natural or artificial, deviate into fuch 

- by-p4ths 
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by-paths and (ingularicies, as that the objeds excite 
pain rather than pleafure ; their limits for excellence 
and perfedtion being narrow, and their rules abfurd \ 
and all that falls (hort of thefe, being condemned by 
them, as deformed and monftrous. — Eminent vota- 
ries of this kind arc generally remarkable for igno- 
rance and imprudence in common neccffary affairs ; 
and thus they are expofcd to much ridicule and con- 
tempt, as well as to other great inconveniences. — The 
fame perfons are peculiarly liable to vanity, fclf-conccir, 
cenforioufnefs, morolenefs, jealoufy, and envy ; which 
furely are very uneafy companions in a man's own 
breaft, as well as the ocpalions of m^ny infults and 
harms from abroad. And I think Ijnay add, that 
fcepticifm in religious matters is alfo a frequent 
attendant here ; which, if it could be fuppofed free 
from danger as to futurity, is at leaft very uncom- 
fortable as to the prefent. For as the extravagant 
encomiums beftowed upon works of tafte and genius 
beget a more than ordinary degree of felf-conceit 
in the virtuofo, (b this felf-conceit, this fuperiority 
wliich'he fancies he has over the reft of the world in 
one branch of knowledge, is by himfelf often fup-. 
pofed to extend to the reft> in which yet it is pro- 
bable that he is uncommonly ignorant through want 
of application : and thus he becomes either dogma- 
tical or fceptical ; the Hrft of which qualities, though 
feemingly oppofite to the laft, is, in reality, nearly 
related to it. And, as the fympathetic and thcopathe- 
tic affedions are peculiarly neceffary for undcrftanding 
matters of a religious nature aright, no kind or 
degree of learning being fufEcicnt for this purpofe 
without thefe, if the purfuit of literature, or 
fci^nce, be fo ftrong, as to ftiflc and fupprefs the 
growth of thefe, or to diftort them, religion, which 
cannot be reconciled to fuch a temper, will probably 
be treated as incomprehenfible, abfurd, uncertain, or 
incredible. — However, it is difficult to reprefent 
. R 2 juftly. 



juftly, in any of the refpefts here mentioned, what 
is the genuine confequence of the mere purfuit of 
the pleafures of imagination, their votaries being 
alfo, for the moft part, extremely over-run with the 
grofs vicii f of amhifrnt)^ ^s was juft now obfcrved. 
But then this does not invalidate any of the forego- 
ing objedions, as will be feen when we come to 
confider that vice in the next fedion. 

Secondly, It is evident, that the pleafures of ima- 
gination were not intended for our primary purfuit, 
becaufe they are, in general, the iirft of our intel* 
le&ual pleafures^ which are generated from the (en- 
fible ones by afibciation, come to their height early 
in life, and decline in old age. There are indeed 
fome few perfons, who continue devoted to them 
during lifci but there are alfo ibme, who remaia 
fenfualifts to the laft; which (ingularities are, how- 
ever, in neither cafe, arguments of the defign of 
Providence, that it fhould be fo. And, in general, 
we may reafon here, as we did above, in deducing 
the inferior value ^f the fenfible pleafures from their 
being the lowed clafs. The pleafures of imagination 
are the next remove above the fenfible ones, and 
have, in their propei place and degree, a great effi- 
cacy in improving and perfedling our natures. They 
are to men in* the early part of their adult age, what 
playthings are to children j they teach them a love 
for regularity, exaftncfs, truth, fimplicity j they 
lead them to the knowledge of many important truths 
relating to themfelves, the external world, and its 
author ; they habituate to invent, and reafon by 
analogy and indo&ion; and when the fecial, moral, 
and religious afFedions begin to be generated in us, 
we may make a much qu^icker progrefs towards the 
perfcftion of, our natures by having a due ftock, and 
no inore than a due ftock, of knowledge, in natural 
and artificial things, of a relifh for natural and artifi- 
cial beauty. It defer ves particular notice here, that 

the 
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the language ufed in refpe£b of the ideas, pleafures, and 
pains of imagination, is applicable to thofc of the mo« 
ral fenfe with a peculiar ficnefs and figniBcancy ; as 
vice verfM^ the proper language of the nnoral fenfe 
doeS) in many cafes, add great beauty to poetry, ora- 
tory,. &c. when ufed cacachreftically. And we may 
obferve in general, that as the pleafures of imagination 
are manifeftly intended to generate and augment the 
higher orders, particularly thofc of fympathy,^ theo«- 
pathy, and the moral fcnfe ; fo thefe laft may be made 
to improve and perfed thofe, as I (hall now endeavour 
to (hew under the propofuion that follows. 

PROP. Lvr. 

The Purfuit of the Pleafures of Imagination ougbi to be 
regulated by the Precepts of Benevolence^ Pi^tyi ^nd 
the Moral Senjh. 

For, Firft, Thofe parts of the arts and fcienccs 
which bring glory to God, and advantage to man- 
kind, which infpire devotion, and inftruA us how 
to be ufeful to others, abound with more and 
greater beauties, than fuch as are profane, mifchic- 
vous, unprofitable, or minute. Thuar the ftudy of 
the fcriptures, of natural hiftory, and natural phi- 
lofophy, of the frame of the human mind, &c. when 
undertaken and purfued with benevolent and pious 
intentions, leads to more elegant problems, and fur- 
prizing difcoverics, than any ftudy intended for mere 
private amufement. 

Secondly, It may be con(idered as a reafon for 
thisj that fince this -world is a fyftem of benevolence, 
and confcqucntly its author the objcd of unbounded 
love and adoration, benevolence and piety are the 
only true guides in our inquiries into it, .the only 
keys which will unlock the myftcries of nature, and 
clues which lead through her labyrinths. Of this 

R 3 all 
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all branches of natural hiftory, and natural philo- 
fophy^ afford abundant ' inftances ; and the fame 
thing Unay be faid of civil hiftory, when illuftrated 
and cleared by the fcripturcs, fo as to open to view 
jthe focccffivc difpenfations of God to mankind ; but 
it has been nnorc particularly taken notice of in the 
frame of the human body, and in the fympcoms 
and tendencies of diftempers. In all thefe matters 
let the inquirer take it for granted previoufly, that 
every thing is right, and the bed that it can be, 
ceteris manentibusy i. e. let him, witli a pious con- 
fidence, feek for benevolent purpofes ; and he will be, 
always direfted to the right road, and, after a due 
continuance in it, attain to fome new and valuable 
truth ; whereas every other principle and motive of 
examination, beings foreign to the great plan, upon 
which the univerfe is conftrufted, muft lead into 
cndlefs mazes, errors, and perplexities. 

Thirdly, It may be confidered as a farther reafon 
of the fame thing, that benevolence and piety, and, 
by confequcnce, their offspring, the nioral fenfe, arc 
the only things which can give a genuine and per- 
manent luftre to the truths that are difcovered. A 
man with the moft perfeft comprehenfion, that his 
faculties will allow, of that infinite profufion of good 
which overflows the whole creation, and of all the 
fduntains and conduits of it, and yet having no fhare 
of the original fource from 'whence all thefe were 
derived, having no pittance or ray of the inexhaufti* 
ble benevolence of the great Creator, no love for that 
boundlefs ocean of love, or fenfe of duty to him, 
would be no more happy, than an accomptant is 
rich by reckoning up millions, or a mifer by pof- 
fefling them. 

Fourthly, It may be remarked, that the pleafures 
of imagination point to devotion in a particular 
manner oy their unlimited nature. For all beauty, 
both natural and artificial, begins to fade and Ian- 

guifli 
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gui(h after a fliort acquaintance with it: novelty is 
a never Ruling requifite : ^t look down, with indifier^ 
ence and contempt, upon what we comprehend eafilys 
and are ever aiming at, and purfuingi fuch objedts as 
are but juft within the compafs of our prefent taculties 
What is it now that we ought to learn from this 
diflatisfiidkion to look behind us, and tendency to prefs 
forward { from this endlefs grafping after infinity ? Is ^ 
It not, that the infinite Author of all things has fo 
formed our faculties, that nothing lefs than.himfelf 
can be an adequate objedt for them ? That it is in 
vain CO hope for full and lading fatisfaflion from any 
thing finite, however great and glorious, fince it will 
itfelf teach us to conceive and defire fomething ftill 
more fo ? That, as nothing can give us more than 
a tranfitory delight, if its relation to God be exclu- 
ded; fo every thing, when confidered as the pro- 
duction of his infinite wifdom and goodnefs, will 
gratify our utmoft expectations, fince we may, in this 
view, fee that every thing has infinite ufcs and ex- 
cellencies I There is not an atom perhaps in the , 
whole univerfe, which does not abound with millions 
of worlds ; and, converfely, this great fyftem of the 
fun, planets, and fixed (lars, may be no more than 
a fingle conftituent particle of fome body of an im- 
menfe relative magnitude, &c. In like manner, 
there is not a moment of time fo fmall, but it may 
include millions of ages in the eftimation of fome 
beings; and, converfely, the largeft cycle which hu- 
man arc is able to invent, may be no more than the 
twinklingof an eye in that of others, &c. The in- 
finite divifibility and extent of fpace and time admit 
of fuch infinities upon infinities, afcending and de- 
fcending, as make the imagination giddy, when it 
attempts to furvey them. But, however this be, wc 
may be fure, that the true fyftem of things is infi- . 
nitely more rranfcendent in grcatnefs and goodnefs, 
than any defcription or conception of ours can 

R 4 fnakc 
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make it % and that the voice oi nature is an uoiver- 
fat chorus of joy and tranrporc, in which the leaR: 
and vikfti according to common eftimation^ bear 
a proper part^ as well as thofe whofe prefent fupe- 
riority over them appears indefinitely greats and may 
bear an equal one in the true and ultioiate ratio of 
things. And thus the confideration of God gives 
a relifh and luftre to fpeculations, which are others- 
wife dry and unfatisfaflory, or which perhaps would 
eonfound and terrify. Thu6 we may learn to rt^ 
joice in every thing we fee, in the blefTuigs paft, 
prefent, and future \ which we receive either in our 
own perfons, or in thofe of others % to become par^ 
takers of the divine nature, loving and lovely, h<dy 
and happy. 

PROP. LVIL 

TV deduce fra£lical Rules concerning the Elegancies and 
Amt^ements of Life. » 

By the elegancies of life I nnean the artificial 
beauties of houfes, gardens, furniture, drefs, &c. 
which are fo much ftudied in high life. There is 
in thefe> as in all other things, a certain middle 
point, which coincides with Our duty, and our hap- 
pinefs; whilft all great deviations from it incur the 
cenfure of vicioufnefs, or, at lead, of unfultablenefs 
and abfurdity. But it is not eafy to determine this 
point exadly, in the feveral circumftances of each 
particular perfon. I will here ki down the prin- 
cipal reaibns againft an excefs on each hand, leaving 
it to every perfon to jud^ for himfelf how far they 
hold in his own particular circumftances. 

We may then urge againft the immoderate purfuit 
of the elegancies of life; 
/ Firft, That vanity, oftentation, and the unlawful 
I pleafures of property^ of calling things our own9 are 

almoft 
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almoft infeparable from the puifuit of thefe elegtn* 
cics> and often engrofs all to thraifelves. ^ 

Secondly, That the profufion of expence requifite 
here is inconfiftent with the charity due to chofe, that 
are affli^ed in n^ind, body» and eftatc* 

Thirdly, That the beauties of nature ate far fupe- 
xtor to all artificial ones, Solomon in all bif glory not 
biing arrayod like a lily of the fields that they are 
open to every one, and therefore rather reftrain than 
feed the dcfirc of property > and that they lead to 
humility, devotion, and the (ludy of the i^vays of 
Providence. We ought tfierefore much rather to 
apply ourfelves to the contemplation of natural than 
oif artificial beauty. . 

Fourthly,, Even the beauties of naiitre are much 
chequered With irregularities and deformities, this 
world being only the ruins of a paradifiacal one. We 
muft not tbrrcfore expeft entire order and perfedioa 
in it, till we have paflfed through the gate of death> 
and are arrived at our fecond paradifiacal (b^p, liU 
the heavens and earthy and all things in theoi^ be 
made anew. How much lefs then can we hope for 
perfcSion in the works of human art ! And yet, if 
we ferioufly apply ourfelves to the&, we fhall be very 
apt to flatter ourfelves with fuch falfe hopes, and to 
forget ibat heavenly country, the defirc and cxpe6U^ 
tion of whofe glories and beauties can alone carry us 
through the prefent wilderiiiefs with any decree of 
comfort and joy. ' 

But then, on the contrary, that fome attention 
may lawfully, and even ought to be paid to artificial 
beauty, will appear from the following reafons. . 

Firft, Convenience and utility are certainly lawful 
ends ; nay, we are even fent hither to promote thefe 
publicly and privately. But thefe coincide, for the 
moft part, with, and are pronnoted by, (implicity^ 
neatnefs, regularity, and juflnefs of proportion, /• r. 
with fome of the fources of artificial beauty \ though 

not 
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not with all ; fuch' as grandeur, profufe variety, 
accumulatron of natural beauties and luftres, and 
fumptuoufnefs. 

Secondly, The ftudy of artificial beauty draws us 
off from the grofs fenfual pleafures \ refines aild fpiri- 
tualizes our defires ; and, when duly limited, teaches 
us to transfer and apply our ideas of fimplicity, 
uniformity, and juflnefs of proportion, to the heart 
and afiedlions. 

Thirdly, It is necefl&ry for us in this degenerate 
ftate, and world of temptations, to be occupied 
in innocent purfuits, left we fall into fuch as are 
mifchievous and finful. It is therefore, in its proper 
place and degree,^ as great charity to mankind to 
employ the poor in improving and ornamenting ex- 
ternal things, rewarding them generoufly and pru- 
dently for their labours, as to give alms; and as 
ufeful to the rich to be employed in contriving and 
condu6ting fuch defigns at certain times, as to read, 
meditate, or pray, at others. Our natures are too 
feeble to be always ftrained to the pitch of an aftivc 
devotion or charity, foahat we muft be content at 
ibme intervals to take up with engagements that are 
merely innocent, fitting loofe to them, and purfuing 
them without eagernefs and intention of mind. How- 
ever, let it be well^ obferved, that there are very 
few upon whom this third reafon for the purfuit 
of artificial beauty need be inculcated; and that I 
prefume not at all to interfere with thofe holy perfons, 
who find themfclves able to devote all their talents, 
their whole time, fortunes, bodily and mental abi- 
lities, &c. to the great Author of all, in a dire£t and 
immediate manner. 

Now thefe and fuch like reafons, for and againft 
the purfuir of the elegancies of life, hold in various 
degrees according to the feveral circumflances of 
particular perfons ; and it will not be difficult for 
thofe who fit lopfc to the world, and its vanities, 

to 
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CO balance them againft one another in each cafe^ fo 
as to approach nearly to that medium^ wherein our 
duty and happinefs coincide. 

The^ praftice of' playing at games of chance and 
(kill is one of the principal amuiements of life ; and 
it may be thought hard to Condemn it as abfolutely 
unlawfu]^ fince there are- particular cafes of perfons 
infirm in body or mind, where it feems requifite 
to draw them out of themfclves, by a variety of 
ideas and ends in view, which gently engage the 
attention. But this reafon takes place in very few 
inftances. The general motives to ,play are avaric^, 
joined with a fraudulent intention, explicit or impli- 
cit, oftentation of ikill> and fpleen through the 
want of foroe^ (erious, ufeful occupation. \ And as 
this praflice arifes from fuch comOpt fources, (b it 
has a tendency to increafe them ; and indeed may be 
confidered as an exprefs method of begetting and 
inculcating felf-intereft, ill-will, envy, &c. For by 
gaming a man learns to purfue his own intereft 
folely and explicitly, and to rejoice at the lofs of 
others, .as his own gain ; grieve at their gain, as his 
own lofs 5 thus entirely revcrfing the order eftablifli- 
ed by Providence for focial creatures^ in which the 
advantage of one meets in the fame point as the 
advantage of another, and their difadvantage like- 
wife. Cet the lofs of time, health, fortune, re^ 
putaiion, fcrenity of temper, &c. be confidered 
alfo. 

PROP. LVIII. 

To deduce prailical Rules concerning Mirth f' Wit^ and 
Humour. 

Here it is neceffary, 

Firtt, To avoid all fuch mirth, wit, and hu- 
mour, as has any mixture of profaoenefs in it, /. e. 
all fuch as leflens our reverence to God^ and religious 
'f ■ ' fubjefts; 
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fubjedsi aggrieves our neighbouri or excites cor« 
rupt and impure inclinations in ourfelves. Since then 
it appears from the hiftory of wit and humour, 
given in the foregoing part of this work> that the 
greateft part of what pafles under thefe names, and 
that which ftrikes us moft> has a finful tendency, it 
is neceflary to be extremely moderate and cautious 
in our mirth, and in our attention to, and endeavours 
after, wit and hunK>ur« 

Secondly, Let us fuppofe the mirth to be innocent, 
and kept within due bounds; dill the frequent re- 
turns of it beget a levity and dilTipation of mind, 
that are by no meacts confiftent with that ferioufnefs 
and watcbKrlnefs which are required in chriftians, fur- 
rounded with tempucions, and yet aiming at purity 
and perAr6tion i in ftrangers and pilgrims, who ought 
tQ have the uncertain time of their departure hence 
always in view. We may add, that wit and humour, 
by afifing, for the moft part, from fiAitious contrails 
and coincidences, difqualify the mind for the purfuit 
after truth, and attending to the ufeful pra&ical re- 
lations of things, as has already been obferved in the 
hiftory of them i and that the ftate of the brain which 
accompanies mirth cannot fubfift long, or return fre- 
queptlyi without injuring it; but muft, from the 
very frame of our natures, end at laft in the oppofite 
ftate of for row, deje^ion, and horror. 

Thirdly, There is, for the moft part, great vain- 
glory and oftentation in all attempts after wit and 
humour. Men of wit feek to be admired and ca- 
refled by others for the poignancy, delicacy, brilli- 
ancy, of their fayings, hints, and repartees ; and are 
perpetually racking their inventions from this defirc of 
applaufe. Now, as fo finful a motive muft defile all 
that proceeds from it, fo the ftraining our faculties to 
an unnatural pitch is inconfiftent with tb; * eafe and 
equality in converfation, which our focial nature, and 
a mutual defirc to pleafi:;, and be pleafed require. . 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, A due attention being previoufly paid 
to the foregoing and fuch like cautions, it feenns not 
only allowable, but even requiOte, to endeavour at a 
ftate of perpetual cheerfulnefs, and to allow ourfelvei 
to be amufed and diverted by the modeft, innocent 
pleafantries of our friends and acquaintance, contri* 
buting alfo ourfclves thereto, as far as is eafy and 
natural to us. This tcnnper of mind flows from be* 
nevolence and (bciality, and in its turn begets themi 
it relieves the mind, and qualifies us for the difcharge 
of ffrioUs and afflicting duties, when the order of 
Providence lays them upon us; is a mark of upright- 
nefs and indiflFerence to the world, this infantine 
gaiety of heart being mod obfervable in thoie who 
look upon all that the world ofiers as mere toys and 
amufements; and it helps to corred, in our&lv^s 
and others, many little follies and abfurdities, which, 
though they fcarce deferve a feverer chaftifement, 
yet ought not to be overlooked entirely. 

PROP. LIX. 

To deduce praSkal Rules concerning the Purjuit rf the 
polite 4^ts } and partuularly of Muficy Paintings and 
Poetry. 

I wrLL here enumerate the principal ways in 
which the three (ifter arts of muHc, painting, and 
poetry, contribute either to corrupt or improve our 
minds; as it will thence appear in what manner, 
and to what degree, they are allowable, or even 
commendable, and in what cafes to be condemned 
as the vanities and (inful pleafures of the world, ab- 
jured by all finccre chriftians. 

Firft, then, It is evident, that mod kinds of mu- 
fie, painting, and poetry, have clofe connexions 
with vice^^ariicularly ^iih the vices of intemperance 
and lewdnefs; that they reprefcnt them in gay, 

pleafing 
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pleafing colours, or, at leaft) take off from the ab« 
horrcnce due to them i that they cannot be enjoyed 
without evil conmumcanons^ and concurrence in the 
pagan (hew and pomp of the world ; and that they 
introduce a frame of mind, quite oppofite to that 
of devotion, and earned concern for our own and 
other's future welfare. This is evident of public 
diverfions, colleftions of piftures, academies for 
painting, ftatuary, &c, ancient heathen poetry, mo- 
dern poetry of nK)(l kindi, plays, romances, &c. 
If there be any who doubt of this, it mufl: be from 
. the want of a duly ferious frame of mind. 

Secondly, A perfon cannot acquire any great (kill 
in thefe arts, either as a critic or a matter of them, 
without a great confumption of time : they are very" 
apt to excite vanity, felf-conceit, and mutual flat- 
teries, in their votaries; and, in nfiany cafes, the ex- 
pence of fortunes is too confiderable to be recon- 
ciled to the charity and beneficence due to the 
indigent. 

Thirdly, AH thefe arts are capable of being de- 
voted to the imnhediate fervice of God and religion 
in an eminent matiner ; and, when fo devoted, they 
not only improve and exalt the mind, but are them- 
fclvcs improved and exalted to a much higher de- 
gree, than when employed upon profane fubjefbs; 
the dignity and importance of the ideas and fcenes 
drawn from religion adding a peculiar force and 
luftre thereto. And, upon the whole, it will follow, 
that the polite arts are fcarce to be allowed, except 
when confecrated to religious purpofes ; but that 
here their cultivation may be made an excellent 
means of awakening and alarming our afFeftions, 
and transferring them upon their true objeds. 



PROP. 
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PROP. LX. 

To deduce fraStcal Rides concerning the Putfuit df 
Science. 

By the purfuit of fcicncc I here mean the in- 
veftigacion of fuch truths, as offer themfetves in 
the ftudy of the feveral branches of** knowledge enu* 
merated in the firft part of this w6ik; philology^ 
mathennaticsj logic, hiftory civil and natural, natural 
philofophy, and theology, or divine philofophy. 
Now here we may dbferve, 

Firft, That though the purfuit of truth be an 
entertainment and employment fuitable to our rati* 
onal natures, and a duty to him who is the fountain 
of all knowledge , and truth, yet we muft make fre- 
quent intervals and interruptions; elfe the ftudy of 
fcience, without a view to God and our duty, and 
from a vain defire of applaufe, will get pofleflion 
of our hearts, engrofs them wholly, and by taking 
deeper root than the purfuit of vain amufements, 
become in the end a much more dangerous and 
obftinate evil than that. Nothing can eafiiy exceed 
the vain-glory, fclf-conceit, arrogance, emulation^ 
and, envy, that are found in the eminent profcffors of 
the fciences, mathematics, natural philofophy, and 
even divinity itfelf. Temperance in thefe ftudies is 
therefore evidently required, both in order to check 
the rife of fuch ill paffions, and to give room for the 
cultivation of other effcntial parts of our natures. 
It is with thefe pleafures as with the fenfible ones ; 
our appetites muft not be made the meafure of our 
indulgences ; but we ought to refer all to an higher 
rule. 

Secondly, When the purfuit of truth is direfled 
by this higher rule, and entered upon with a view 
to the glory of God, and the good of mankind, 

there 
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there is no employment more worthy of our natures, 
or 'more conducive tp their purification and perfec- 
tion. Thefe are the wife^ who in the time of the 
end fball underfiand^ tnd nyikc an mre^fe of know- 
ledge i who, by ftudying and comparing together, the 
word and works of God, (hall be enabled to illuf- 
trace and explain both s and who, by turning many to 
Tight eoufnejs^ fhall themfelves fbine as the fiars for ever 
and ever. 

But we are not to conBne this bleflfing to thofe who 
are called learned men, in the ufual fenfe of this 
word. Devotion, charity, prayer, have a wonderful 
influence upon thofe who read the fcriptures, and 
contemplate the works of creation, with a pra£Hcal 
intention ; and enable perfons otherwife illiterate, not 
only to fee and feel the important truths therein ma-^ 
nifeftedt for their own private purpoies, but to preach 
and inculcate them upon others with fingular efficacy 
and fuccefs. 

PROP. LXI. 

TV deduce pradlical Rules concerning the Tgnoranee, 
Difficulties, and Perplepcities, in which we fiid 
our/elves involved. 

These are pains, which ought to be referred to 
the head of imagination, as above noted i and which 
therefore require to be confidered here. But it muft 
alio be obferved, thai felf-intereft his i^o fmall (hare 
in increafing ihcfc pains; our ignorance and perr- 
{dexity occafioning the moft exquifite uneafinefs to 
us }n thofe inftances, where our future happinefs 
and tnilery are at (lake. Thus, in the difficulties 
which attend our inquiries into the origin of evil, 
free-will, the nature of our future exi(lence, the 
degree ind duratwn of /ucure punifhment, and the 
moral attributes of God, our unealinefs arifes mit 
^- only 
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only from the darknefs which furrounds thcfc fubjcdls, 
and the jarring of our conclufions^ but from the 
great importance of thefc conclufions. The follow- 
ing practical rules deferve our attention. 

Firft, To avoid all wrangling and contention, all 
bitternefs and cenforioufnefs, in fpcaking or writing 
upon thele fubjefts. • This is a' rule which ought co 
extend to all debates and inquiries upon every fub- 
jcft ; but it is more peculiarly requifite to be attended 
to in difficult pnes of a religious nature^; inafmuch as 
thefe ill difpofitions of mind are moft unfuitable to 
religion, and yet mofl: apt to arife in abftrufe and 
high fpeculations i alio as they increafc the pains 
confidered in this propofition by being of a nature 
nearly related to them, i. e. by being attended with a 
nearly related ftate of the brain. 

Secondly, We ought to lay it down as certain, that 
this perplexity and uneafinefs commenced with the 
fall, with the eating of the fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil ; and that it can never 
be entirely removed till our readmiffion to paradife, 
and to the tree whofe leaves are for 4be healing of 
the nations. . We muft expeft therefore, that, though 
humble and pious inquiries will always be attended 
with fome fuccefs and illumination, dill much dark- 
nefs and ignorance will remain. And the expecta- 
tion of this will contribute to make us eafy under it. 

Thirdly, The fcriptures give us rcafon to hope, 
that this, as well as the reft of our evils, will be 
removed in a future ftate. We may therefore, if wc 
labour to fecurc our happinefs in a future ftate, enjoy, 
as it Were by anticipation, this important part of it, 
that we (hall then fee God and live^ fee him, though he 
be invifible, fee him- as he is, and know as we are 
known. 

Laftly, Of whatever kind or degree our per- 
plexity be, an implicit confidence in the infinite 
pbwer, knowledge, and goodncfs of God, which arc 

Vol. II. S manifcfted. 
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mzcixk^tdij hoiL^ \tL.^^^ and work$ in (b great 

a variety of waysb ,i^ ^a certain refuge. If our ideas 
of the divine attributes be fufiiciently ftrong and 
pradtical, their grtatnels and glorioufnefs, and the 
joy arifing from them, will overpower any gloonninefs 
or diflatisfadion, which a narrow and partial view of 
things nnay excite in us. 



SECT. 
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OF THE REGARD DUE TO THE PLEASURES OF 
HONOUR, AND THE PAINS OF SHAME, IN FORM- 
ING THE RULE OF LIFE. 



PROP. LXII. 

The Pleqfures of Honour ought not to be made a primary 
Purjuit. 

This may appear from the following confiderations.. 

Firfty Becaufc an eager dcfire of^ and endeavour 
after, the pleafures of honour^ has a manifeft ten- 
dency to difappoint itftlf. The merit of aftions, 
/. e. that, property of them for which they arc extol- 
led, and the agents loved and efteemed, is, that they^ 
proceed from benevolence, or fomc religious or moral 
confideration ; whereas, if the defire of praife be 
only in part the motive, we rather cenfure than com- 
mend. But, if praife be fuppofed the greateft good, 
the defire of it will prevail above the other defires, 
and the perfon will by degrees be led on to vanity, 
fclf-conceit, and pride, vices that are moft con- . 
temptible in the fight of all. For whofoever exalteth 
himfelf fball be abafed\ and he that humbleth himjelf^ 
fhall be exalted. 

Secondly, What (hall be the matter of the enco- 
miums, if praife be the fupremc good of the fpecics ? 
What is there, to which all can attain, and which 
all (hall agree to cpmmend and value ? Not exter- 
nal advantages, fuch as riches, beauty, ftrength, &c. 
Thefc are neither in the power of all, npr univer- 
fally commended. Not great talents, wit, faga- 

S 2 city. 
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city, memory, invention. Thefe, though more 
the fuSjeft of encomiums, yet fall to the lot of 
very few only. In ihort, virtue alone is both univer- 
fally efteemed, and in the power of all, who are fuf- 
ficiently defirous to attain it. But virtue cannot 
confift with the purfuit of praife, much lefs with 
its being made a primary purfuit. It follows there- 
fore, that it ought not to be made fuch. 

Thirdly, If it be faid, that thofe who enjoy great 
external advantages, or are bleft with happy talents, 
.may perhaps purfue praife with fuccefs; I anfwer, 
that die numberlefs competitions and fuperiorities of 
others, follies and infirmities of a man's felf, mif- 
takes and jealoufies of thofe from whom he expefls 
praife, make this quite impoffible in general. Nay, it 
is evident from the very nature of praife, which fup- 
pofes fomething extraordinary in the thing praifed, 
that it cannot be the. lot of many. So that he who 
purfues it, muft either have a very good opinion 
of himfelf, which is a dangerous circumftance in a 
feeker of praife, or allow that there are many chan- 
ces againft him. 

Fourthly, If we recoiled!: the hiftory of thefe plea- 
fures delivered above, we (hall fee, that though 
children are pleafcd with encomiums upon any advan- 
tageous circumflances that relate to them, yet this 
fcrears off by degrees; and, as we advance in life, 
Lve learn more and more to confine our pleafures of 
pis kind to things in our power (according to the 
jcommot) acceptation of thefe words), and to virtue. 
'In like manner, the judicious part of mankind, /. e. 
thofe whofe praife is moft valued, give it not except 
to virtue. Here then, again, is a moft manifeft fub- 
ferviency of thefe pleafures to virtue. They not only 
tell us, that they are not our primary purfuit, or 
ultimate end, but alfo (hew us what is. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly, The early rife of ihcfe pleafures, and 
their declenfion in old age, for the mod part, are 
arguments to the fame purpofe, and may be illuf- 
traced by the (imilar obfervattons ,made on the plea- 
fures of fenfation and imagination, being not lb ob- 
vious here as there. 

Sixthly, There is foroething extremely abfurd and 
ridiculous in fuppoGng a pcrfon to be perpetually 
feafting his own mind with, and dwelling upon, the 
praifes that already are, or which he hopes will 
hereafter be, given to him. And yet, unlefs a man 
does this^ which befides would evidently incapa- 
citate him for dcferving or obtaining praife, how 
can he fill up a thoufandth part of his time with the 
pleafures of ambition ? 

Seventhly, Men that are much commended, pre- 
fently think ihemfclves above the level of the reft 
of the worJd ; and it is evident, that praife frorh in- 
feriors wants much of that high relidi, which ambi- 
tious men cxpefl:, or even that it difgufts. It is 
even uneafy and painful to a man to hear himfelf 
commended, though he may think it his due, by 
a peribn that is not qualified to judge. And, in this 
view of things, a truly philofophic and religious mind 
fees prefently, that all the praifes of all mankind are 
very trivial and infipid. 

Eighthly, As the defire of praife carries us per- 
petually from lefs to larger circles of applauders, at 
greater diftances of time and place, fo it necefiarily 
,infpires us with an eager hope of a future life; and 
this hope alone is a confid^rable prefumption in 
favour of the thing hoped for. Now it will appear 
from numberlefs arguments, fomc of which are 
mentioned in thefe papers, that every evidence for 
a future life is alfo an evidence in favour of virtue, 
and of its fuperior excellence as the end of life; and 
vice verfa. The pleafures of ambition lead there- 
fore, in this way alfo^ from' thenafelves, fince they 
S 3 lead 
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lead to thofc of virtue. Let it be confidered farther, 
that all refleftions upon a future life, the new fceneS 
which wiU be unfolded there, and the difcovery which 
will then be rnade of the fecrets of all hearts, niuft 
caft a great danrip upon every ambition, but a vir- 
tuous-one; and beget great diffidence even in thofe, 
who have the beft tcftimony from their cohfcienccs. 



PROP. LXIII. 

7'he Pleafures of Honour may be obtained in their greateft 
Degree y and highefl PerfeSlion, by paying aflriS Re- 
gard to the Precepts of Benevolence, Pi^fy^ ^»^ the 
moral Senje. 

This appears, in pare, from what has been deliver- 
ed under the laft propofition ; but it may be farther 
confirmed by the following remarks, 

Firft, Benevolence, piety, and the moral fenfc, 
engage men to obtain all fuch qualiBcations, and to 
perform all fuch aftions, as are truly honourable. 
They prcfervc them alfo from that oftentation in 
refped both of thefe and other things, which would 
render them ridiculous and contemptible. Indeed 
honour is affixed by the bulk of mankind, after 
fome experience of men and things, chiefly to a6ls 
of generofity, compaffion, public fpirit, &c. /. e. to 
afts of benevolence, and the encomiums beftowed 
upon fuch afts are one'of the principal fources of the 
moral fenfe. 'The maximum of honour muft there- 
fore coincide with benevolence, and the moral fenfe, 
and confequently with piety alfo, which is clofely 
conneded with them. 

It may be objeftcd here, that afts of direft piety 
arc not, in general, honourable in this profane world ; 
but, on the contrary, that they cxpofc to the charges 

of 
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of enthufiafm, fuperftition^ and folly ^ and this not 
only from the gfofsly vicious, but, in fomc cafes, 
even from the bulk of mankind. And it muft be 
allowed, that fome deduftions ought to be made on 
this account^ but then let it be confidered, that it is 
impoflible to obtain the applaufes both of the good 
and the bad ; that, as thole of the laft fcarce afford 
pleafure to any, fo their cenfure need not be feared ; 
and that fuch perfons as are truly devout, as regard 
God in all their actions, and men only in fubordina- 
tion to him, are not afFefted by the contempt and 
reproaches of the world ; but, on the contrary, re- 
joice when men revile tbem^ and fpeak all manner of evil 
againft them falfely^ for the fake of Chriji. Let it be 
obfcrved farther, that humility is the principal of all 
the qualifications which recommend men to the 
world ; and that it is difficult, or even impoflTible, to 
attain this great virtue without piety, without a high 
veneration for the infinite majefty of God, and a deep 
fenfe of our own nothingnefs^ and vilenefs in his fight ; 
fo that, in an indireft way, piety may be faid to 
contribute eminently to obtain the good opinion of 
the world. 

Secondly, It is plain from the above delivered 
hiftory of honour, as paid to external advantages, to 
bodily, intelledtual, and moral accomplifhments, 
that happinefs of fome kind or other, accruing to a 
man's felf, or to the world by his means, is the 
fource of all honour, immediately or mediately. He 
therefore who is moft happy in himfclf, and mod the 
caufe of happinefs to others, muft in the end, from 
the very, law of our natures, have the greateft quan- 
tity of honourable aflbciations transferred upon him. 
But we have already (hewn in part, and fhall fhew 
completely in the progrcfs of this chapter, that bene- 
volence, piety, and the moral fenfe, are the only 
true, lading foundations of private happinefs; and 
that the public happinefs arifes from them, cannot be 

S 4 doubted 



doubted by any one. The benevolent^ P^pus^ and 
confcientious per(bn muft therefore, when duly 
known, and rightly underftood, obtain all the bonoul* 
which men good or bad can beftow ; and, as the 
honour from the firft is alone valuable, fo he may 
cxpeft to receive it early, as an immediate reward 
and fupport jto his prefent virtues, and an incitement 
to a daily improvement in them. 

Thirdly, For the fame reafon that we defire ho- 
nour, efteem, and approbation, from men, and 
particularly from the wife and good; we muR defirc 
them from fuperior good beings, and, above all, 
from God, the highcft and bed. Or, if we do not 
dcfire this, it muft arife from fuch an inattention to 
the moft real and important of all relations, as can- 
not confift with true happinefs. v Now a regard to 
benevolence, piety, and the moral fenfe, is, by the 
confcfllon of all, the fole foundation for obtaining 
this greatcft of honours, the approbation of God. 
We cannot, indeed enjoy this in perfedtion, whilft 
fcparated from the invifible world by this fleftilyj 
tabernacle; but the teftimony of a good confcience 
gives us fome foreta|le and anticipation of it. How 
vain and infipid, in refpedt of this eternal weight of 
glory^ are all the encomiums, which all mankind 
could beftow ! 



PROP. LXIV. 

7o deduce praSiical Obfervations on the Nature of Humi-- 
lity, and the Methods of attaining it. 

Here we may obferve, 

Firft, That humility cannot require any man to 
think worfe of himfclf than according to truth and 
impartiality : this would be to, fet the virtues af 
variance with each otht:r, and to found one of the 

moft 
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moft excellent of chem^ humility, in the bafe vice of 
falfehood. 

Secondly, True humility confifts therefore in hav- 
ing right and juft notions of our own accompliih- 
ments and dcfcds, of our own virtues and vices. 
For we ought not to dcfcend lower than this by the 
foregoing paragraph; and to afcend higher> would 
evidently be pride, as well as falfehood. 

Thirdly, It follows, notwiihftanding this definition 
of humility, and even from it, that humble men^ 
efpecially in the b^inning of a religious courfe, ought 
to be much occupied in corvfidering and impreffing 
upon themfelves their own mifery, imperfeftion, and 
iinfulnefs, excluding as much as poflible, all thoughts, 
and trains of thought, of a contrary nature \ alfo in 
attending to the perfedions of others, and rejecting 
the confidcration of their imperfeftions. For, fincc 
all thoughts which pleafe are apt to recur frequently, 
and their contraries to be kept out of fight, from 
the very frame of the mind, as appears from "Prop. 
. 22, C(^. 3. and other places of the firft part of this 
work, it cannot but be, that all men in their na- 
tural date, muft be proud ; they muft, by dwelling 
upon their own perfeftions, and the imperfedkions of 
others, magnify thefe ; by keeping out of view the 
contraries, diminifh them, i. c. they muft form too 
high opinions of themfelves, and too low ones of 
others, which is pride: and they cannot a^-rive at 
juft and true opinions of themfelves and others, 
which is humility, but by rcverfing the former rteps, 
and impreffing upon themfelves, their own imper- 
fedion and * vilenefs, and the perfeftions of others, 
by exprcfs a^s of volition. 

Fourthly, A truly humble man will avoid compa- 
ring himfelf with others i and when fuch comparifons 
I do arife in the mind, or are forced upon it, he will 
not think himfelf better than others. I dq not mean, 
that thofe who arc eminent for knowledge or virtue, 

(hould 
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fhould not fee and own their fupcriority, in thcfc 
rcfpefts, over perfons evidently ignorant and illiteratej . 
or av(5wedly vicious. This cannot be avoided; buc 
then this fuperiority does not minifter any food to 
prid^) and a vain complacence in a mln's own excel- 
lencies. Nor do I mean, diat good men may not 
both humbly hope, that they themfelvrs are within 
the terms of falvation ; and alfo fear^ that the bulk 
of mankind are not; the Brft being a fupport to 
their infant virtue, and a comfort allowed by God 
in their paflfage through this wildernefs; the laft a 
great fecurity againft infeflion from a wicked world. 
I only affirm, that every perfon^ who is duly aware of 
his own ignorance, as to the fecret c^ufes of merk 
and dement in himfelf and others, will iirft find him- 
felf incapable of judging between individuals ; and 
then, if he has duly ftudied his own imperfections^ 
according to the laft paragraph, he will not be apt to 
prefume in his own favour. 

Fifthly, It is an infeparable property of humility, 
not to feek the applaufes of the world ; but to ac- 
quiefce in the refpeft paid by it, however difpropof- 
tionate this may be to the merit of the adtion under 
contideration. For the contrary behaviour muft 
produce endlcfs inquietude, refentmentj envy, and 
felf- conceit. 

Sixthly, It is, in like manner, infeparable from 
true humility, to take fhame to ourfelves wheri we 
have deferved it, to acquicfce under it where we think 
we have not, and always to fufpeft our own judg- 
ment in the laft cafe. There is no way fo Ihort and 
efficacious as this to mortify that pride, and over- 
weening opinion of ourfelves, which is the rcfult of 
our frame 4n this degenerate ftate. Nay, we ought 
even to rejoice when we are meanly efteemed, and de- 
fpifed, as having then an opportunity oflFered of 
imitating him who was meek and lowly in hearty 
and oi finding reji to our fouls thereby. 

Seventhly, 
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Seventhly, It may conduce to eradicate that ten- 
dency which every man has to think himfelf a non- 
pareil, in fome refpedl or other, to confider natural 
produftions, flowers, fruits, gems; &c. It would 
be very abfurd to affirm of one of thefe, that it was 
a nonparei} of its kind, becaufe it is endued with 
great beauty and.luftre; much lefs therefore ought 
we to fancy this of thar degree of beauty, parts, 
virtue, which happens to be our lot, and which is 
certainly magnified beyond the truth in our own eyes, 
from the intereft which we have in ourfelves. 

Eighthly, There is lirarce a more effeftual method 
of curbing oftentation and fclf-conceit, than frc- 
quendy to impofe upon one's felf a voluntary filcnce, 
and not to attempt to fpeak, unlefs where a plain rea- 
Ion requires it. Voluntary (ilence is, in refpeft of 
oftentation and felf- conceit, what fafting is, in refpeft 
of luxury and felf- indulgence. All perfons, who 
fpeak much, and with pleafure, intend to engage 
the attention, and gain the applaufe, of the audi- 
ence; and have an high opinion of their own talents. 
And if this daily, I may fay hourly, fource and 
cfFeft of vain-glory was cut off, we might with much 
greater facility get the viftory over the reft. When 
a perfon has, by this means, reduced himfelf to a 
proper indifference to the opinions of the world, he 
may by degrees abate of the rigour of his (ilence, 
and fpeak naturally and eafily, as occafion offers, 
without any explicit motive; juft as when fafting, 
and other fevcritics, have brought our appetites 
within di^ bounds, we may be direfted by them in 
the choice and quantity of common wholefome 
foods. 

Ninthly, The doftrine of philofophical free-will is 
the caufe and fupport of much pride and felf-con- 
ceit; and this fo much the more, as it is a dodrine 
not only allowed, but even infifted upon and required, 
and made eftential to the diftinftion between virtue 

and 
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and vic;e. Hence men are commandedj as it were, 
to fet a value upon their own a£bionSj by efteeming 
them their own in the higheft fenfe of the words, 
and taking the merit of them to themfelves. For 
philofophical free-will fuppofes, that God has given 
to each man a fphere of action, in which he does 
not interpofe ; but leaves man to a6b entirely from him- 
fcif) independendy of his Creator ; and as, upon this 
foundation, the aflertors of philofophical free-will 
afcribe all the demerit of anions to men, fo they 
are obliged to allow men to take the merit of good 
adttons to themfelves, L e. to be proud and fclf- 
conceited. This is the plain confcquence of the 
doArine of philofophical free-wilL How far this 
objedion againft it over- balances the objections 
brought againft the oppofite do6lrine of mechanifm, 
I do not here confider. But it was neceiTary, in 
treating of the methods of attaining true humility, 
to fhew in what relation the dodrine of free-will 
ftood to this fubjeCb. 

But we are not to fuppofe, that every man, who 
maintains philofophical free-will, does alfo claim thp. 
merit of his good actions to himfelf. The fcriptures 
are fo full and explicit in afcribing all that is good to 
God, and the heart of a good man concurs (b 
readily with them, that he will rather expofe himfclf 
to any perplexity of underftanding, than to the 
charge of fo great an impiety. Hence it is, that wc 
fee, in the writings of many good men, philofophical 
free-wiU aflferted, on one hand ; and merit difclaimed, 
on the other ; in both cafes, with a v\t^ to avoid 
confequences apparently impious ; though it be 
impoffible to reconcile thcfe doftrincs to each 
other. However, this fubjcftion of the underftand- 
ing to the moral principle is a noble inftance of hu- 
mility, and reftitude of heart. 

As the affcrtors of philofophical free-will are not 
neccffarily proud, fo the aflcrtors of the doftrine of 

mechanifna 
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tncchanifm arc much Icfs ncccflarily humble. For, 
however they may, in theory, afcribc all to God; 
yet the aiTociations of life beget the idea and opi- 
nion ^ifelf again and again, refer aftions to this felfi 
and conneft a variety of dpplaufes and complacen- 
cies with thefc aftions. Nay, men may be proud 
of thofe aflions, which they direftly and explicitly 
afcribe to God, i. e. proud, that they are inftruments 
in the hand of God for the performing fuch adions. 
Thus the pharifee, in our Saviour's parable, though 
he thanked God, that he was no extortioner, &c. 
yet boafted of this, and made it a foundation for 
defpffing the publican. However, the frequent 
recoUeftion, that all our aftions proceed from God ; 
that we have nothing which we did not receive from 
him 5 that there can be no reafon in ourfelves, why 
he fhould feleft one, rather than another, for an 
inftrument of his glory in this world, &c. and the 
application of thefe important truths, to the various 
real circunriftances of our lives j muft greatly acce- 
lerate our progrefs to humility and felf-annihilation. 
And, when men are far advanced in this (late, they 
may enjoy quiet and comfort, notwithftanding their 
^ paft fins and frailties ; for they approach to the para- 
difiacal ftate, in which our firft parents, though naked^ 
were not alhamed. But the greatcft caution is 
requifitc here, left by a frefli difobedience we come 
to know evil as well as good again, and, by 
defiring to be gods, to be independent, make the 
return of Ihame, punilhment, and myftical death, 
neceffary for our readmifllon to the tree of life. 

Tenthly, It will greatly recommend humility to 
us, to confider how much mifery a difpofuioa to 
glory in our fupcriority over others may hereafter occa- 
fion. Let it be obfcrved therefore, that every finite 
perfcftion, how great foever, is at an infinitely greater 
diftance from the infinite perfeftiofi of God, than 
from nothing; fo that every finite being may have, 

and 
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and probably has, infinitely more fuperiors than 
inferiors. But 'the fame difpofition, which makes 
him glory over his inferiors, muft make him envy 
his fuperiors : he will therefore have, from this his 
difpoGtion, infinitely more caufc to grieve, than to 
rejoice. And it appears, from this way of confi- 
dering things, that nothing could enable us to bear 
the luftre of the invifible world, were it opened to 
our view, but humility, fclf- annihilation, and the 
love of God« and of his creatures, in and through 
him. 

Eleverithly, If we may be allowed to fuppofe all 
God's creatures ultimately and indefinitely happy, 
according to the third fuppofition made above for 
explaining the infinite goodnefs of God, this would 
unite the profoundcft humility with the highcft grati- 
fication of our defires after honour. For this makes 
all God's creatures equal in the tye of their Creator j 
and therefore, as it obliges us to call the vileft worm 
our fifter, fo it transfers upon us the glory of the 
brightcft archangel j we are all equally made to inherit 
all thingSy j>rc all equally heirs of Gody and coheirs 
with Chr^f.y 
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S E C T. V. 

OF THE REGARD DUE TO THE PLEASURES 
AND PAINS OF SELF-INTEREST IN FORM- 
ING THE RULE OF LIFE, 



PROP. LXV. 

The Pleqfures of Self-intereft ought not to be made a 
primary Purjuit. 

Self-interest is of three kinds, as has been al- 
ready explained, viz. • 

Firft, Grofs felf-intereft, or the purfuit of the 
means for obtaining the pleafures of fenfation, ima- 
gination, and ambition. ♦ 

Secondly, Refined felf-intereft, or the purfuit of 
the means for obtaining the pleafures of.^^'mpathy, 
theopathy, and the nrK>ral fenfe. ^^\ 

.^Thirdly, Rational felf-intereft, or the purfuit of 
fuch things, as are believed to be the means for 
obtaining our greateft poflTible happinefs, at the fame 
time that we are ignorant, or do not confider, from 
what particular fpecies of pleafure this our greateft 
poffible happinefs will arife. / 

Now it is my defign, under this propbfition, to 
Ihew, that none of thefc three kinds of felf-intereft 
ought to be cherifhed and indulged as the law of 
our natures, and the end of life; and that even 
rational felf-intereft is allowable, only when it tends 
to reftrain other purfuits, that arc more erroneous, 
and deftruftive of our true happinefs. 

I begin with the arguments againft grofs felf- 
intereft. 

Firft, 
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Firft, then, We ought not to purfuc the means for 
obtaining the pleafures of fcnfation/ imagination^ 
and ambition, primarily, bccaufc thcfc pkafures 
themfclvcs ought not to be made primary purfuits^ 
as has been fhewn in the three laft fe£lions» The 
means borrow all their luftre from the ends by 
aflbciation ; and, if the original luftre of the ends be 
not fufEcient to juftify our making them a prinury 
purfuit, the borrowed one of the means cannot. In 
like manner, if the original luftre be a falfe light, 
an ignis fatuusy that miflcads and feduces us, the 
borrowed one muft miflead and feduce alfo. And 
rndeed, though we fometimes reft in the means for 
obtaining the pleafures of fenfation, imagination, and 
ambition, and defire riches, poffcffions of other kinds, 
power, privileges, acconnpliftiments, bodily and men- 
tal, for their own fakes, as it were; yet, for the 
moft part, they introduce an explicit regard to thcfc 
exploded pleafures, and confequently muft increafe 
the corruption arid falfe cravings, of our minds ; 
and, if they did not, their borrowed luftre would 
gradually languifh, and die away, fo that they would 
ceafe to excite dcfire. It is to be added, that, if 
they be confider^d and purfued as means, they will 
be ufcd as fuch, i. e, will aftually involve us in the 
enjoyment of unlawful pleafures. 

Secondly, The treafuring up the means of hap- 
pincfs bears a very near relation to ambition. Thofc 
who deGre great degrees of riches, power, learning, 
&c. defire alfo that their acquifitions fiiould be 
known to the world. Men have a great ambition 
to be thought h^ppy, and to have it in their power 
to gratify themfclvcs at pleafure ; and this oftentatious 
defign is one principal motive for acquiring all the 
fuppofed means of happinefs. The reafons there- 
fore, which exclude ambition, muft contribute to 
exclude felf-intercft alfo. 

Thirdly, 
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. Thirdly, Grofs fcltintcreft has a noanifcft tco- 
dency. to deprive us of the pleafures of fympathj, ^<]|d 
to expofe us to its^paias. Rapacioufneis extinguifhes 
all Xpai-ks: of. good- will and generofity, and begets 
^ndkfs* refeotpoenis, 'jealoufies, and envies. '..And 
indeed. a great pafrc^of the cohtendons, and mutual 
i^nes> which wc fej in the worlds arifc, bccaufe 
ei<^r one or both: of ^he contending parties defire 
Fnore than an equitable (bare of the nneans of happtf 
facfs. . It is to be addedii that grois ielf-intercft has a 
peculiar^ tendency toincrcafc/icfirlf from the conftaot 
recurrcncy, and confequcnt augcnentation, of the 
ideasanddcfires that relate \o felf and the exclij|^6n 
of thofe:that relate to others, ,. ♦ 

Now this inconftftency of grofs felf-intercft with 
fyttipatby would be fomc arguoicnt againft it, terely 
upon fuppofition, «hi^ fy mpathy was one neceflary 
part of our natures, and which ought to have an 
€qual (hare with fenfation, imagination, and ambi* 
ti^ ; but as it now begins to appear from the exclu- 
fiOQ ^fitheie, amd other arguments, that more thaa 
an -equal (hare is xiue to fympatby, the oppofidon 
between then» becotties' a ft ill fironger argument 
againft (e;lf*intereft. 

Fourthly, There is, in like manner, an evident 
oppofition between grois ielf-intereft, and the plea- 
fures of theopathy, and of the moral fenfe, and, by 
confequence, an infuperable objeflion U> its being 
made our primary purfuit, ileducible from thefe 
efleiitipl parts of our nature.^ 

Fifthly, Grofs felf-iniereft, when indulged, de» 
vcurs many of the pleafures of fenfation, and moft 
of- thofe of imagination and ambition, /• e. many of 
the pleafures from which it takes its rife. This is 
peculiarly true and evident in the love of money j 
but it holds alfo, in a certain degree, with refpedk to 
the other felfilh purfuits. It muft therefore deftroy 
itfelf in part, as well as the pleafures of fympathy, 
Vol. II. T tbcopadiy, 



tbeopathy, and the moral feofe, with the refined 
fclf-intereft grounded thereon. And thus it happens, 
diat in very avaricious peribns nothing reauuns but 
fenfuality, fcnfual felfiflinefs, and an uaeafy hanker- 
ing after montjj which is a more imperfeft ftate, 
than that in which they were at their firft fetting off 
in infancy. Some pf the Wronger and more ordinary 
fenfible pleafures and pains^ with the ^lefires after 
them, muft remain in the moft fordid, as long as they 
carry their bodies about with them, and are fubje£led 
to the cravings of the natural appetites, and to the 
impreflions of external objefts. But a violent paflion 
for money gets the better of all reli(h for the 
elegancies and amufements of life, of the deGre of 
honour, love, and efteem, and even of many of 
the fenfual gratifications. ^Now it cannot be, that a 
purfuit which is fo oppofite to all the parts of our 
nature, fhould be intended by the author of it for our 
primary one. 

Sixthly, Men, in treafuring up the means of hap- 
pinefs without limits, feem to go upon the fuppofi- 
tion, that their capacity of enjoying happineis is 
infinite ; and confequently that the (lock of happinefs, 
laid up for them to enjoy hereafter, is proportional to 
the ftock of means, which they have amafled to- 
gether. But our capacity for enjoying happinefs is 
narrow and fluctuating ; and there are many periods, 
during which no objeds, however grateful to others, 
can aSbrd us pleafuref on account of the diforder of 
our bodies or minds. If the theory of thele papers 
be admitted, it furnifhes us with an eafy explanation 
of this matter, by fhewing that our capacity for 
receiving pleafure depends upon our aflfociations, and 
upon the ftate of the medullary fubftance of the 
brain ; and confequently that it muft fail often, and 
correfpond very imperfedly to the objefts, which arc 
ufually called pleafurable ones. 

Seventhly, 
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Seven^ly> It is very evident in faft^ that fclf- 
interefted men are not n)ore bappy than their neigh- 
bours, whatever means of happinefs they may poflefs. 
I prefume indeed, that experience fupports the rea- 
foning already alleged; but, however that be, it cer- 
tainly fupports the conclufion. Nay, one ought to 
fay, that covetous men are, in general, remarkably 
miferable. The hardfhips, cares, fears, ridicule and 
contempt, to which they fubje6l thcoifclvcs, appear 
to be greater evils^ than what fall to the fhare of 
mankind at an average. 

Eighthly, One may put this whole matter in a 
Ihort and obvious light, thus: the purfuit of the 
means of happineft cannot be the primary one, be* 
caufe, if all be means, what becomes of the end ?, 
Means, as means, can only be pleafant in a deriva- 
tive way from the end. If the end be feldom or* 
never obtained, the pleafure of the means muft lan- 
guiih. The intelledual pleafures, that are becomS 
ends by the entire coalefcence of the afibciated par- 
ticulars, fade from being diluted with the mixture of 
neutral circumftances, unlefs they be perpetually 
recruited. A felfifh expeftation therefore, which is 
never gratiBed, muft gradually languiih. 

I come now, in the fecond place, to (hew that re- 
fined felf-intereft, or the purfuit of the means for ob- 
taining the pleafures of fympathy, theopathy, and the 
moral fenfe, ought not to be made a primary purfuit. 

A perfon who is arrived at this refined felf-intereft, 
muft indeed be advanced fome fteps higher in the 
fcale of perfeftion, than thofe who are immerfed in 
grofs felf-iniercft j inafmuch as this perfon muft have 
overcome, in fome meafurc, the grofs pleafures 
of fenfation, imagination, and ambition, with the 
grofs felf-intereft thereon depending, and have made 
fome confiderable progrefs in fympathy, theopathy, 
and the moral fenfe, before he can make it a queftion 
whether the purfuit of refined felf-intereft ought 

T 2 to 
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to be his primary purfutt or no. However, that it. 
ought nor, that this would detain him, and even 
bring him lower in the fcale of perfeAion, will appear 
front) the following reafons. 

Firft, Many of the objeftions which have been 
brought againft grofs felf-interell, retain their force 
againft the refined, though in a lefs degree. Thus 
refined fclf-intereft puts us upon treafuring up the 
fame means as the grofs; for the perfons, who are 
influenced by it, confider riches^ power, learning, 
&c. as means of doing good to men, bringing glory 
to God, and enjoying comfortable refledions in their 
own minds in confequence thereof. But the delire 
of riches, power, learning, muft i^roduce ambition, 
and other defilements, from the many corrupt 
.alTociations that adhere to them. In like manner, 
refined felf-intereft has, . like the grofs, a tendency 
to dcftroy the very pleafures from which it took Its 
rife, /. e. the pleafures of fympathy, theopathy, and 
the moral fenfc; it cannot afford happinefs, unlels 
the mind and t>ody be properly difpofed; it does 
not, in fad, make men happy; but is the parent 
of diflatisfadlion, murmurings, and aridity; andj 
being profeffcdly the purfuit of a bare means^ 
involves the abfurdity of having no real end in view. 
It may not be improper here for the reader juft 
• to review the objeftions made above to grofs felf- 
interefl. 

Secondly, Refined felf-interf'V when indulged, is 
a much deeper and more--, -^crous error than the 
grofs, becaufe it Ihclters itfch under fympathy, theo- 
pathy, and the moral lenfe, fo as to grow through 
their proteftion; whereas the grofs felf-intereft, being 
avowedly contrary to them, is often ftificd by the 
rncreafe of benevolence and compafTion, of the love 
and fear of God, and of the fenfe of duty to him. 

Thirdly, It is allied to, and, as it were, part of 
the foregoing objefkion, which yet defcrves a parti- 
cular 
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^lar confideratian> that the pride attending on refi- 
ned felf-intereft) when carried to a certain height^ 
is of an incorrigible^ and^ as it were^ diabolical naturae. 
And, upon the whole, we may obfcrve, th^t as 
grofs ielf-intereft, when it gets pofTefTion of a man> 
puts him into a lower condition than the mere fenfual 
brutal one, in which he was born; fb refined felf- 
iotereft, when that gets poflefTion, deprefles hioi ftill 
farther, even to the very confines of hell However, 
it is Hill to be remembered, that fome degree muft 
arife in the beginning of a religious courfe ; and that 
this, if it be watched and refifted, is an argument of 
our advancement#in piety and virtue. But the bed 
things, when corrupted, often become the worf^. 

I come now, in the lad place, to confider what 
objeftions lie againft rational felf-interefl:, as our 
primary purfuit. 

Now here it may be alleged, Firft, That as we 
cannot but defire any particular pleafure propofcd to 
us, as long as the aflbciations, which formed it, 
fubGft in due ftrength ; fo, when any thing is be- 
lieved to be the means of attaining our greateft poflible 
happinefs, the whole franne of our acquired nature 
puts us upon purfuing it. Rational fdf-incere(l muti 
therefore always have ^ neceiTary influence over 
us. 

Secondly, It may be alleged, that I have myfelf 
made rational feK bereft the bafis of the prefent 
inquiry after the rult '^fe, having fuppofed all along, 
that our greateft poQijIR happinefs is the objed of 
this rule. 

And it certainly follows hence, that rational felf- 
interefl: is to be- put upon a very different footing 
from that of the grofs and reflneds agreeably to 
which the fcriptures propofe general and indeflnite 
hopes and fears, and efpecially thofe of a future 
ftate, and inculcate them as good and proper 
motives of a<5tion. But then, on the other hand, the 

T 3 * fcriptures 
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fcriptures inculcate many other nnotiveS) diftinA from 
hope and fear; fuch as the love of God and our 
neighbour, the law of our minds^ &c, i. e. the 
motives of fympathy, theopathy, and tBe moral fenie» 
as explained in this work. And we may fee from 
the reafoning ufed in refpefb of grofs and refined 
felf-intereft, that a conftant attention to that which 
is the mod pure and rational) to the mod general 
hopes and fears, would extinguifh our love of God 
and our neighbour, as well as the other particular 
defires, and augment the ideas and defires, which 
centre immediately and direftly in felf to a mon- 
ftrous height. Rational felf-inte^lt may therefore 
be faid to lie between the impure motives of fenfa* 
tion, imagination, ambition, grofs felf-intereft, and 
refined felf-intereft, on the one hand, and the pure 
ones of fympathy, th eopathy, andthcmoral fenfc, 
on the other; fo that wHen"it""rellrains the irfipnrc 
ones, or chcrifhes the pure, it may be reckoned 
a virtue; when it cherifhes the impure^ or damps 
the pure, a vice; Now there are inftances of both 
kinds, of the firfl in grofsly vicious perfons, of the 
laft in thofe that have made conliderable advance- 
ment in piety and virtue. In like manner the im- 
pure motives of (enfation, imagination, &c. dif!er 
in degree of impurity from each other; and there- 
fore may be either virtues or vices, in a relative 
way of fpeaking. It feems, however, moft con- 
venient, upon the whole, to make rational felf-* 
intereft the middle point; and this, with all the other 
reafoning of this paragraph, may ferve to (hew, that 
it ought not to Be cultivated primarily. But I (hall 
have occafion to confider this matter farther under 
the next propofition but one, when I come to deduce 
pradical obfervations on felf-intereft and felf-anni- 
hilation. 

It may be reckoned a part of the grofs and refined 
felf*interefts, to fecure ourfelves againft the hazards 

of 
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of faHing \W^ the pains of the other fix clafles, and 
a part of rational (elf-intere(i:) to provide aga^ift our 
greaceft dteger $ and jt might be (hewn in like manner^ 
that neither ought thefe to be primary purfuits. 

PROP, LXVI. 

A ftriS Regard to the Precepts of Benevolence^ Pi^ty, 
and the moral Senfe^ favours even grofs Self-intereft ; 
and is the only Method^ by which the refined and 
rational can hefecured. 

Here we may obfcrve, 

Firft, That fince the regard to benevolence^ 
piety^ and the moral fenie, procures the pleafures of 
fenfation, imagination^ and ambition, in their great- 
eft perfeftion for the mod part ; it niuft favour grofs 
felf-interefta or the purfuit of the means of thefe. 

Secondly, This regard has> in many cafes, an 
immediate tendency to procure thefe means, %. e. 
to procure riches, power, learning, &c. And 
though it happens fomecimes, that a man muft fore- 
go both the means for obtaining, pleafure, and plea- 
fure itfelf, from a regard to duty s and happens often, 
that the bed men have not the greatefl: (hare of the 
means r yet it feems that the beft men have, in gene- 
ral; the faireft profped for that competency, which 
is mod fuicable to real enjoyment. Thus, in trades 
and profeflTions, though it feldom is obferved, that 
men eminent for piety and charity amafs great wcahh 
(which indeed could not well confid with thefe vir- 
tues) ; yet they are generally in affluent or eafy cir- 
cumftances, from the faithful difcharge of duty, their 
prudence, moderation in expences, &c. and fcarce 
ever in indigent ones. A fenfe of duty begets a de- 
fire to difcharge it; this recommends to the world, 
to the bad as well as to the good ; and, where there 

T 4 arc 
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are inftances appaircntly to the contrail^) farther inf- 
ormation will, for the mod part, difcover fome 
fecrct pridei negligence, or imprudence, t i. (bine- 
thing contrary to duty, to which the peribn's* ill fuc- 
cefs in rcfpeft of this world may be afcribed. 

Thirdly, A regard to duty plainly gives the greateft 
capacity for enjoyment j as it fccarcs us againft thofe 
difprdcrs of body and mind, which render the natural ' 
objedts of pleafure infipid or ungrateful. 

Fourthly, As to refined fclNintereft, or the pur- 
fuit of the means for obtaining the pleafures of 
fympathy, theopathy, and the moral fenfe, it appears 
at firft fight, that a due regard to thefe muft pro- 
cure for us both the end, and the means. 

Fifthly, However the grofs or refined felf-intercft 
may, upon certain occafions, be difappointed, the 
rational one never can, whilft we aft upon a princi*. 
pic of duty. Oor future happinefs muft be fecured 
thereby. This the profane and profligate, as far as 
they have any belief of God, providence, or a future 
ftate (and I prefume, that no one could ever arrive 
at more than fcepticifm and uncertainty in thefe 
things), allow, as well as the devout and pious chrif- 
tian* And, when the rational felf-intereft is thus 
fecured, the difappointmenti of the other two be- 
come far lefs grievous, make far Icfs impreflion lipon 
the mind« He that has a certain reverfion of an 
infinite and eternal inheritance, may be very indiffer- 
ent about prefent poffeffions. 

PROP. LXVII. 

To deduce praSlical Obfervations on Self4ntereft and 
Self annihilation. 

Self-interest being reckoned by fome writers 
the only liable point upon which a fyftem of mo- 
rality can be crcdcd, and fclf-annihilation by others 

the 
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the only one \n whioh man can reft, I wiU'heM 
endeavour to reconcile thcfe two opinions, givjilg at 
the fanie rime both a genera) de(bnpcion of what 
paflfes in our progrefs from felf-iritereft to felf-attli?? 
hilktionj and ibme ffaorc hints of what is to beap* 
proved or condemned itt this pradice. 

Firft, thctH Theivrcious pleafures of fenfation, ima- 
gination, and ambition, being often very expenfivct 
arc checked by the grofleft of all the felf-interefts, 
the inere love of money i and the principle upon 
which men aft in this cafe is efteemed one fpfecies 
of prudence. This rtiay be tolerated in bthfefs, 
where it is not in our power to infufe a better motives 
but, in a man's felf, it is very abfurd lb have 
recourfe to one, which muft leave fb great a defile** 
ment, when others that are purer and ftronger^ rational 
felf-intereft particularly, are at hand. 

Secondly, The defirc of bodily and mental ^c<k>m^ 
pHftiments, learning particularly, coniklered as meahs 
of happinefs, often checks both the forementioned 
vicious pleafures, ahd the love of money. Now 
this kind of felf-intereft is preferable to the laft 
indeed ; but it cannot be approved by any that arc 
truly fdlicitous about their own reformatbn and puri* 
flcai^n. 

Thirdly, Grofs felf-intereft fometimes exciter per- 
fons to external aSs of benevolence, and even of piety 3 
and though there is much hypocrify always in thefe 
eafes, yet an imperfed benevolence or piety is fome- 
times generated in this way* However, one cannot, 
but condemn this procedure in the higheft degree. 

Fourthly, As refined felf-intereft arilcs from be- 
nevolence, piety, and the moral fenfe ; fo, convcrfely, 
it promotes them in various Ways. But, then, as it 
likewife checks their growth in various other ways, 
it cannot be allowed in many cafes, and is, upon the 
whole, rather to be condemned than approved. 
More favour may be (hewn to ir, where it reftrains 

the 
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the vicious pleafures of fenration» imagioatiiMiy and 
Ambition. 

Fifcbly> Rational feif-intereft pqts us upon all the 
proper methods of checking the laft-named vicious 
pleafures with grofs and refined felf'-intereft, and be* 
getting in ourfelves the virtuous difpoGtions of 
benevolence, piety, and the moral icnftj-t This part 
of our progrefs is extremely to be a^roved, and 
efpecially the laft branch of it. 

Sixthly, The virtuous difpofitions of benevolence, 
piety, and the mpral (enfe, and particularly that of 
the love of God, check all the foregoing ones, and 
leem fufikient utterly to exdnguifh them at laft. 
This .would be perfe£b felf-annihilation, and refting 
in God as our centre. And, upon the whole, we 
may conclude, that though it be impoflfible to begin 
without fenfuality, and fenfual felfiflinefs, or to pro- 
ceed without (;he other intermediate principles, and 
particularly that of rational ielf-intereft ; yet We 
ought never to be fatisHed with ourfelves, till we 
arrive at perfeft felf-annihilation, and the pure love 
ofGod. 

We may obferve alfo, that the method of deftroy- 
ing felf^ by perpetually fubftituting a lefs and purer 
felf-intereft for a larger and grofler, correfponds to 
fome mathematical methods of obtaining quanuties 
to any required degree of exaflnefs, by leaving a 
lefs and lefs error fine limite. And though abfolute 
exaditude may not be poflible in the firft cafe, any 
more than in the lad \ yet a degree fufficient for 
future happinefs is certainly attainable by a proper ufe 
of the events of this life, 
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SECT. VI. 

OP THE REGARD DUE TO THE PLEASURES 
AND PAINS OF SYMPATHY IN FORMING 
THE RULE OF LIFE. 



PROP. LXVIII. 

^e Pleafures of Sympaiby improve tbofe of Senfation^ 
Imagination^ Ambition^ and Self-interefi\ and unite 
wiib tbofe of Tbeopatby, and tbe moral Senfei tbey 
are felf-confiftenty and admit of an unlimited Extent : 
they may therefore be our primary Pur/iiit. 



That the pleafures of fympathy improve thofe of 
fenfation, imagination, ambition, and felf-intereft, by 
limiting and regulating them, appears from the four 
laft fedions. ^ 

Their union and entire coincidence with thofe of 
theopathy are evident, inafmuch as we are led by 
the love of good men to that of God, and back 
again by the love of God to that of all his creatures 
in and through him ; alfo as it muft be the will of 
an infinitely benevolent being, that we fhould culti- 
vate univerfal unlimited benevolence. 

In like manner, they may be proved to unite and 
coincide with the pleafures of the moral fenfe, both 
becaufe they^ are one principal fource of the moral 
fenfe, and becaufe this, in its turn, approves of and 
enforces them entirely. 

In order to prove their unlimited extent, let us fup- 
pofe, as wc did before of fenfation, > that a perfon 
took all opportunities of gratifying his benevolent 

dcfires j 
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defires; that he made it his ftudy» pleafure, am- 
bition, and conftanc employment, either to pronnote 
happinefs, or leflen mifery, to go about doing good. 

Firft, then. It is very plain, that fuch a peHbn 
would have a very large field of employment. The 
relations of life, conjugal, parental, filial, to friends, 
ftrangers, enemies, to fuperiors, equals, inferiors, 
and even to brutes, and the neceffities of each, arc 
fo numerous, that, if we were not gready wanting 
in benevolent afFedions, we fhould have no want 
of fit objefts for them. 

Secondly, As the occafions are fufficient.to engage 
our time, fo we may, in general, expe£t fuccefs. 
. Not only the perfons themfelves, to whom we in- 
tend to do fervice, may be expe6ted to concur, but 
others alfo, in general ; inafmuch as benevolence 
gains the love and efteem of the beholders, has a 
perfuafivenefs and prevalence over them, and engages 
them to co-operate towards its fuccefs. It is very 
ncceflary indeed, that .all benevolent perfons (hould 
guard againft the failles of pride, felf-will, and paf- . 
Son, in themfelves, i. e. take care that their bene- 
, volence be pure ; alfo that it be improved by piety, 
and the moral fenfe; elfe it is probable, that they 
will meet with many difappointments. But this is no 
argument againft the unlimited nature of benevo- 
. lence: it only tends to exclude the mixture and de- 
filement of ill difpofitions ; and to fhew the neceffary 
connexion of the love of their neighbour with that 
of God, and with the divine fignature of confcience, 
which I all along contend for. When our bene- 
volence is thus pure, and thus direfted, it will Icl- 
dom fail of gaining its purpofe. And yet difap- 
pointments muft fometimes happen to the pureft 
benevolence; elfc our love of God, and r^fignation 
to his will, which is the higheft principle of all, 
could not be brought to perfcftion. But then this 
will happen fo rarely as to make no alteration in 

our 
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our rcafonings, with rcfpcft to ihc general ffatc 
of things; which kind of rea(bning and certainty , 
is a]l that we arc qualified for in our prefirnt con- 
dition. 

Thirdly, As the benevolent perfon may expeft both 
fuflicient employment and fuccefs, in general; (b it 
does not appear from the experience of thofe who 
make the trial, that the relifh for thefe pleafures 
languiflies, as in other cafes; but, on the contrary^ 
that it gathers ftrength from gratification. We hear 
men complaining frequently of the vanity and de- 
ceitfulnefs of the ocher pleafures after poflefTion and 
gratification, but never of thofe of benevolence, 
when improved by religion, and the moral fenfe. 
On the contrary, thefe pleafures are greater in enjoy- 
ment than expedtation ; and continue to pleafe in 
rrteftion, and after enjoyment. And the foregoing 
hiftory of aflbciation may enable us to difcover how- 
this comes to pafs. Since the pleafures ' of bene- 
volence are, in general, attended with fuccefs, and 
are confident with, and productive of, the fevcral 
.inferior pleafures in xheir due degree, as I have already 
fhewn, and alfo are farther illuminated by the moral 
and religious pleafures, it is plain, that they muft 
receive frefh recruits upon every gratification, and 
therefore increafe perpetually, when cultivated as they 
ought to be. 

The felf-confiftency of benevolence appears from 
the peculiar harmony, love, eftcem, and mutual 
co-operation, that prevail amongft benevolent per- 
fons; alfo from the tendency that afts of benevo- 
lence, proceeding from A to 5, have to excite cor- 
refpondent ones reciprocally from B to J^ and fb on 
indefinitely. We may obfervc farther, that, when 
benevolence is arrived at a due height, all our 
defires and fears, all our fenfibilities for ourfelves, are 
more or lefs transferred upon others by our love and 
companion for them; and, in like mannner, that 

when 
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when our moral fenfe is fufiiciently eftablifhed and 
improved^ whjsn we become influenced by what is fie 
and righc> our imperfedt fenfibilicy for others ]e0ens 
our exorbitant concern for ourfelves by being com- 
pared with it) at the fame time that compaflSon takes ' 
oflF our thoughts from ourfelves. And thus bene- 
volence to a (ingle perfon may ultimately become 
equal t6 fclf-intcreft, by this tendency of felf-in- 
tercft to increafe benevolence, and reciprocally of 
benevolence to Icflcn felf-intereft j though felf-intereft 
was at firft infinitely greater than benevolence, u e. 
we, who come into the world entirely fclfifli, earthly, 
and children of wraths may at laft be exaked to the 
glorious liberty of the Jons of God^ by learning to 
love our neighbours as ourfelves: we may learn to 
be as much concerned for others as for ourfelves, and 
as little concerned for ourfelves, as fqr others ; both 
which things tend to make benevolence and felf-in- 
tereft equal, however unequal they were at firft. 

And now a new fcene begins to open itfelf to our 
view. Let us fuppofe, that the benevolence of A is 
very imperfeA ; however, that it confiderably exceeds 
his malevolence ; io that he receives pleafure, upon 
the whole, from the happinefs of B, C, D, &c. 
I. e. from that of the fmaU circle of thofe, whom he 
has already learnt to call his neighbours^ Let us 
fuppofe alfo, that £, C, D, &c. though affected 
with a variety of pains, as well as pleafures, are 
yet happy, upon the whole ; and that A, though he 
does not fee this balance of happinefs clearly, yet 
has fome comfortable general knowledge of it. This 
then is the happinefs of good men in this prefent 
imperfeft ftate j and it is evident, that they are great 
gainers, upon the whole, from their benevolence. 
At the fame time it gives us a faint conception of 
A^s unbounded happinefs, on fuppofition that he 
confidered every man as his friend, his fon, his 
neighbour, his fecond felf, and loved him as himfdf ; 

and 
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aad that his neighbour was exalted to the fame un- 
bounded happinefs as himfelf by the fame unlimited 
benevolence. Thus A^ B, C, D, &c. would all be- 
come^ as i£ were, new fets of fenfes^ and perceptive 
powers, to each other, (b as to increafe each other's 
happinefs without limits; they would all become 
members of the myftkai bod; of Cbrift ; all have an 
equal care for each other; aU increafe in love, and 
come to their full fiatwte^ to perfeft manhood, by 
that which every joint fupplieth : happiheis would cir- 
culate^ through this myftical body without end, fo 
as tl^t each particle of it would, in due time, arrive 
at each individual point, or fentient being, of the 
great whole, that each would inherit all things. 

To ftrengihcn our prefumptions in fivour of bene- 
volence, as the primary purfuit of life, ftill more; 
let it be confidered, that its pleafures lie open to all 
kinds and degrees of men, fince every man has it in 
his power to benefit others, however fuperior or infe- 
rior, and fince we all ftand in need of each other. 
And the difference which nature has put between us 
and the brutes, in making us fo much more dependent 
upon, and neceffary to, each other from the cradle 
tQf> the grave, for life, health, convenience, plea- 
fure, education, and intelleAual accompliihments, 
fo^much lefs able to fubfift (ingly, or even in fmall 
bodies, than the brutes, may be confidered as one 
mark of the fuperior excellence of the focial pleafures 
to man. All the tendencies of the events of life, 
ordinary and extraordinary, of the relations of life, 
of the foregoing pleafures and pains, to conned us to 
each other, to convert accidental, natural, inftituted 
aflbciations into permanent coalelcrenfes (for all this 
is cffefted by the power of afibciation fo much fpo- 
ken of in thefe papers), fo that two ill men can fcarce 
become known to each other familiarly, without 
conceiving fome love, tenderncfs, compafCon, 
complacence for each other, are arguments to the 

fame 
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faiDe purpo(e. And our love to relations and firtendb^ 
chat have particular failings, teaches us to be ncsore 
candid towards x>thers, who have the like failings^ 
At the fame tiaie it Ihews the conliftency of.bene^* 
Volence with itlelf> and its tendency to loiprove k* 
ielf ; that we lovey efteenr), aflift, and encourage the 
benevolent more than others; fo that a benevolent 
a&ion not only excites the receiver to a graceful 
return, but al(b. the by-ftander to approve and 
rewand; and the benevolent man receives aa hun^ 
dred - fold even in this world. But it would be 
endlefs to purfue this. Benevolence i$ indeed the 
grand defign and purport of human life, of the 
prefent probationary ftatej and therefore every ctr- 
cumftance of human life muft point to ir, directly 
or indiredly, when duly confidered. 

Cor, I. Since benevolence now appears to be a 
primary purfuir, it follows, that all the pleafures of 
malevolence are forbidden, as being io many direA 
hinderances and bars to our happinefs. The plea- 
fures of fenfation, imagination, ambition, and fclf** 
intereft, may all be made confiftent with benevolence, 
when limited by, and made fubjeA to it, at leaft in 
this ia7perfe(fl: ftate; but thofe of malevolence arc 
quite incompatible with it. As far as malevolence is 
allowed, benevolence muft be deftroyed; they are 
heac and cold, light and darknefs, to each other. 
There is, however, this exception 5 that where wi(h^ 
ing evil to fome, difpofes us to be more benevolent 
upon the whole, as in the cafe of what is called a 
juft indignation againft vice, it may perhaps be tole- 
rable in the more imperie6t kinds of men, who have 
need of this dircftion and incitement to keep them 
from wandering out of the proper road, and to help 
them forward in it. But it is extremely dangerous to 
encourage fuch a difpofition of mind by fatire, in- 
veftive, difpute, however unworthy the opponent 
hnay be, as thcfe ^ praftices generally end in rank 

malevolence 
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maieyoioQce at laft. ^he wrstb of moM worhtb not 
tbe riglHeoufnofs of GciL 

Cor. a. As wc muflr forego the pleafurcs of male- 
volence, fo wi inuft patiently and refolutely endure 
tbe pains of benevolence, particularly thofe of connr. 
paflion. But we fliall not be loiers upon either of 
tbefe aceountfi. - The pletfures of the moral lenie, 
which refuic from theie virtues, will in the 6rft cafe 
compenfate for what we forego, and in the laft over<- 
balance what we endure. Befides which, mercy and 
forgivenc& are themfelves pleafures, and produdive 
of many others in the event) and compaflion gene^ 
rally puts us upon fuch methods, as both make the 
affli£ted to rgoice, and beget tn ourfelves a ftronger 
difpofitioo to rejoice widi tbenru However, we 
may learn from thefe two corollaries, that as our 
|>a(Iage through d^ four inferior, and, as it were 
forbidden, ckflfes of pleafure and pain, is not entire 
(elf-denial and fufierance, lb fome degrees of thefe 
are neceflary in refpe£): of the three fuperior dafles. 
We muft VfOip with tbofi that weep^ a; well as rejoiu 
with tbofi that rsjoke. In like manner, theopitfay, 
and the moral fenfe, are the occafions of fome pain, 
MS well as of great and lading pleafure ; as will appear 
faereafeer. Now all this mixture of pain with plea- 
lore io each clafs, as alio the difficulty which we find 
rn bringing the io6^rior clal&s into a due fubordina- 
tion to tbe fuperior, Me confcquences and marks of 
our fallen and degenerate ftate. 

Cor. 3. As benevolence is thus fupported by 
many dire£t arguments, fo there are fimilar and 
oppofite arguments, which fliew that rnalcvolence is 
the bane of human happinefs ; that it occafions mi- 
fery to the doer, as well as to the fufFerer ; that it is 
infinitely inconfiftent with itfelf, and with the courfe 
of nature ; and that it is impofllble, that it (hould 
fubfift for ever. Now thefe become fo many indireft 
ones for benevolence, and for our making it the 

Vol. 11. U fuprcmc 
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fupreme pleaiiure /and end of our lives. In order to 
make this appear more fully, let us take a furvey of 
human life on the reverie fide to that which we 
have before confidered. We (hall there fee, that in- 
juries are increafed in various ways by reciprocation, 
till at laft mutual fufierings oblige both parties to 
defift ; that the courfe and conftitution of nature 
give us numberlefs admonitions to forbear ; and that 
the hand of every man, and the power of every 
thing, are againft the malevolent: fo that,, if we 
fliould fuppofe the beings A^ B, C, D, &c. to be 
purely malevolent, to have each of them an indefinite 
number of enemies, they would firft ceale from their 
enmity on account of their mutual fufferings, and 
become purely felHfli, each being his own fole friend 
and protefbor; and afterwards, by mutual good of- 
fices, endear themfelves to each other ; fo that at laft 
each would have an indefinite number of friends, 1. e. 
be indefinitely happy. This is indeed a kind of fup- 
pofitionj but its obvious correfpondence with what 
we fee and feel in real life, is a ftrong, argument 
both of the infinite goodnefs of God, and of the con- 
fequent doArine of the tendency of all beings to 
unlimited happinefs through benevolence. For the 
beings ^, B, C, D, &c. could no more ftop at pure 
felfiflinefs, or any other intermediate point, than 
they could reft in pure malevolence. And thus the 
arguments, which exclude pure malevolence, necef- 
farily infer pure unlimited benevolence. 
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PROP. LXIX. 

To deduce prafficaJ Rules for augmenting the bene- 
volent AffeSlionsy andfuppreffing the malevolent ones. 

For this purpofe wc ought, Firft, Diligently to 
pra£ti(e all fuch ads of fricndfliip, generofuy, and 
conDpafTion, as our abilities of any kind extend to ^ 
and rigoroufly to refrain from all fallies of anger, 
refcntnnent, envy, jealoufy, &c. For though our 
afFeflions are not diredly and ioinnediately fubjedt 
to the volunury power, yet our a£tions are; and 
confequently our afibdtions alfo. mediately. He that 
at firft praftifes ads of benevolence by conftraint, 
and continues to pradife thenn, will at laft have 
ailbciaced fuch a variety of pleafures with thenn, 
as to transfer a great inftantaneous pleafure upon 
them, and beget in himfelf the afFedions fronn which 
they naturally flow. In like manner, if we abftain 
from malevolent adions, we (hall dry up the ill 
paflions, which are their fources. 

Secondly, It will be of great ufe frequently to 
refled upon the great pleafures and rewards attending 
on benevolence, alfo upon the many evils prefent and 
future, to which the contrary temper expofes us. 
For thus wc (hall likewife transfer pleafure and pain 
by alTociation upon ihefe tempers refpedivelyj and 
rational felf-intereft will be made to beget pure bene- 
volence, and to extingui(h all kinds and degrees of 
malevolence. 

Thirdly, It is neceffary to pray frequently and 
fervently (/. e. as far as wc can excite fervour by our 
voluntary powers) for others, friends, benefadors, 
flrangers, enemies. All exertions of our affedions 
cherifli them; and thofe made under the more imme- 
diate fenfe of the divine attributes have an exiraor- 
U 2 dinary 
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dinary efficacy this way, by mixing the love, awe, 
and other exalted emotions of mind attending cur 
addrelfts to God, with our afiedtions towards men, 
fo as to improve and purify them thereby. Petitions 
for the increafe of our benevolence, and Tuppreffion 
of our malevolence, have the fame tendency. 

Fourthly, All meditations upon the attributes of 
God, and particularly Upon his infinite benevolemre to 
all his creatures, have a ftrong tendency to refine 
and augment ouf benevolent affections. 

Fifthly, The frequent confideration of our own 
mifery, helplcflhefs, finfolncfs, , entire dependence 
\)pon God, &c. raifes in irs compaflion for others, a$ 
well as concern, and earned defires and prayers, for 
ourfelves. And compaflion is, in ihk imperftft 
probationary Hate, a moft principal part xH our bene- 
volent affeftjofts. 

PROP. LXX. 

1^0 deduce fraHical Rules for the ConduH of Men 
towards each other in Society^ 

Since benevolence is now proved to be a primary 
purfuit, it follows, that we are to direft every aftion 
fo as to produce the greatcft happinefs, and the leaft 
mifery, in our power. This is that rule of focial 
'behaviour, which univerfal unlimited benevolence 
inculcates. 

Bat the application of this role in real life is 
attended with conGderable difficulties and perplexities. 
It is impoflible for the moft fagacious and experienced 
perfons to make any accurate cftimate of the future 
Confequences of particular afbions, fo as, in all the 
variety of circumftanccs which occur, to determine 
juftly, which afticn would contribute moft to aug- 
ment happinefs and leflfen mifery. We muft there- 
fore, inftead of this moft general rate, fubftitutc 
others lefs general, and fubordinate to ir, and which 

admit 
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sidmit of a more comnoodious pr^ftical application. 
Of this kind arc th^ t«n ruWs that follow. Where 
they coincicki we may fuppofe them to add ftrengtb 
to each other 1 where they are oppoIi(Cs or feemiqgty 
io, to moderate and reftrain one another ; fo as that 
the fum total 0iali always be the bcft direction in our 
power for promoting ihe happincfs, and lefienmg thp 
mifery, of others. 

The firft rule is obedience to the fcripturc pre- 
cepts in the natural, obvious, and popular meaning 
of them. That, this mwft> in general, contribute to 
public gopd, needs no proof: piety and benevolence 
evidently coincide here, as in other cafes. The fcrip- 
ture precepts are indeed themfclves, ib^ rule pf /j^. 
But then there is the fanie fort of difficulty in ap- 
plying them accurately to particnUr cafes, as in ap- 
plying the abover mentioned moft general rule, by 
means of an eftimate of the confequen'ces of aftions. 
It is impoiTible, io many particular caf^s, from ti}^ 
nature of language, to determine whether the aftion 
under confiderarion come precifely under this or^ that 
fcripture precept, interpreted literally, as may appear 
from th^ endlefii fgbtleties and intriqacjes of cafpiftical 
divinity. However, it cannot but be that the common 
and popular application muft, fqr the moft part, di- 
re^ us to their true intention and meaning- Cet every 
man therefore, in the particular circumftances of real 
life, recollect the fcrjpture precepts, and follow them 
in their firft and moft obvious fenfe, unlefs where thi« 
is ftrongly oppofue to fomc pf the following rules j 
which j^et will feldom happen. 

Secondly! Great reganj muft be had both to our 
own moral fen&, and to that of others. This rule 
coincides remarlcably with the foregoing. They arc 
together the chief fupports of all that js good, even 
in^ the moft refined and philofophical, as well as in 
the vulgar; and therefpre (Huft not be weakened, pr 
mpiained away. 

U 3 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, It is very proper in all deliberate aftions 
to weigh, as well as wc can, the ^probable confc- 
quences on each fide, and to fufFer the balance to 
have fome influence in all cafes, and the chief where 
the other rules do not interfere much, or explicitly. 
But to be determined by our own judgments as to 
confequences, in oppofition to the two foregoing 
rules, or to thofe that follow, favours much of pride, 
and is often only a cloak for felf-intereft and mali- 
cioufnefs. 

Fourthly, The natural motions of good-will, com- 
paffion, &c. muft have great regard paid to them, 
lelt we ' contract a philofophical hardnefs of heart, 
by endeavouring or pretending to a£t upon higher 
and more extenfively beneficial views, than vulgar 
minds, the fofter fex, &c. Some perfons carry 
this much too far on the other fide, and encourage 
many public mifchiefs, through a falfe mifguided 
tendernefs to criminals, perfons in diftrefs through 
^refent grofs vices, &c. For the mere inftantancous 
motions of good-will and compaflTion, which arc 
generated in fo many different ways in difierent per- 
fons, cannot be in all more than a good general 
direftion for promoting the greateft good. 

Fifthly, The rule of placing ourfelves in the 
feveral fiiuations of all the perfons concerned, and 
inquiring what we (hould then expeft, is of excellent 
ufe for directing, enforcing, and reflraining our 
aftions, and for begetting in us a re^dy, conftant 
fcnfe of what is fit and equitable. 

Sixthly, Perfons in the near relations of life, 
bencfaftors, dependents, and enemies, feem to have, 
in moft cafes, a prior claim to ftrangers. For the 
general benevolence arifes from our cultivation of 
thefe particular fources of it. The root muft there- 
fore be cherilhcd, that the branches may flourifli, and 
the fruit arrive to its perfedkion. 

Seventhly, 
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SeventhljTj Benevolent and religious perfons have, 
all other circunnftances being equal, a prior claim to 
the reft of n)ankind. Natural benevolence itfelf 
teaches this, as well as the moral ienfe. But it is 
likewife of great importance to the public, thus to 
encourage virtue. Not to mention, that all oppor- 
tunities and powers become more extenfively benefi- 
cial, by being entrufted with deferving perfons. 

Eighthly, Since the concerns of religion, and a 
future ftate, are of infinitely more importance than 
thofe which relate to this world, we ought to be 
principally folicitous about the eftablifhment and pro- 
motion of true and pure religion, and to make all our 
endeavours concerning temporal things fubfervient 
to the precepts for teaching all nations, and for 
carrying the everlafting' gofpel to the ends of the 
earth. 

Ninthly, We ought to pay the ftrideft regard to 
truth, both with refped; to affirmations and promifes. 
There are very few inftances, where veracity pf 
both kinds is not evidently conducive to public good, 
and falfehood in every degree pernicious. It follows 
therefore, that, in cafes where appearances are other- 
wife, the general regard to truth, which is of fo 
much confequence to the world, ought to make 
us adhere inviolably to it ; and that it is a moft dan- 
gerous practice to falfify, as is often done, from falfc 
delicacy, pretended or even real ofHcioufnefs, falie 
fhame, and other fuch difingenuous motives, or even 
from thofe that border upon virtue. The harm 
which thefe things do, by creating a mutual difH- 
dence, and difpofition to deceive, in mankind, is 
exceedingly great; and cannot be counterbalanced 
by the prefent good efFefbs, afCgned as the reafons 
for this pradlice. Yet ftill the degrees are here, as 
in other cafes, fo infenfible, and the boundaries fo 
nice, that it is difficult, or even impoffible, to give 
any exa£l rule. A diredt falfehood feems fcarce to' 
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admit a (oleratiort, whatever be thrown rnto the op- 
pofite icale ; unlers in cafes of madnefs, murder to 
be prevented, &c. Equivocactons, concealments, 
pretences, are in general onjuftiBablc ; but may 
perhaps be fometimes allowed. The wifdom of the 
ferpcnc joined to the inntxrence of the dove, or 
chhftian prudence to chriftian ftmplicity and cha- 
rity, will generally enable men to avoid all difficul- 
ties. There is fdarce any thing which does greater 
violence to tl|e moral fenfe in well educated perfom, 
than difmgenuoufnefs of any kind, which is a ftrong 
argument againft it. Lies and liars are parttcukriy 
noted in the prophetical writings, and the great fin 
q£ idolatry is reprefented under this image. As to 
£Ufe oaths, affirmative or promiflfory, there feema 
to be no poQTible reaibn fufficient to juftify the vio- 
lation of them. The third commandment, and the 
reverence due to the divine majefty, lay an abfolute 
reftraint here. 

Tenthly, Obedience to the civil magiftrate is a 
fubordinate general rule of the utmoft impoitance. 
It is evidently for the public good, that every mem* 
ber of a ftate (hould fubmit to the governing power, 
whatever that be. Peace, order, and harnDOny^ 
rcfult from this in the general; confufion and rtiif- 
chief of all kinds from the contrary. So that though 
it may and muft be fuppofed, that difobedience, 
m certain particular caies, will, as far as the fingle 
aft, and its immediate confcquenccs, are confider^, 
contribute more to public good, than obedience 9 
yet, as it is a dangerous example to others, and 
will probably lead the perfon himfelf into other in- 
(lances of difobedience afterwards, &c. disobedience 
in every cafe becomes deftruftive of public happinefs 
upon the whole. To this we may add, that as 
part of our notions of, and regards to, the Deity, 
are taken frocn the civil magiftrate; fo, conveifely, 
die magiftrate is to be confidered as God's f icegerent 
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01) earth s and all oppofnion 10 him weakens the 
force of religious obligations, as well as of civil 
ones; and if there be an oath of fidelity and fab- 
miflion, or even a bare pronnife, this will give a 
farther fandion. Laftly, the precept^ of the New 
Teftament given under very wicked governors, and 
the whole tenor of it, which iuppofes chriftiaos to 
have higher views, and not to intermeddle with 
the kingdoms of this work), ei^oin an implicit 
fobmiffion. 

We ought therefore, in confeqoence of this tenth 
rtxie, to reverence all perfons in authority ; not to 
pais hafty cenfures upon their a6tions i to make 
candid allowances on account of the difficulties of 
governcnent, the. bad education of princes, and per- 
fons of high birth, and the flatteries, and extraor- 
dinary temptatk>ds, with which they are furrounded ; 
CD obierve the laws ourfelves and promote the ob^ 
fervance of them, where the penalties may be evaded, 
or are found infufficient ; to look upon property as 
a thing abfolutely determined by the laws; ib that 
though *a man may and ought to recede from what 
the law would give him, qdx. of c6mpalfian, gene, 
rofity, love of peace, view of the greater good 
to the whole, &c. yet he muft never evade, ftrain, 
or in any way do violence to the laws, in order to 
obtain what he may think his own according to 
equity ; and wherever he has ofiended, ot* is judged by 
lawful authority to have ofFeoded, he muft fdxnit to 
the purriihment, whatever it be. 

Here tWo things may be objcAcd in refpeA of this 
tci^ rule : Fiift, That the duty to magiftrates ought 
to be deduced from the origin of civil governmci^ 
Secondly, That it is lawful to refift the fupreme 
roagiftrate openly, io thoie cafes, where the good 
coi^uences of open refiftaoce appear an the ultimate 
refuk to overbalance the ill confequences. 

T^ 
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To the firft 1 anfwer, that wc here fuppole be- 
nevolence to be the rule of duty, public good the 
end of benevolence, and fubmifTion to magiftrates 
the means of promoting the public good. Unlefs 
therefore fomething can be obje£ted to one of thefe 
three pofitions, the conclufion, that fubmiflion to 
magiftrates is a duty, muft ftand. It appears to me 
alfo, that this method of deducing obedience to 
magiftrates is much more fimple and dired, than that 
from the origin of civil government; For the real 
origin of civil government having been either the 
gradual tranfition and degeneration of parental pa* 
triarchal authority (which being originally direded 
by pure love, and fupported by abfolute authority, 
can never be paralleled now) into fmall monarchies 
in the ancient world, of which we know nothing 
accurately ; or the ufurped power of conquerors and 
tyrants; or the delegated power of thofe, who in 
difficult and fadious times have gained over the 
minds of the populace to themfelves, and balanced 
the interefts and ambition of particulars againft one 
another; it feems that little of ufe to public hap- 
pinefs can be drawn from theie patterns, where the 
perfons concerned' were either very litdc folicitous 
about public happinefs, or very little qualified to 
make a proper eft i mate of the beft methods of 
attaining it, or, laftly, were obliged to comply with 
the prejudices, and eftablilhed cuftoms, of an igno- 
rant head-ftrong multitude. The only pattern of 
great ufe and authority appears to be the Jewijb Theo- 
cracy./ As to the fiditious fuppofition, that a let 
of philofophers, with all their natural rights about 
them, agree to give up certain of thefe, in order to 
prefcrve the reft, and promote the good of the 
whole, this is too large a field. BeGdes, public 
good muft either be made the criterion of natural 
rights, and of the obligation to give them up, 
&c. which would bring this hypothefis to coincide 
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with the direft obvious confideracions above-men- 
tioned 'j or, if any other criterion be aflfumed, the de- 
terminations will be falfe. This method of reafbning 
has been adopted too fer vilely, by the force which 
aflfociation has over the human mind, from the tech- 
nical methbds of extending human laws to cafes not 
provided for explicitly, and particularly from the rcTa* 
fonings made ufc of in the civil law. However, the 
writers of this clafs have delivered many excellent 
particular precepts, in relation to the duties both of 
public and of private life j and therefore have deferved 
well of the world, notwithftanding that their founda- 
tion for the laws of nature and nations be liable to 
the foregoing objeftions. 

Secondly, It is faid, that there are certain cafes, 
ill which open refiftance is lawful. And it muft be 
owned, that where there is no oath of allegiance, or 
where that oath is plainly conditional, cafes may be 
put, where refiftance with all its confequences fecms 
more likely to produce public good, than non-refift- 
ance. If therefore a man can lay his hand upon his 
heart, and fairly declare, that he is not influenced by 
ambition, felf-intercft, envy, rcfencment, &c. but 
merely by tendernefs and good-will to the public, 
I cannot preftime to fay, that he is to be reftrained, 
or that chriftianity, that ferfeSl law of libertyy whofe 
end is peace and good-will to men, (hould be made 
an dbftruftion to zny truly benevolent endeavours, 
where chriftian liieriy is not made ufe of as ^ cloak 
for malicioufnefs. But thefe cafes are (b rare, that it 
is needlefs to give any rules about them. In public 
difturbances, when men's paflions are up, there arc 
fo many violences on all hands, that it is impoffible 
to fay, which fide one would wilh to have uppermoft; 
only there is always a prejudice in favour o\ the 
laft eftablifhment, becaufe the minds of the multitude 
may be quieted fooner by getting into the former 

road. 
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road. Rules of this kind can only be fuppofed te 
rdaie to thofe that are difpofed to obey them, which 
are ^nrj few in comparifon. If one could fuppofe^ 
that all would obey innplicitly, no difturbance couki 
arife; if all difobey, it is infinite anarchy. There- 
fore, of all the interoiediatc fuppofitions, thofe feenn 
to be the beft, in which oioft obey. In ihort, ic 
appears to be the duty of a good chriftian to fit 
ftill, and fuffer the children of this world to difputc 
and fight about it ; only fubmitting hiaifelf to the 
powers in being, whatever they arc (they cannot be 
entitled to lefs regard than the heathen emperors, to 
whom the apoftles enjoined obedience) for the fake 
of peace and quietnefs to himfelf and others i and, as 
much as in him lies, moderating the heats and ani- 
mofities of parties againft each other. However, I 
do not mean, that thofe who, according to the coo- 
ftiiution pf a government, have an executive or le- 
giflative power lodged with them, (hould not exert it 
with authority. As to the cafe of oath$, no view of 
public good can be fufficient to fuperfede fo facrcd 
an obligation. And thus it is not only allowed to, 
but even required of, a good chriftian, to be adive 
in the defeqce of an eftablilhment, to which he has 
given an oath to that purpofe. 

Other rules, befides the ten foregoing, might be 
afligned, or thefe expreffcd in a different way. I 
have put down thofe which appear to me to be, in 
fad, the chief principles of focial condud to wife 
and good men. They muft all be fuppofed to in- 
fluence and interpret each other. Let a man only 
diveft himfelf of all felf- regards, as much as poflible, 
and k)ve his neighbour as himfelf, and God above 
all, and he will generally find fonoe point, and that 
without much difficulty or perplexity, in which all 
thefe rules unite to produce tt^ greateft good, upon 
the whole, to all the perfons concerned. 

I proceed 
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I proceed next to confidcr briefly the fcveral 
principal relations of life, and the duties arifing 
from thetDi according to the foregoing or fucfa likb 
rules. 

The firft of thefe is that of hulband and wife. 
The loving our neighbour as ourfelvcs begins here. 
This is the firft inftance of itl and, iwhere this love 
is mutual and perfeft, there an entire equality of 
the two fcxes takes phce. The authority of the 
man is only a mark of our prcfcnt degenerate ftate, 
by reafon of which dominion muft be placed fome- 
where, and therefore in the man, as being of greater 
bodily ftrength and firmnefs of mind. But this is 
that kind of right Or property, which men are ob- 
liged to give up, though women are alfo obliged to 
acknowledge it. Suppofe the faxes to Ihare all their 
joys and griefs perfcftly, to have an entire concern 
for each other, and efpecially for each other's eter- 
nal welfare, and they are, as it were, reinftated in 
paradife; and the dominion of the man over the 
woman, with her fubjeftion, and conlcquent reluft- 
ance, can only take place again \)pon their mutual 
tranfgreflion. And though in this imperfcft ftatc it 
feems impoQible, from the theory above given, for 
any one to love another, in every branch of defire 
and happinefs, entirely as hinrtfclf j yet there appear 
to be fuch near approaches to it in benevolent, de- 
vout, married pcrfons, united upon right motives, as 
to annihiUte all confiderable, or even perceptible 
diftinftion. It is of the utmoft importance, that this 
^and foundation of all benevolence be duly laid, on 
account both of public and private happinefs. The 
chief or only means of doing this is religion. Where 
both parties have it in a high degree, they cannot fell 
of mutual happinefs ; fcarcc, if one h^ve it : where 
both are greatly defcftive in this principal article, ft 
is almoft impoflible but diflenfions, uneafintfs, and 
mutual offirnces, fliould arife. 

The 
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The fecond great relation of life is that of parents 
to children; the principal duty of which is the 
giving a right education, or the innprinting fuch 
alTociations upon the minds of children, as wzy 
condudt then) fafe through the labyrinths of this 
world to a happy futurity. Religion therefore here 
again appears to be the one only neceflary thing. It 
is the defign of the prefent chapter to (hew, that it 
contributes as certainly to give us the maximum of 
happinefs in this world, at leaft the faired pro- 
fpeft of it, as to fccure it in the next. So that a 
parent nnuft be led to the inculcating virtue in tvcty 
view. The chief errors in education are owing 
to the want of this perfuaHon in a practical way; 
or to a falfe tendernefs and opinion of the parent, 
whereby he is led to believe, or flatter himfelf, that 
his child's nature is not fo degenerate and corrupr, 
as to require frequent corrections and reftraints, with 
{perpetual en(^ouragenients and incentives to virtue 
by reward, exannple, advice, books,, convcrfation, 
&c. Otherwife it would appear from the hiftory 
of the mind, its afFedtions and pafHons, before given, 
that few children would mifcarry. Where due care 
is taken from the firft, little fe verity would ordi- 
narily be neceflTary; but, in proportion as this care 
is neglefted in the firft years, a much greater degree 
of care, with high degrees of fcverity both bodily 
and mental, become abfolutely rcquifite to pre- 
ferve from mifery here and hereafter. We fee that 
men of the ordinary ftandard in virtue are ieldom 
brought to a ftate of repentance and falvation, 
without great fufferings, both bodily and mental, 
from difeafes, fad external accidents, deaths of 
friends, lofs of fortunes, &c. How then can it 
be fuppofed, that children can be brought into the 
right way, without analogous methods, both bodily 
and mental, though gentler indeed, in proportion as 
the child's age is more tender ? And this ought to 

make 
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make all afiedionate parencs labour from the earlieft 
dawnings of underftanding and defire, to check the 
growing obftinacy of the will; curb all fallies of 
paflTion i innprcfs the deepeftj moft anniable, reveren- 
tial, and awful apprehenfions of God, a future ftate, 
and all facred things \ reftrain anger, jealoufy, felfifli- 
nefsj encourage love, compaflion, generofity, for- 
givenefs, gratitude \ excite, and even coonpel to, 
fuch induftry as the tender age will properly admit. 
For one principal end and difficulty of life is to 
generate fuch moderate, varying, and perpetually 
a6buating niotives, by means of the natural fenfible 
deGres being aflbciated with, and parcelled out upon 
foreign objedts, as may keep up a ftate of moderate 
cheerfulnefs, and ufeful employment, during the 
whole courfe of our lives : whereas fenfual, blind, 
an uninformed defire preffes violently for immcdi^itc 
gratification, is injurious to others, and deftroys its 
own aims, or, at the beft, gives way only to fpleeo 
and difTatisfaftion. 

As to the other duties towards children, fuch as 
care of their prefent and future health of body, prp- 
vifion of external neceflaries and conveniencies for 
them, &c. they are fufficiently obvious, and can 
fcarce be neglected by thofe, who are truly folicitous 
about the principM point, a religious education. 

The duties of children to parents are fubmiffion, 
obedience, gratitude even to the worft. For it can 
fcarce be fuppofed, that children have not great ob- 
ligations to their parents, upon the whole. And as 
the love of parents to children may fcrvc to give 
parents a feeling conviftion of the infinite benevolence 
of God our heavenly Father, fo the fubmiffion of 
children to parents is the pattern of, and introduction 
to, true religion ; and therefore is of infinite impor- 
tance to be duly paid. Which may ferve as an 
admonition both to parents, to (hew themfelves fie 

vicegerents 
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▼icfgercnts of God, and to children to give them the 
rcfpcA doc to them as fuch. 

As the reciprocal duties between parents and chil- 
dren are patterns of the reciprocal duties becwceo 
fuperiors and inferiors of all kinds i fo the duties and 
aflfedioBS between brethren and fitters arc our guides 
and monitors in refpeA of equals ; both which things 
are intimated in thefe and fuch like fcripcure phraies ; 
inireai an elder as a father^ the younger men as brethren i 
kve as bretbreni &c. The feveral events of child* 
hood, the conjgndion of imerefts, the examples of 
other Sj &c. imprefs upon us a greater concern, love, 
cotripaflion, &c. for all prrfons nearly related to us 
in bk>od> than for others in like circumftances. And 
though the ultimate ratio of duty is to \ovc every nrun 
equally, becaufe wc are to love every man as our- 
lelves ; yet fince our condition here keeps us in (bnne 
degree the ncceflary (laves of felf-love, it folk>ws that 
neither ought we to love all perlbns equally, but oar 
relations, friends, and enemies, prefo-ably to otter 
ftraagers; left, in endeavouring to k>ve all equally, 
we conr>e not to love others more, but our brethrcii 
lefs, than we did before. 

The cleaving of our affedions to all with whom 
we have frequent "pleafiog inccrcourfes, with mutual 
obligations, is the foundatmn of friendfhip ; which yet 
cannot fubfift long, but anxxigft the truly religious. 
And great care ought to be taken here, nof^to have 
men's perfons in admiration, not to efteem our friend 
a nonpareil. There is great pride and vanity in this, 
juft as in the like opinions concerning ourfelves, 
our children, poflcflions, &c. Such intimacies, by 
exalting one above meafure in our love and efteem, 
muft deprcfs others ; and they generally end in jea- 
loufies and qOarrels, even between the two inti- 
mates. All men are frail and imperfeA, and it is 
a great injury to any man, to think more liighly of 
him than he deferves, and to treat him fo. Our 

regards 
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regards cAnnot continue long ftrained up to aa iin^ 
iiacural pircfa. And if we confider* chat we all bave 
a proper btifinefs^ in life, which engages us in a 
variety of chHftian a3bns» and a>nicquei3cly of 
CrieiKlihips and iotioiacies, this peculiar attadiznent 
of one peribn to anocber of the faoie fex will appear 
iDConriftenc wkh the ducies of life. Whefie the (exes 
are different, fuch an attachnient is eiiher with a 
view to marriage, or dfe k becomes j^ble cp ftill 
greaoer objedtions. 

As 10 enemtea« the forgiving thdm, praying iar 
tbeni> doiog them good offices, cocnpadTion to them 
aa expofing tbecnfelves co fi^erkigs by a wrong 
behaviour, the fenfe of oor having lojured theoo, 
which k gpoerally the cafe mone or Ids, he have io 
geeyerous and religious men a peculiar tendcnt/ so 
excite love aod compaflion bx them. 

The Wt reladOQ which I ihali conQder is that 
of magiftrates, u ^ the pcrfons who in <each fociety 
have ^e iegiflative or ^executive powers, or botia, 
comofiittied to theil3. The duty ari(ing from this re- 
bc'ion may be didingui&ed into two branches. Firft, 
That cowards the perfcxis over whom the magiftrate 
prefides \ fecondJy, that iowards other ftates. 

In refpeA of the (irft, we wasj at ooce lft^> that 
the prstftrqxal care of a toagiftrate, of tbenather of 
a people, is tt) encourage and eoforce benevolence 
and piety, the beiief and praAice of naturri and 
revealed religion \ and Co jdtfcourage and reftraio 
inftdeliiy, profaaooefs, and imnH)raitty, as anuch aa 
poffible. And this, 

Firft, Becaufe die coacerna of another world are 
of infinitely greater inoportance than any rehting to 
this; fo that ibe who wtflies well to a ipcaple, and 
ppcfides f)vq- cfaem kx tbetr good, cannot but be 
chiefiy (blkitoos and bduftrious in this particolar. 

Secondly, Bccaufe even the (veient woU* being of 
ftates depods endficly upon the private viroues of cbe 
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feveral ranks and orders of tnen. For the public 
happinefs is compounded of the happinefs of the 
feveral individuals compodng the body politic; 
and the virtues of induftry, temperance, chaftity^ 
meeknefs, juftice, generofity, devotion, refignation, 
&c. have a tendency to promote the happinefs 
both of the perfons that poflefs them, and of 
others. 

It will tljprefore be the duty of the magiftrate^ 
in making and executing laws, to inquire which 
method appears to be.moft conducive to virtue in 
the people, to purfue this fimply and fteadily, and 
not to doubt but that all the fubordinate ends of go- 
vernment, as thofe of increafing the riches and power 
of the date, promoting arts and fciences, &c. will 
be obtained in fuch degrees as they ought, as are 
produ6live of real happinefs to the people, by the 
fame means. But where ic is doubtful what method 
is moft conducive to virtue, thei;e the fubordinate 
ends are to be taken into confideration, each accord- 
ing to its value : juft as in the cafe of felf-intereft 
in individuals i where benevolence, piety, and the 
moral fenfe, are entirely iilent, there cool, rational 
felf-intereft may, and, as it appears, ought to be 
admitteckK a principle of aAion. 

As t(?K)reign ftates, they, and confequendy the 
magiftrates who prefide over them, are under the 
fame obligations, as private perfons are in refpeft of 
each other. Thus, fince a private perfon, i^^order 
to. obtain his own greaceft happinefs, even in this 
world, muft obey the precepts of benevolence, piety, 
and the moral fenfe, with an abfolute and iniplicit 
confidence in them^ fo ftates, L e. their governors 
or rcprefentatives, ought to deal with each other 
according to juftice, generofity, charity, &c. even 
from the mere principle of intereft. For the reafon 
is the fame in both cafes^ If individuals be all 
members of the fame myfticaii bodyi auich more 
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are ftates, i. e. large coUedions of individuals. They 
ought therefore to \ have the fame care for each 
other, as for themfelves ; ^nd whoever is an aggref- 
for, or injurious^ muft expeft to fuffer, as in private 
life, ^bey that take the fword Jball ferifb by Jbe 
/word. He that leadelh into captivity muji go into 
captivity. Babylon mull receive double for all her in* 
Jults upon other nations^ &c. All whicK is verified 
by obfcrvation, both in regard to private pcrfons^ 
.and to ftates, a» far as it is reafonable for us to 
cxpeft to fee it verified, in this our ignorance of the 
real quantities of virtue ai^d vice, and of happincfs 
and niifery. But in all obfcrvations of this kind 
we ought conftantly to bear in mind, that God's 
judgments are un/earcbable, and bis ways paft finding 
out^ in particular cafes, though fufficiently manifcft 
in the general courfe and tenor of things. By the 
lad he (hews us his moral attributes, his providence, 
and his relation to us as our governor; by the firft 
he humbles the pride, rafhnefs, and felf-conceit, of 
human underftanding. 

It may not perhaps be improper here to fay forne^ 
thing concerning the }awfulnefs of war. Now this 
regards either the magiftraie, or the fubjeft. Firft, 
then, it is very evidcnf, that as private perfons 
are, in general, prohibited by the law of Chrift to 
revenge themfelves, refift evil, &c. fo are dates, 
and confequently, magiftrates. But then as private 
perfons have, under chriftianity, that perfe£l law 
of liberty^ a power to punifli injuries done to them- 
felves, oppofe violence ofiered to themfelves, &c. 
when their view in this is a fincere regard to 
others, as aflPefted by thefe injuries and violences, 
fo magiftrates have a power, and by confequence 
lie under an obligation, of the like kind, where 
the real motive is tendernefs to their oWn people 
in a juft caufe, or a regard to the general welfare 
of their own ftate, and the neighbouring ones. Se- 
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A>Aclly9 Though it feems entirely unjuftifiable fbr 
private perfons to enter xipon the profeflion of war 
wantonly, and with a view to riches, honours, &c* 
efpecially fince ib much violence and cruelty, and (b 
many temptations, attend this profeffion; yet where 
a perfon is already engaged, and has very urgent 
reafbns reftraining him from withdrawing, or receives 
a particular command from a lawful magiArate, it 
feems to be allowable, or even bis duty. 



<> 
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SECT. VII. 

OF THE REGARD DUE TO THE PLEASURES 
AND PAINS OF THEOPATHY IN FORMING 
THE RULE OF MFE. 



PROP. LXXI. 

The Love of God regulates^ improves y andperfeSis ifll the 
other Parfs of our Natures and affords a Pleqfur^ 
Juperior in Kind (^nd Degree to all the rejl : it is there- 
fore our primary Purjuity and ultimate End. 

Ik wlvic maDner the precepts of piety regulate^ 
ijpprovc, and pcrfeft t^ fo^r ipfcrior cJaQcs of 
p^eafor/e^ viz. tJ;io(e of feofacion, ia)agioationj aoi* 
\mof\y and felf-intereft, ha$ been O^ewn already in 
this chipper. ?ut xl^c pre<cept$ of piety ^r^ til>o& 
whi<;h teach us, what homage of pur affedUons, and 
external a<£lion$, Qughc ^o ipc ^re^e^ to the Dcjty 
in a dir£(^ and io^oiediftt^ pn^oneci ^d it wijl ap- 
pcitr QQder the two wia proppfiooins, in iiyhich the 
aScdions^nd a6lipns epjoined by piety are parjticy- 
la,rLy coAfiderc^cj, that all xhffe ternciin^t^ ulti(nate;ly 
in xhe )oye of God, and are aWbri^ed by" it : the 
loye of God docs therefore regulate, jifnpioye, «nd 
p^fcit aJl the four inferior claflcs of pkaflve. 

Xhe ianac tJtiing i$ cvide^nt wiiji refpedk to the 
^hole of our natur^^s in a Aiorter oianner, and ac- 
cording ^o the viiiual lenie, .'ui whjch the phfafe of 
tbe^'y^ of God i^.takeiJ. J^or the perpetual exertion 
gf a {xleafing afieftipn towards a Ji>eing inQnice in 
ppwer, knowledge, and goodnefs, aod who is alio 
Qur fr,iend $^nd father, caonpt but ej^hance all our 
joy.«, ^ alleviate all our forrp^i^^ th^ ii*nfe of his 
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prefence and protection will reftrain all adions, that 
are exccflive, irregular, or hurtful i fupport and 
encourage us in all fuch ^s are of a contrary nature; 
and infufe fuch peace and tranquillity of mind, as 
will enable us to fee clearly, and a6t uniformly. The 
pcrfeftion therefore of every part of our natures 
muft depend upon the love of God, and the con- 
ftant comfortable fenfe of his prefence. 

With refpe£t to benevolence, or the love of our 
neighbour, it may be obfervcd, that this can never 
be free from partiality and fclfilhnefs, till we take 
our ftation in the divine nature, and view every 
thing from thence, and in the relation which it bears 
to God. If the relation to ourfclves be made the 
point of view, our profpeft muft be narrow, and the 
appearance of what we do fee diftorted. When, we 
confidcr the fcenes of folly, vanity, and mifcry, 
which . muft prefcnt themfelves to our fight in this 
point} when we are difappointed in the happinels 
of our friends, or feel the refentment of our ene- 
mies; our benevolence will begin to' languifh, and 
our hearts to fail us \ we ftiall complain of the cor- 
ruption and wickednefs of that world, which we 
have hitherto loved with a benevolence merely hu- 
man; and fhew by our complaints, that we are ftill 
deeply tindtured with the fame corruption and wick- 
ednefs. This is generally the cafe with young and 
unexperienced perfons, in the beginning of a virtuous 
courfe, and before they have made a due advance- 
ment in the ways of piety. Human benevolence, 
though /w^^/ in the mouthy \^ hitter in the belly \ and 
the difappointments which it meets with, are fome- 
times apt to incline us to call the divine goodnefs in 
qucflion. But he who is po^flTcd of a full affurance 
of this, who loves God vrtth his whole powers, as 
an inexhauftible fountain of love and beneficence to 
all his creatures, at all times, and in all places, as 
much when he chaftifes, as. when he rewards, will 
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learn thereby to love enemies, 'as well as friends; 
the finful and miferable, as well as the holy and 
happy ; to rejoice, and give thanks, for every thing 
which he fees and fcels^ however irreconcileable, to 
his prefent fuggeftions ; and to labour, as an inftru- 
menc under God, for the promorion of virtue and 
happinefs, with real courage and conftancy, knowing 
that bis labour Jball not be in vain in the Lord. 

In like manner, the moral fenfe requires a perpe- 
tual direftion and fupport from the love of God, in 
order to keep it fteady and pure. When men ceafe 
€0 regard God in a due meafure, and to make him 
their ultimate end, having fome other end, beyond 
which they do not look, they are very apt to relapftj 
into negligence and callofity, and to a£t without any 
virtuous principle; and, on the other hand, if they 
often look up to him, but not with a filial love and 
confidence, thofe weighty matters of the law, they 
tithe mint, anife, and cumin, and fill themfelves with 
endlefs fcruples and anxieties about the lawfulnefs and 
unlawftilnefs of trivial aftions : whereas he wh<> loves 
God with all his heart, cannot but have a conftanc 
care not to ofiend him, at the fame time that his 
amiable notions of God, and the confcioufnefs of his 
love and (incerity towards him, are fuch a fund of 
hope and joy, as precludes all fcruples that are unwor- 
thy of the divine goodnefs, or unfuitable to our pre- 
fent ftate of frailty and ignorance. 

We arc next to (hew, that the love of God affords 
a pleafure which is fuperior in kind and degree to all 
the reft, of which our natures arc capable. Now 
this will appear, 

Firft, Becaufc God is light, and in him there is no 
darknefs at all ; becaufe he is love itfelf, fuch lova 
as quite eafls out all ^Ijgr. The love and contem- 
plation of his perfection and happinefs will transform 
lis into his likenefs, into that image of him in which 
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vfc were firft made -, will make us pari$kers of thi 
divine naturey'^tA QOnk(\\}tnx\y of the perfc6lk>n and 
happincfs of it. Our wills may thus be united to his 
will, and therefore rendered free from difappoint- 
mentsi we (hall, by degrees, fee every thing as God 
fees it, I. /. fee every thing that he has made to be 
good, to be an objed of pkafure. It is true, that 
all this, in its perfed lenfe, hi its ultimate ratio, can 
only be faid by way of anticipation : whilft we carry 
thefe fleflily tabernacles about with us, we muft have 
CroiTes to bear, frailties, and thorns in the flefh, to 
ftruggle with. But ftlll our ftrength will at laft be 
tnade perfeft through weakneli i and fome devoift 
perfons appear to have been fo far transformed, io 
this life, as to acquiefce, and even rejoice, in the 
events of it, however afflidting apparently, to be 
freed from fear and folicitude, and to receive their 
daily bread with conftant thankfulnefs, with jty Mr* 
JpeakabUy and full of glory. And though the number 
of theie happy perfons has probably been very fmall 
comparatively, though the path be not frequented 
and beaten I yet we may aflure ourfelves, that it is 
in the power of all to arrive at the fame (late, if their 
love and devotion be fufiiciently earneft. AH other 
loves, with all their defilements and idolatries, will 
die away in due order and proportion, in the heart, 
which yields itfelf to God: for they are all impure 
and idolatrous, except when confidered as the nrie- 
thods appointed by God to beget in us the love of 
himfelf : they all leave (tains ; have a mixture of eril, 
as well as of good ; they muft all be tried and puri- 
fied by the fire of his love, and pafs thereby from 
human to divine. 

Secondly, God is our centre, and the love of 
him a pleafure fuperior to all the reft, not only on ac« 
count of the mixture of pain in all the reft, as fiiewa 
in the laft paragraph, but alfo becaufe they all point to 
it, like fo many lines terminating in the fame centre. 

When 
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When men have entered fufSciently 
piety^ God appears nnorc and more 
whole courfe and tenor of their lives; and by. uni- 
ting himfelf with all their feniacions, and intelleftual 
perceptions, overpowers all the pains ; augments, 
and attracts to himfelf, all (he pleafures. Every 
thing fwcet, beautiful, or glorious, brings in the idea 
of God, mixes with it, and vaniflics into it. For all 
is God's; he is the only, cauie and reality; aixl the 
exiftence of every thing cUe ii only the eSefb, 
pledge, and proof, of his exiftence and glory. Let 
the mind be once duly feafooed with this truth, and 
its practical applications^ and every the moft indiQer- 
etit thing will become food for religious media- 
tion, a book : t>f devotion, and a pfalm of praiic. 
And when the purity and perfedion of the pleafures 
of thebpathy, fet fordi in the laft article, are added 
to their unlimited extent, as it appears in this, \t 
is eafy to fee, that they muft be far fuperior to all the 
reft both in kind and degree. We may (be alfo, that 
the frame of our nature, and particularly its fubjeftioo 
to ^e power of a0bciation, has an obvious and oecef- 
fary tendency to make the love of God, in £ii5t, Aipe* 
nor to our other lafie&ions. If we fuppofe creatures 
fubjeft to the law of ailbciation to be placed in the 
raidft of a variety of pleafures and pains, the fum 
total of the firft being greacer than that ik the laft; 
land to cooneft God with each as its Uit caufe, paio 
will be overpowered by pleafure, and the iodeiinitc 
number of compound pleafures refuking from ^f&i^ 
ciation be at laft united entirely with the idea of 
God. And this our \dtima(e happiaefs will be acce- 
lerated or retarded, according as we apply ourfeives 
more or leis to the culdvatioo of the devout af- 
feflions, to reading, and medication upon divine 
fubjedks, to prayer and praife. Thus we fliall the 
Iboner learn to join with the angels, zodJpirUs ^ j^ 
mcB made ferfcB^ in afcribing ptrtver^ md rubes, nd 
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vnfdom^ and ftrengtb^ and bonoury and glory ^ and 
ilefing, and every aiTociated luftre, to their true 
fountain) to God and the Lamb. 

Thirdly, As all the other pleafures have a mixture 
of pain and impurity ih them, and are all evidently 
means, not ends, {o are the objeds of them fre- 
quently taken from us j whereas no time, place, or 
circumftance of life, can deprive us of, no height^ 
depth, or creature of any kind, can feparate us fromy 
the love-! of God^ Our hearts may be turned to 
him in the greatcft external confufion^ as well as in 
the deepeft filcnce and retirement. All the duties of 
life, when dire6ked to God, becon^ pleafures; and 
by the fame means, every the fnlalleit aftioo be- 
con>es the difcharge of the proper 'duty of the time 
and plajce. Thus we may redeem our time, and 
turn it to the beft advantage ^ thus we may convert 
every fituation and event of life into prefent comfort 
and future felicity. 

Fourthly, When the love of God is made thus to 
arife from every objeft, and to exert itfelf in every 
adtion, it becomes of a permanent nature, fuitable 
to our preient frame; and will not pafs into dead- 
nefs and difguft, as our other pleafures do from re- 
peated gratil^cation. 

It is true indeed^ that novices in the ways of piety 
and devotion are frequently, and more experienced 
perfons fbmetimes, afFedled with fpiritual aridity and 
dejeftion; but then this feems to be either from 
pnde, or fpiritual felfi(hnefs, i. e. from the impurity 
of their love to God. They give themfelves up 
perhaps to raptures, and extatic tranfports, from 
the prefent pleafures which they afibrd, to the neg- 
lect of the great duties of life, of charity, friend(hip> 
induftry ; or they think themfelves the peculiar fa- 
vourites of heaven on account of thefe raptures $ and 
defpife and cenfure others, as of inferior clafles, in 
the fchool of piety. Now thefe violent agitations of 
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the brain cannot recur often without paffing out of the 
limits of pleafure into thofe of pain; and particu- 
larly into the mental pains of morofenefs, jealoufjr, 
fear, dejedion, and melancholy. Both the greatnefs 
and the famenefs of the pleafurcs concur, as in other 
cafes, to convert them into pains. But it does not 
appear, that thofe who feek God in all his works, 
and receive all the pleafures and painf which the 
order of his providence offers, with thankfulncfs, and 
fidelity in their duty, as coming from his hand, would 
cither want that variety, or that temperature, which 
in our prefent date is neceffary to make the love of 
God a perpetual fund of joy. And it feems peculi- 
arly proper to remark here, that if the primitive 
chriftians, inftead of retiring into defarts, caves, and 
cells, for the cultivation of fpeculative devotion, had 
continued to (hew forth and praftilc the love of God 
by cxpofing themfelves to all fuch difficulties and 
dangers, as had arifen in the inceffant propagation of 
the cvcrlafting gofpcl, to every' naiion, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people, they would perhaps have re- 
joiced evermore, even in the greateft tribulations, as 
the apoftles, and their immediate followers, who kepf 
ihtxv firjl love, fcem to have done; alfo that the pre- 
fent and future generations of chriftians can never 
be delivered from fuperftitious fears and anxieties, 
from drynefs, fcrupulofity, and dejeftion, till they 
^0 into all the world, and preach the go/pel to every 
creature, according to our Saviour's laft command. 
However, till this happy time comes, the alloy of 
the pleafures of theopathy with pain ferves to remind 
ps of our fallen ftate, and of the greatnefs of our 
lall, fincc our primary and pureft pleafures are fubjeft 
to fuch an alloy; and thus, learning compaffion^ 
humility, and fubmifiion to God, we (hall be exalted 
thereby, and, after we have Juffered a while, be per- 
fe£fed,/ftablift)ed^ Jirengthened, fettled. 

PROP. 
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PROP, LXXU. 

^0 deduce fradUal Rules concerning the Tbeepaibeiic 
JffeSfions^ Faith^ Fear^ Graiitude^ Hope, Trujl, 
Rejignationy and Love. 

OF FAITH IN GOD. 

The firft of the theoptdictic affcffion^ i$ faith* 
He that cometb to Cod mufi believe thai be isi and 
tbat be is a rewarder of ibem tbat diligmtly Jeek bim. 
But this ftiih is of very different degrpc*^ cvci) in tbofe 
who equally acknowledge their bclia of fbc cxiftcncc of 
God^ and agree in their expneflion$ wnccrniog his 
nature and attributes^ according as their ideas of 
this kind are more or lefs vivid wd pcrfi:^, and 
recur more or le6 frequently in the events of life, 
It is probable indeed, that no mm^ efpeciall^ in a 
' cbriftian country, can be utterly devoid ot faith. 
The impreflion made upon us in infancy^ our 
converfation afterw^rds^ tlie books that we read, 
and the wonders of the viCble world, all opncur 
to generate ideas of the power and knowledge of God 
at kaft, and to excite mch degrees of fear; a$ give 
a reality to the ideas, and extort fb onuch of a£nr^ 
that the mofi prpfrficd athetfts, did they refleA upos 
what pafies in their thoughts, and declare it £/)<- 
cerely, could not but acknowledge, that a.t eertaijii 
times they are like ibe devils^ who Mieve and irjembU. 
After thefe come the perfons who dare not but own 
God in words, who have few or no objedtions to 
his nature and attributes, or who ^can even produce 
many arguments and demoi^ftratioos m favour of 
tbena; and yet put away the thoughts of God ^ 
iQuch as nhey are able. The next 4egree is of iucJi 
as iry to Jirve God a»d mammon together in various 
proportions ; till at laft we coo^e to ;thofe» wbofe hfiari 
is ferfeS be/ore God, who love him with all their 
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pow^s, and n^aik in bis prijknit continually. Now 
this laft Rate of fihh is that which thcTcripcure puts 
as equivalent to our whole duty : for in this laft ftatc 
it comprehends, and coincides with, all the other 
theopathetic afie6ttons, when they are likewife carried 
to their ultimate perfections In their Brft rife they all 
differ from one another $ in their laft ftsce they all 
unite together^ and may be expreflfed by the name of 
any fingle one, when fuppoTed per(e6t; though the 
moft ufual, proper^ and emphatic appellation feems 
(0 be the phrafe of ibe IcM tf GU^ as before noted* 
Let us now inquire by what methods men may be 
moft accelerated in their progrefs from the ftrft dawn- 
ings of faith in infancy to its Aildmate perfection. 

Firft) then, An early acquaintance with the fcrip- 
tures, and the conftant ftudy of them, is the prin- 
cipal means whereby this faith is (irft to be gene- 
rated, and afterwards improved and peHedtd. GtKl 
taught mankind before the fkKxl> and for fome ages 
afterwards^ his^ exiftence> nature, atid attributes, by 
exprefs revelation ; and therefore it cannot but , be 
the proper method for begetting fiiith in chiklren, 
who are mote ignorant, and unqualified for rational 
deduftions, than adults iii the rudeft ages of the 
worki, to initiate them early in the records of re- 
ligion. And though afterwards tU invifitle things 
vfGoJfttzy be known by the vifible creatk)n, yet the 
miracles delivered in the foriptures have a peculiar 
tendency to awaken the attention, and to add that 
forcei luftre, and veneratbn, to our ideas of God, 
and his attribtmS) which are the caules and con- 
comitants of aftent or faith, according to the thwry 
of thdc papers. The fame thing holds of the 
prophecies, preeepts, promifes, and threatenings, of 
the fcriptunes, in their refpcaivc degrees; and it 
(stm%^ in a nunner, impoffible for any one to be 
perpetually converlant in the.m, without this happy 
influence. All chofe perfons thereforcj who are fo 
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far^dv^oced in faitb> as to cry out with the Either 
of the lunatic in the gofpel. Lard, I believe ; belf 
tbou my unbeliefs ought, in confcquence of this prayer, 
to apply chenfifelves to the daily ftudy of, and medita* 
tion upon, the fcriptures. To which it is to be added, 
that as faith in Chrift is alfo neccfiary, as well as faith 
in the one God and Father of all, and can be learnc no 
other way than from the fcripture?, we ought upon 
this account alfo to efteeoi them as the principal 
means, which God has put in our power, for the 
generation and improvement of our faith : faith comefb 
by bearing, and bearing by tbe word of God. 

Secondly, To the ftudy of the word of God muft 
be joined that of his works. They are in all things 
analogous to each other, and are perpetual com- 
ments upon each otherl I do not mean, that a man 
muft be a deep philofopher, in order to have faith in 
• God i for, on the contrary, philofophical refearches, 
when purfued from curiofny or ambition, arc vain 
deoeit, and lead people to make Jhipwreck of faith. I 
would only recommend to every perfon, according 
to his knowledge and abilities, to confider the works 
of God as his works s to refer all the power, wifdom, 
and goodnefs in them, to him, as the fole fountain of 
thefcj and to dwell'upon the vaftnefs, the luftre, tbe 
beauty, the beneficence, which arc obvious to vulgar 
as well as philofophic eyes, till fuch time as they have 
raifed devotion in the heart. Such exercifes would 
greatly affift to overcome that gloominefs and fcepii- 
cifm, which fometimes hang about our conceptions 
of the invifiblc world, and by their reiterated im- 
preffions generate the caufes of aflcnt. We have 
examples of this in the Old Teftament, particularly 
in the PJalm^i and the writers do not fecm to have 
been eminent for any peculiar depth in curious in- 
quiries. Men of the ordinary ranks in life in thcfe 
times have as much probably of the myfteries of 

nature 
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firature Unfolded to them, as great faiDts in ancient 
times; fo that they want nothing to enable them to 
draw the fame faith and devotion from the works of 
creation, but the fame earneft defire to do it. 

Thirdly, An upright heart, and a Cncere endea- 
vour to do our whole duty, are neccflary to fup- 
port our faith, after it is generated. While any fin 
remains unconquered, while there are any fecret mif- 
givings, the idea of God will be fo uneafy to the 
mind, as not to recur frequently; men will feck for 
refuge in vain amufements ; and the falfe hopes of this 
world will exclude the real ones of another, and make 
religion appear like a dream. This is the cafe with 
far the greateft part of mankind ; they Ivue rather by 
fight than faith ; and are not fufiiciently aware, that 
a little leaven leadens the whole lump, and that one 
favourite purfuit of this world totally eclipfes thofc 
glories of the other, that fight of the invifible God^ 
which the pure in heart, like Mofes, are favoured 
with. The fame partiality of our obedience and de- 
votion is the caufe, that the writings of the Old and 
New Teftaments do not at once convince all, who 
perufe them, of their divine authority, and of the con- 
fequent truth of revealed religion. We judge of 
the frame of men's minds by that of our own, as 
appears from the theory of aflbciation ; and what- 
ever differs in a great degree from our own, puts on 
the appearance of fomething romantic and incredible. 
This is evident in the daily intercourfes of human 
life. Corrupt and defigning men put the falfeft 
and mod unnatural conftrudions upon the actions of 
the bulk of mankind, and often deceive themfelves 
thereby ; and the bulk of mankind are quite at a lofs 
to conceive and believe the poflibility of very hcro- 
ical, generous, pious aftions. And thus profane men 
turn into ridicule pafTages in the fcriptures, which 
demand the higheft admiration and applaufe; and 
men of inferior degrees of goodnefs, though they 

do 
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do DOC aflenc to this, are a little daggered ac.it. But 
they who wll do the will of God^ will foon pcrceiire 
the doSrint of the fcriptures to be frcm him j they 
who will prefs forward to the perfedion of Mo/es^ 
Daniely St. Petety or St. Paul^ will not only acquit 
them readily of the charge of enthufiafm and impof- 
cure, but will aifo 4ct and feel experimentally Aich 
imqueftionable criterions of truths fuch a reality, in 
their words and anions, as will difpel all the mifts 
of Icepticifm and infidelity^ with regard either to 
natural or revealed religion. 

It is much CO be wiihed, that thefe things were (e- 
rtoufly weighed, and laid to heart, by thofe half-pious 
peribns, who abftain from grofs fins» and Jieky thcugb 
tbty 3$ miftrive^ U enter in at the fir ok gate^ who are 
MHfdr/rom the kingdom »/G^. Thefe perfons n)ighc> 
by a little more attention to the word and works of 
God in a pra&ical way, and cafii^ awdy thefim ibsi 
dees mofl eaJUy b^ tbem^ not only arrive at that fnU 
ajfuranct ff fuitb^' ^hxch is our greateft happinefs in 
this world, and the earncft of an eternal crown here- 
after, but alfo ki tbeir light Jo Jhine itfare men^ as ibsi 
sbey^ feeing their geod works^ would ghrify their Fsiha^ 
wtii:h is in heaven. 

OF THE FEAR OF GOD. 

The immediate conJequence of faith in God, ia 
its imperfect (late, is fear. And though love does 
arife al(b, yet it is faint and tranfiem for a long 
time, whereas the fear is ftrong and vivid, and re- 
curs generally with every recollcdlion of the divine 
attributes. The caufe of all this is uafolded in thefe 
papers. For, fear being the offspring of bodily pain, 
and this being much more acute than bodily plca- 
fisre, the parent of love, it follows that fear muft, 
in general, be ftronger than love in their nafcenc 
ft ate. The auguft ideas of infinite time and ^ce, 
of the glories of heaven, and the tormeats of hdL 
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of ^he great works of the creation, &c. which ac-^* 
company the idea of God, farther contribute to agitate 
the n[)tnd> and to carry it within the hmits of pain 
or fear. At the fame tiore we fee, that thcfe ter-^ 
rifying ideas, when mixed with thofe which generate 
love, and moderated by freqticnt recurrcncy, and 
other means, fo as to fall back within the limits of 
pleafure, muft greatly increafe our love, and other 
pleafing affcftions, exerted towards the Deity. We 
are to inquire therefore, both how the fear of God 
may moft effcAually be generated, and how it may 
be converted moft (peedily into love and delight in 
God. And the aniwer will be, that we muft make 
ufe of the means before recommended for the genc-^ 
ration and increafe of faith, viz. the ftudy of the 
word and works of God, and a (incere endeavour to 
difcharge the whole of our duty. 

That the laft is neceflary to keep up the fear of 
God, may appear, inafmuch as thofe who continue 
to difobey, muft, by degrees, fall into infenfibility 
and callofity \ the frequent returns of the ideas of guilt 
and fear make them (it eafier upon the mind, at the 
fame time that the remaining uneafinefs keeps thefe 
ideas, with all their aflbciates, out of view, in a great 
meafure, as has been mentioned already. 

' OP GRATITUDE TOWARDS GOD. 

Gratitude or thaokfulnefs to God arrfcs from the 
recollection of benefits received, juft as that to men. 
And if we could fee and feel praftically and perpe- 
tually, that God is the fole fpring of all aAion, our 
gratitude to God would abforb ail kinds and degrees 
of it paid to men. Could we alfo look with the 
eye of faith into futurity, and be convinced really, 
that eye hath net feetty nor ear beard^ neither bath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive^ what things 
God has prepared for fuch as love him^ that all things 
work together for their good, trials and affliilions as 
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much^ or more than any thing elfe, that every crea- 
ture ihall lovCj and blefs, and praife God at laft, 
and every one partake of the happinefs of all the 
reftj whilft yet we all, who are thus heirs of an ex- 
cefs of glory, perfection, and happinefs, are crea- 
tures of yeftcrday, called forth from nothing by 
God's almighty word; if^ farther, we confider, that 
the Son of God became fleih, took our infirmities 
and forrows, and ^t laft died for us, God condefcend- 
ing thus to recommend and' evidence his infinite 
love to us ; bur hearts could not but overflow with 
fuch gratitude, as even to overpower our faith for a 
while. We (hould then acknowledge, that all we are, 
and have, and hope for, are from him; we (hould 
praife. him for all the bleflangs paft, prefent, and fu- 
ture, which we receive in our own perfons, or in 
thofe of our fellow-creatures ; and defire nothing lb 
ardently, as to be admitted into his prefence, and 
the fociety of thofe happy beings, who reft not day 
and night, faying boly^ holy, holy, Lord God Almigbty, 
which was, and is, and is to come. 

OF HOPE AND TRUST IN GOD, AND 
RESIGNATION TO HIS WILL. 

H(^ and truft in God differ only in degree, the 
laft being a firmer hope, and, as it were, an aiTu- 
rance of the favour of God to ourfclvcs in particu- 
lar; and that he will provide for all our wants. 
Refignation is the fame hope and truft exerted, not- 
withftanding that prefent appearances may be contrary 
thereto : it is the fubmiffion of our own wills and 
judgments to God's, with an ^entire confidence in his 
care and goodnefs. Let us endeavour to place this 
hope, truft, and refignation, upon a fure foundation, 
laid in the word and works of God. 

Firft, then. The fcriptures give the ftrongcft and 

. plaineft afTurances, that all thofe who love and obey 

God here, will be admitted to pure, exalted, and 

eternal happinefs at the expiration of this life. If 
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therefore oar hearts do not condemn usj we may have 
this confidence in him i we may have an entire hope 
and truft in him^ as to the moft weighty of all 
points, our eternal falvation. And though natural 
reafon could not have difcovered this ineftimable 
hope to us, though it was not able to bring life and 
immortality to lighf^ Chrift being the only fure and 
fteadfafi anchor of that hope, which reaches beyond 
the veil of death ; yet it readily concurs with all the 
fcripture declarations of this kind,^ and even affords 
a comfortable probability of itfclf, after we have once 
been enlightened by revelation. 

Secondly, The fcriptures, the voice of reafOn, and 
careful obfervation, all concur to alTure us, that a 
fecret providence attends upon the good; protects 
and bleiifes them in the events of the prefent life, 
ordinary and extraordinary; delivers them in great 
trials and affli£bions ; and difpoles every incident and 
circumftance in fuch a manner, as they would wifh 
and defire for themfclves, could they judge aright, 
and take the whole of things into their view. Now 
the full perfuafion of this would be a mofl endearing 
motive to truft and confidence in God. For the 
things of this life, however inconfiderable when com- 
pared to thofe of another, do moft fenfibly affedt 
even good men \^ and, till they can arrive at a due 
indiflPerence to this world, it is highly requifite, that 
they (hould turn their excefs of fcnfibility into a 
motive to gratitude and truft. 

Thirdly, The aflTurance that all our afHidions 
are the chattifements of our heavenly Father, and 
eoually produftive of happinefs with the other events 
ot our lives, as mentioned in the laft paragraph, 
enables us to refign ourfelves. The highcft aft of 
this kind is, for the moft part, in the article of 
death, when we are furroundcd with infirmity, pain, 
and darknefs, and when all inferior comforts muft 
be given up. Now this thcopathctic afieftion of 
Y 2 refignation. 



relignationi though ic is in its Brft dace paiafuly and 
difficult to corrupt nature ; yet in its progrefs ic 
becomes eafy, and at lad affords the deepeft peace 
and fatisfadtion. By refigning all, we are delivered 
from every anxiety and difquietude, and enter upon 
the next period of our exiftcnce^ with an impartiality 
and freedom, that qualifies us to enjoy whatever the 
order of providence bellows. And unlets we were 
exercifed with fome trials and temptations of this 
kind, unlefs our wills were fometimes diGippointed^ 
we ihould at laft be fwallowed up by mere wilful- 
nefs, and purfue every objeft of dcGre with an un- 
conquerable eagernefs and obftinacy : we fhould 
alfo idolize ourielves, as the authors of our fucceis 
and blelCngs; or, at the utmoft, fliould look no 
farther than the courfe of nature, and blind uo- 
ixieaning fate; whereas by learning a ready com- 
pliance with the will of God, however unexpeded, 
we become partakers of his happinefs \ for his will 
can never be difappointed. 

Fourthly, Thofe perfons who believe the goodnefs 
of God, according to the third of the fuppofitions 
before-mentioned, i. e. who believe that he will ad- 
vance all his creatures to unlimited happinefs uld- 
mately, may much more eaGly refign themfelves to 
God, in all refpefts, fpiritual as well as temporal, 
on that account. But it appears, that very pious 
peribns have an entire relignation, without any dif- 
tinft conception or belief of this hypothcfis. They 
know and feel, as it were, that God is infinitely 
godd, and thit the judge of all the earth muft do right j 
and, in this confidence, they leave the myfteries 
of his providence, his unfearchable judgments, to 
be unfolded in his own time, preserving them- 
felves from difquietude by an humble religious 
fcepticifm. But if it fhould pleafe God to difplay 
the riches of his mercy in the full difcovery and 
cftablilhment of the do6lrine of univerfal reftora- 
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tion, ID the latter times, which are now approaching, 
it will become us firft to receive it with the highcft 
gratitude, aod then to ufe it as a means of accele^ 
rating our progrefs cowards the abfolute refignation of 
ourfclvcs, and all our fellow-creatures, into the hands 
of God. 

Fifthly^ As the ' confiderations contained in the 
fiwir laft paragraphs may contribute to beget hope, 
truft, and refignation in us, fo all the foregoing 
theopathetic alFcdions, and particularly gratitude, 
with all the means of obtaining them, confpire to 
the fame purpofe, as will be eafily feen. 

• PF THE LOVE OF GOD. 

The love of God may be confidcred as the laft of 
the theopathetic affeftions, as before remarked ; for 
they all end in it, and it is the fpm total of them alK 
In its firft rife, it muft, like all the reft of them, 
relemble the fympathetic one of the fame name ; 
and thus it differs from the reft in iheir ^rft rife, and 
is, as it were, contrary to fear. In its firft rife it 
is often tinftured with fondnefs and familiarity, and 
leans much towards enthufiafm ; as, on the other- 
hand, the fear is often at firft a flavifli fuperftitious 
dread. By degrees the fear and love qualify each 
other; and, by uniting with the other theopathetic 
afFeftions, they all together coalefce into a reveren- 
tial, humble, filial love, attended with a peace, 
comfort, and joy, that pafs all belief of thofe who 
have not experienced it ; (b that they look upon the 
difcourfes and writings of thofe who have, to be 
either hypocrify, or romantic jargbn. The book 
of PJalms affords the fublimeft and moft correct 
expreflions of this kind, and can never be too much 
ftudied by thofe who would cherifh, purify, and per- 
fect in thcmfelves a devout frame of mind. And 
this fingle circumftance, exclufive of all other con- 
fiderations, appears to me a moft convipcing proof of 
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the divine authority of this> book, and coniequently 
of the reft of the books of the Old and New Tcfta- • 
ment. But they have all the fame evidence in their 
favour, in their refpeftive degrees ; they arc all 
helps tp beget in us the love of God, and tcfts 
whether we have it or no; and he who meditates 
day and night in the law of Gody joining thereto the 
praftical contennplation of his works, as prefcribcd 
by the fcriptures, and the purification of his hands 
and hearty will foon arrive at that devout and happy 
ftate, which is Cgnified by the love of God. I will 
here add; fome pra6tical confequences refulting from 
what has been advanced concerning the theopathetic 
affections. 

Firft, then, Though an excefs of paflion of 
every kind, fuch as is not under the command of 
the voluntary power, is to be avoided, as danger- 
ous and finfuli yet we muft take care to feive God, 
with our afFcdtions, as well as our outward anions $ 
and indeed, unlefs we do the Hrft, we (hall not 
long continue to do the laft, the internal frame of 
our minds being the fource and fpring, from whence 
our external adtions flow. God, who gives us all 
our faculties and powers, has a right to all i and it 
IS a fecret difloyalty and iniidelity> not to pay the 
tribute of our afiFedions. They are evidently in our 
power, immediately or mediately; and therefore he 
who goes to his profcflion, occupation, or amufe- 
ments, with more delight and pleafure than to his 
exercifes of devotion, his reading and meditation 
upon divine fubjefts, and his prayers and praifes, 
whofe Joul is not athirft for the living Gody and the 
water of life,.rt\siy aflurcdly conclude, that he is not 
arrived at the requifite degree of perfedHoi); that 
he ftill hankers after mammony though he may have 
fome real dcfires, and earneft refolutions, with rc- 
fpcdt to God, ^ 
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Secondly, Though this be true in general, and a 
truth of the greatcft praftical importance; yet thcirc 
arc fome feafons, in which all the theopathctic af- 
fe£bions, and many, in which thofe of the delightful 
kind, are languid, and that even in perfons that are 
far advanced in purity and perfeflion. Thus the 
cnthufiaftic raptures, which often take place in the 
beginning of a religious courfe, by introducing an 
oppofite (late, difqualify fome j a Judaical rigour 
and cxaftitude in long exercifes, bodily diforders, 
&c. others, from feeling God to be their prefent 
jo^* and comfort. So that the. fervours of devo- 
tion are by no means in exa£k proportion to the de- 
gree of advancement in piety ; we can by no means 
make them a criterion of our own progrefs, or that 
of others. But then they are always fome prefump- 
tion; and it is far better, that they (hould have 
fome mixture even of cnthufiafm, than not take 
place at all. As to thofe, who are in the dry and 
dcjedtcd ftate, the fear of God is, for the moft 
part, fufiiciently vivid in them. Let them there- 
fore frequently recoiled, that the fear of God is a 
fcripture criterion and feal of the eleft, as well as 
love. Let them confider, that this trial muft be 
fubmitted to, as much as any other, till patience 
have her perfeS work j that it is more purifying 
than common trials; that the ftate of fear is for 
more fafe, and a much ftronger earneft of falvation, 
than premature and ecftatic tranfports; and that, if 
they continue faithful, it will end in love, probably 
during this life, certainly in another. Laftly, That 
no feeble minded perfon may be left without com- 
fort, if there be any one who doubts whether he 
either loves or fears God, Hndihg nothing but dul- 
ne(s, anxiety and fcrupuloftty, within him, he 
muft be referred to his external afbions, as the fureft 
criterion of his real intentions, in this confufcd and 
diforderly ftate of the aflfeftions; and at thefame^ 
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tinie admonifhed not to depend upon his external 
righteoufnefs, which would breed an cndleTs fcru- 
pulofity, and an endeavour after an ufelefs exaftitude, 
but to take refuge in the mercy of God through 
Jefus Chrift. 

Laftly, The cultivation of the love of God in our- 
felves by the nncthods here recomnrfended, aod all 
others that fuit our ftate and condition, with a pru* 
dent caution to avoid cnthufiafm on one hand, and 
liipcrftition on the other, is the principal means 
for preferving us from dejeftion of every kind, and 
freeing us, if we be fallen into it. Worldly fgr- 
rows mull by degrees die away, becaufe worldly 
defircs, their fources will. And this progrefs will 
be much accelerated by the impreffions of a con- 
trary nature, which gratitude, hope, love towards 
God, will make upon the mind. As to the dc- 
jedlion, which relates to another world, it generally 
ends, as has been frequently remarked already, in 
the oppofite ftate, being its own remedy and cure; 
but all direct endeavours after the true and pure 
love of God muft aflift. It is much to be wilhed, 
that low-fpirited perfons of all kinds would open 
themfelves without referve to religious friends, and 
particularly to fuch as have paflfed through the fame 
dark and difmal path themfelves, and, diftrufting 
their judgments, would refign themfelves for a time 
to fome perfon of approved experience and piety. 
Thefe would be like guardian angels to them ; and 
as our natures are fo communicative, and fufceptiblc 
of infeftion good and bad, they would by degrees 
infufe fomething of their own peaceable, cheerful, 
and devout fpirit into them. But all human fupports 
and comforts are to be at laft rcfignedj we muft 
have no Comforter y no God, but one-, and happy arc 
they who make hafte towards this central point, in 
which alone we Cdj\ find reft to our fouls. 

SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM. 

If wc confidcr the love of the worlds the fear 
of God, and the love of God, in the firft ratio which 
they bear to each other, it will appear, that the love 
of the world is infinitely greater than the fear of God^ 
and the fear infinitely greater than the love 5 fo that 
the fear of God is a middle proportional between the 
love of the world and the love of God, in the firft or 
nafcent ratio of thefe affedtions. In like manner, if 
we take their laft ratio, or that in which the love of 
the woild, and the fear of God, vanifli into the love 
of God, the love of the world ^ill be infinitely lefs 
than the fear of God, and the fear infinitely lefs than 
the love; fo that the fear of God will ftill be a 
middle proportional between the love of the world 
and the love of God. Let us fuppofe the fear of 
God to be a middle proportional between the love 
of the world and the love of God in all th? interme- 
diate ftates of thefe afieftions, from their firft rife in 
infancy, till their ultimate abforption and evanef- 
cence in the love of God, and fee how this fuppofition 
will tally with experience, and how each aft^dion 
varies in refpeft of the other two. Call therefore the 
love of the world W^ the fear of God F, and the love 
of God L. Since then W : F : : F : L, W^F^- 

-L L 
If now F be fuppofcd to remain the fanic W : : l, /. e. 
every diminution of the love of the world will in- 
creafc the love of God, and viu verfa-, fo that, 
if the love of the world be nothing, the love 
of God will be infinite, alfo infinitely greater than 
the fear, i. t. we (hall be infinitely happy. If, 
on the contrary, thfc love of the world be greater 
than the love of God, the fear will alfo be 
greater than it, and our religion be chiefly anx- 
iety and fuperftition. If, farther, F, fuppofed ftill 
to reoiain the fame, be greater than W, it is our 
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trueft intereft to dimioifli W as much as we can, 
becaufe then the gain in L is far greater than the 
lafs in W. If L remain the fame, then W = F *, 
i. e. every increafe of W will increafe F alfo, /. e^ 
every increafe of the love of the world will increafe 
she fear of God, which therefore, fince the love is 
not increafed by fuppofition, muft incline to a fuper- 
(litious dread: as, on the contrary, if W vanifhcs, 
F mud vanifli alfo, i. e^ the love of the world and 
fear being both annihilated, we (hall receive pure 
happinefs, of a finite degree, from the love of God. 
If W remain the fame, then F* : : L, /. e. every 
acceflion made to. the fear of God will be the caufe 
of a greater acceflion to the love, and every ac- 
ceflion to the love the caufe of only a lefs accef- 
(ion to the fear, /. e. we (ball be gainers upon the 
whole by all motives either to the fear or love 
of God, lofers by all contrary motives. For if F 
be fuppofed even infinite, L will be infinito-infinitc, 
i. e. will abforb it infinitely ; and if F be infinite* 
fimal, L will be infinito-infinitefimal, /. e. we (hall 
become mere felfiih worldlings which is the cafe 
with thofe pra£tical atheifts,' who fucceed in their 
endeavours to put God, and a future ftate, out 
of their thoughts, that they may give themlelves up 
to this world, W now occupies the place of L, 
and extinguiflies both F and it, i. e. felf and the 
world are their God, Upon the whole, it follows 
from this fpeculation concerning the quantities 
W, F, and L, that W ought to be diminilhed, and 
F and L to be increafed, as much as poflible, 
that fo W may be indefinitely lefs than F, and F 
indefinitely lefs than L, /• e. we ourfelves indefinitely 
happy in the love of God, by the previous anni- 
hilation of felf and the world. And it may not 
perhaps be quite unufeful to have reprefented 
this mod important of alF conclufions, with ^the 
fteps that lead to it, in this new and compendious 
light. PROP. 
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PROP. LXXIIl. 

^0 deduce fraSlical Rules concerning the Manner of 
epcprejfmg the ibeopathetic AffeSiions by Prayer^ and 
other religious Exercijes. 

There cannot be a more fatal delufioni than to 
iuppofe, that religion is nothing but a divine phi- 
lofophy in the foul; and that the foregoing theo- 
pathetic afFeAions may cxift and flourilh there^ 
(hough they be not cultivated by devout exercifes and 
cxprcffionh. Experience, and many plain obvious 
reafonsj (hew the falfehood and mifchievous tendency 
of this notion; and the theory of thcfe papers may 
fornifli us with other reafons to the fame purpofe, of 
a deeper and more fubtle nature. It follows from 
this theory, that no internal difpofitions can remain 
long in the mind, unlefs they be perpetually nourilhed 
by proper aflfociations, i. e. by fome external afts. 
This therefore may be confidered as a ftrong argu- 
ment for frequent prayer. 

But, Secondly, Though God be in himfelf infinite 
in power, knowledge, goodncfs, and happinefs, /. e. 
acquainted with all our wants, ready ahd able to 
fupply them, and incapable of change through our 
entreaties and importunities; yet, as he reprefents 
himfelf to us both in his word and x works in the 
relation of a father and governor, odr aflbciated 
nature compels us, as it were, to apply to him in the 
fame way as we do to earthly fathers and governors ; 
and, by thus compelling us, becomes a reafon for fo 
doing. If God's incomprehenfible perfedion be fup- 
pofed to exclude prayer, it will equally exclude all 
thoughts and difcourfes concerning him; for thefe are 
all equally (hort and unworthy of him ; which is diredl: 
atheifm, ' 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Though the hypotbefis of mechanifm 
may fccm at firft fight to make prayer fuperfluous 
and ufelcfs ; yet, upon farther confideration, it will be 
found quite otherwife. For if all things be condu6led 
mechanically, /. e. by means ; then prayer may be 
the means of procuring what we want. Our ignorance 
of the manner in which things operate, is not the 
lead evidence againft their having a real operatioo. 
If all be conducted mechanically, fome means muft 
be made uie of for procuring our wants. The ana- 
logy of all other things intimates, that thefc means 
muft proceed in part from man. The analogy taken 
from the relations of father^ and governor fuggefts 
prayer. It follows therefore, according to the mecha- 
nical hypochefis, that prayer is one of the principal 
means, whereby we may obtain our defires. 

Fourthly, If all thcfe reafons were fet afide, the 
preffing nature of fbme of our wants would extort 
prayers from us, and therefore juftify them. 

Fifthly, In like manner, the theopathetic affec- 
tions, if they be fufficiently ftrong, will break forth 
into prayers and praifes, as in the authors of the 
Pfalmsy and other devout perfons. 

Laftly, The fcriptures diredb and command us to 
pray, to fray always^ in roery thing to give thanks ; 
and fupi^orrthe foregoing and fuch like reafons for 
prayer and praife. And this removes all doubt and 
fcruple, if any (hould remain from the infinite nature 
and majcfty of God. We may be fatisfied from the 
fcriptures, that we have the privilege to pray, to ex- 
pofe all our wants, defires, joys, and griefs, to our 
Creator; and that he will hear us, and help us. 

As to the time, manner, and requifites bf prayer, 
we may make the following obfeivations. 

Firft, That words are of great ufe in the moft 
private prayer, becaufe of the aftbciations transferred 
upon them, and which therefore they excite in the 

mind. 
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mind. But then, as there are internal feminnents and 
connbinacions of thefei to which no words can corre- 
fpondj we muft not confine the noble privilege of 
prayer and praife to our languages, which are the off^ 
fpring of the confufion at Baid. There are there* 
fore proper feaf9ns and occafions for nnenial prayer, 
for the tendency and afpiration of the heart to God 
without words, as well as for vocal prayer. And 
indeed all private vocal prayer feems to adn>it cf and 
require mental prayer, at Ihoit intervals, in order to 
fix our attention, and exalt our affedions, by giving 
fcope CO the fccondarily automatic workings of a de- 
vout heart. 

Secondly, Forms of prayer, compofed by peifona 
of a devout fpirit, are of ufe to all at certain times, 
for aflifting the invention, and exciting fervency; 
and in ihe beginning of a religious courfe they feem 
to be neceffary, as they certainly are for children* 
But it would be a great hindrance to the growth 
and perfection of our devotion, always to keep to 
forms. The heart of every particular perfon alone 
knows its own bitternefs, its defires, guilt, fears, 
hopes> and joys; and it will be impoflible to open 
ourfelves without referv^, and with a filial love and 
confidence in God, unlefs we do ic of ourfelves, in 
fuch words as the then prcfeflt (late of mind, when 
under a vigorous fenfe of the divine prefence, fliall 
fuggcft. 

Thirdly, A regularity as to the times of private 
devotion helps to keep perfons fteady in a religious 
courfe, and to call them off again and again from 
purfuing and fetting their hearts upon the vanities of 
the world. And we may affirm in particular, that 
the morning and evening facrifice of private prayer 
and praife ought never to be difpenfed with, in ordi- 
nary cafes, not even by perfons far advanced in the . 
ways of piety.' It feems alfo very confonant to the 
true fpirit of devotion, to have fet hours of 

prayer 
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prayer io the courfe of the day, as memorials and 
means of begetting this' fpirit, which, however^ 
cannot be obfervcd by the bulk of the world with 
exadnefs. Laftly, It will be of great ufc to ac- 
cuftom ourfelves to certain ejaculations upon the 
various particular occafions, that occur in the 
daily courfe of each perfon's bufmefs and profef- 
lion. It is true indeed, that ail thele rules are of 
the nature of Judaical rites and ceremonies ; ' but 
then let it be conficlercdi that even in chriftian coun^ 
tries every man muft be a Jew in efFeft, before he 
Cjtn arrive at chriftian liberty, and be able to wor- 
jhip God in Jpirity and in trutby and indeed in order 
to arrive thither. Times, forms, and rules of devo- 
tion, are fchool-mafters that fcrve to bring us to 
Chrift. As for ihofe pcrfons who are fo far advanced, 
as to walk with God continually, who fanftify the 
minuted aftions by a perpetual dedication of them 
to God, I do not prefume to inftruft them. I'beir 
anointing teaches them all things. 

Fourthly, The nr>atter of our prayers muft be dif- 
ferent, according to the ftate that we are in ; for in 
prayer we ought always to lay our real cale, what^ 
ever it be, before God. Confefllon of fins, and petition 
for graces, are the moft ufeful and requifite for young 
penitents, and muft always have a confiderable (hare 
in thofe who are farther advanced. But when the 
heart overflows with joy and gratitude to God, and 
tender love to others, which is more frequendy the 
cafe with thofe, who have kept their firft love for 
fome time, it is eafy to fee, that praife and inter- 
ceflTion muft be moft natural and fuitable. Temporal 
wants, ought not to be forgotten. We are to acknow- 
ledge God in every thing; confider him as our father, 
and only friend, upon all occafions; place no con- 
fidence in our own wifdom or ftrength, or in tlic 
courfe of nature ; have moderate defires, and be 
ready to give up even thefe. Now prayer, with 
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exprcfs afts of, rcfignation, in rcfped of external 
things^ has a tendency .to beget in us fach difpofi- 
tions. However, 1 do ngc extend this to fuch per- 
fons as 9re refigned to God in all things, temporal 
and, fpiritual, for thenofelves as well as for others, 
who defiring nothing but that the will of God may 
be done, fee alio that it is done, acquiefce and rejoice 
in it. 

Fifthly, Prayer muft always be accompanied by 
faith, i. e. we muft not only look up to Qod, as our 
fole refuge, but as an eSedual one. He that be- 
lieves the exiftence and attributes of God really and 
pradtically, will have this entire confidence, fo as to 
be aflbrcd that the thing dcfircd of God wHl be 
granted, either precifcly as dcfircd, or in fome way 
more fuitable to his circumftances ; an aft of rcfig- 
nation being here joined to one of faith. How far 
our Saviour's direftions, concerning faith in prayer, 
are an encouragement and command to expefb the 
precife thing dcfircd, is very doubtful to me. How- 
ever, we may certainly learn from his example, that 
rcfignation is a ncceifary requifite i^n prayer; that 
we ought always to fay, Nevertbelefs not my will, 
hut thine be done. 

Sixthly, Public prayer is a necefiary duty, as well 
as private. By this we publicly profefs our obedience 
to God through Chrift ; we excite and are excited by 
others to fervency in devotion, and to chriftian be- 
nevolence; and we have a claim to the promife of 
Chrift to thofe who are afiembled together in his 
name. The chriftian religion. has been kept alive, 
as one may fay, during the great corruption and 
apoftafy, by the public worfliip of God in churchts ; 
and it is probable, that religious afiemblies will be 
much more frequent than they now are, whenever it 
fhall pleafe God to put it into the hearts of chriftians 
to proceed to the general converfion of all nations. 
Wc ought therefore to prepare ourfelves for, and 
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haften tinto, this glorious cime, as much as poflible^ 

by joining together in prayers for this purpoie ^ and 
Jo much the more^ as toi/ee the day apprcaMt^. 

Laftly, Family prayer> which is fomething be- 
tween tiie public prayers of each church, aod the 
private ones of each individual, muft be neceflary, 
iince thefe arc. The fame reafons are eafily applied. 
And I believe it may be laid down as a certain fm6^, 
that no mafter or miftrefs of a family can have a 
true concern for religion, or be a child of God, who 
does not take care to worihip God by family prayer. 
Let the obfervation of the h6t determine. 



SECT. 
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SECT. VIII. 

GF THE RKGAia> DO* TO THE FLEASURES AND 

PAi^s OF THE Moral SEf^sE in forming the 

, RULE OF LIFE. 

P fe O p. LXXIV. 

^^ fnoTdi Senfi Higbf to be made the imMdiate Gmde 
of o9tt jtaions on aU Juiden Emergencies \ and there- 
fore its Pkafures may be conjidered as malting Part 
of our primary Purjidt. 

In deducing rules for focial condud above, I laid 
down the moral fenfe as one , which ought to havd 
gredc infiuence in the moft explicit and deliberate 
adions. Now this is^ in ibaic meafure^ fufficient 
to prove, that its pleafures make part of our primary 
^urfuic. I here propoie to (hew; that the moraf 
fenfe ought not only to have fome, but the fole 
influence, on emergent occafions; and this will be 
a farther recommendation of its pleafures. 

Thac" the moral fenfe is fuch an immediate guide, 
will appear for the following reafons; 

1?irft^ Becaufc it offers itfelf in the various occur- 
Ttttccs of life, at the fame time producing its ere- 
dehtials. For it warns us beforehand, and calls us to 
account afterwards; it condemns or acquits; it re- 
wards by the pleafures of felf-approbadon, Qr pu- 
niihes by the pains of (elf-condemnation. It appears 
therefore with the authority of a judge, and alfo of 
dnc who knows the hearts j ^d, by confcouence, it 
daims to be God's vicegerent, and the forerunner 
Vol. IL Z of 
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of the ientence which we may hereafter expeft from 
him. 

Secondly, The moral fcnfe is generated chiefly by 
piety, benevolence, and rational felf-intereft ; all 
which are explicit guides of life in deliberate a&ioos. 
Since therefore tbefe are excluded on fuddeo occa- 
(ions, through the want of time to weigh and deter- 
mine, it fcems highly reafonable to admit the moral 
fenfe„ which is their offspring, and whole dilates are 
immediate, for their fubftitute. 

Thirdly, The greatnefs, the permanency, and the 
calm nature of the plcafures of the moral fenfe, with 
the horrors, and conftant recurrency, of the fenfe 
of guilt, are additional arguments to (hew, that 
thefe pleafures and pains were intended for the guides 
of life, and the pleafures for a primary purfuit. 

Fourthly, The mechanical generation of the plca- 
fures and pains of the moral fenfe may by fbme be 
thought an objedion to the reafoning here ufod; 
but it will appear otherwife, upon due con(ideranon. 
For all the things which have evident final caufes, 
are plainly brought about by mechanical means; k 
that we may argue either way, viz. cither from fee- 
ing the mechanical means, to the exiftence of a final 
caufe, not yet difcovered; or from the exiftence of a 
final caufe, to that of the mechanical means, not yet 
difcovered. Thus a perfon who (hould take notice, 
that milk always appeared in the breafts of the dam 
at the proper feaibn for the young animal, might 
conclude that ,this was effefted mechanically i or, if 
he firft faw, that milk muft be brought mechanically 
into the breafts, foon after the birth of the young, he 
might conclude, that this milk would be of fome ufe; 
and, from a very little farther recollcftion, might 
perceive that it was for the nourifhment of the new- 
born animal. In like manner, if any one fees, that 
a power, like that of confcience, muft be generated 
in the human mind, from the frame of it, compared 

with 
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With the imprcffions made upon it by external obje6l,s, 
he nvky be affurcdj that this power nauft have fomc 
ufe 5 and a very little refleftion upon the divine 
attributes, and the circumftances of mankind, will 
fhew that its peculiar ufe muft be that of a guide 
and governor. 

If we could fuppofe the moral fenfe to be cither 
an inftin^ jmpreffed by God, or the neccffary refult 
of the eternal reafons and relations of things, in- 
dependent of alTdciation, it ought (till to be confidered 
as a guide of life. For fince the favoui:ers of each 
of thefe fuppoGtions maintain, that the moral fcnfe 
is entirely coincident with the precepts of benevolence 
and piety ; it muft, according to them, be made their 
fubftitute upon emergent occafions. 

PROP. LXXV. 

STi? deduce praSiical Rules for the Regulation and Im- 
provement of the moral Senfe. 

There are three things principally neceffary in the 
conduft of, the moral fenfcr Firft, That it extend 
to all the aftions of moment, which occur in the 
intercourfes of human life $ and be a ready monitor 
to us on fuch occafions. Secondly, That it (hould 
not defcend to minute and trifling particulars; for 
then it would check benevolence, and turn the love 
of God into a fupcrftitious fear. And, Thirdly, 
That its informations be in all cafes agreeable to 
piety and benevolence, whofe fubftitute it is. 

Now it will be eafily feen, that, for the right con- 
duft of our moral fenfe in all thefe particulars, it 
will be neceflfary for us to be. much employed in the 
practical ftudy of the fcripiures, and of the writings 
of good men of all denominations, in obferving the 
living examples of fuch, in calling ourfclves to 
account frequently, in prayer, and other exercifcs of 
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devotion^ in endeavouring to convert all fJie fyct^ 
thecic and tbeopathetic afiedkms lAfo the ^ lovr of 
God, in auning at a truly catholic and charitable fpi- 
rity and in walking faithfully, according to the die- 
tates of benevolence, piety, and the moral fesfe, 
fuch as they are at prefeot. For to bim ibai both 
JbaU be given, and be foall bave abundatui. Some 
of thefe diredions are ooore particularly fuited to 
correft one defeft in the moral lenfe> ibnae ano- 
ther; but they will all conlpire in purifying and 
perfi^ing it. 
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General COROLLARIES to the laji SEVEN 
SECTIONS. 

Coiu I. We may now, by rcvicwirig the fcyen 
1^ fe^ions, judge how much the chriftian mora- 
lity is fupertor to the pagan, in fbblimity and purity. 
The pagan morality was comprehended under the 
four cardinal virtues of prudence, juftice, fortitude, 
and temperance $ and thefe were fo explained and 
underftood by the pagans, as to omit many necef- 
fkry chriftian virtues, and allow, or even recom- 
mend fome great enormities. I will clafs a few 
particulars of this kind under the refpedive heads of 
fcnfacion, imagination, ambition, felf-intereft, fym- 
pathy, theopathy, and the moral fenle. 

The pagan virtue of temperance prohibited all 
grofs exceffes in eating and drinking, and many afts 
of lewdnefs. But it fell far fliort of the chriftian 
precepts, in regard to the external aftions j and 
fcems no ways to have extended to the regulation 
of the thoughts. 

The pagan fortitude enjoined great patience and 
perfeverance in difficulties, pains, and dangers. But 
it was, in part, founded in pride; and fo was oppo- 
fite to' the chriftian fortitude, whofe firength lies in 
its weaknefs, in a diffidence in ourfelvcs, and confi- 
dence in God. And how much the chriftian was 
fuperior in degree, as well as kind, may appear from 
the examples of the martyrs and confeflbrs in the, 
primitive times, who were of all ranks, profeffions, 
ages, and lexes, and of innumerable private perfons 
in the prefent, as well as all paft ages of the churchy 
who are able to rejoice in trihulationy and to do all 
things, through Chrift that ftrengtheneth them. 
They do not make a ftiew of tbemfclves to the 
worlds that would be oftentation, and vain-glory: 
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but thofe who defire to be animated by, and to imi- 
tate, fuch Mving cxaVnpIes, may find them in every 
chriftian country in the world. 

As to the plcafures of imagination, there feenns to 
have been no reftraint laid uj)on them by the pagan 
morality. Curiofity, and tlie ftudy of the arts and 
fcienccs for their own fakes, were even recommended. 

Ambition was, in like manner, efteemed virtuous; 
and many kinds and degrees of humility were created 
with reproach and contempt. 

Grofs felf-intereft was allowed in a much greater 

degree by the pagans, than it is amongft chriftians. 

The pagans fcarcc knew what refined felf-intereft was; 

and they did not at all apprehend, t hat any objeAion 

1 lay a ga infl, rati onal felf-in^reft| or that a purer motive 

1 to afltion way ncceffar y, 

i'heir benevolence was chiefly a -love of relations, 
bcnefaftors, and their country. They fell far (hort 
of univerfal unlimited benevolence, equal to iclf- 
love; and they allowed, and even recommended, 
taking vengeance on enemies, as an heroic, noble 
aftion. 

As to the theopathetic affcftions of faith, fear, 
gratitude, hope, trud, refignation, a;id love, with 
the exprcflions of thefe in prayer and praifc, they 
knew nothing of them in general. Polythcifm, and 
impure notions of their deities, had quite depraved 
and ftarved all their theopathetic afFeftions. They 
were dcftitute of love, and their fear was fupcr- 
fiition. 

Laftly, The confequence of all this mud be, and 
accordingly was, a proportional imperfeftion in the 
moral fenfe. It was deficient in moft things, erro- 
neous in many, and needlef>ly fcrupulous in fomc. It 
occupied the place of the Deity ; for the beft amongft 
the pagans idolized the innate fenfe of bonefty^ and 
the independent power of the mind, l\it /enfus btmefih 
and the tJ I?' hfut. 

I do 
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I ^ not deny but that fbme heathen moralifts 
may now and then have exjprefled themfelves in a 
manner fuperior to what I have here defcribed. But 
I fpeiik of the general tenor of their writings, and 
defire that may be cotnipared with the general tenor 
of the fcriptures, of the fathers^ and of the chriftian 
divines of all ages. 

Cor. 2. By a like review of the fevcn laft fefkions, 
we may difcern more clearly and fully the relative 
nature of the virtues and vices, which has been al- 
ready taken notice of; and thus both learn to be 
more candid and charitable in our judgments on the 
actions of oth^-s, and more earned and unwearied 
after perfection in ourfelves. 

Cor. 3. Since it now appears fully, that the plea- 
fures and pains of the four firft clafTes are to be 
AibjeAed to thofe of the three laft, u e. the plea- 
fures of thofe foregone, and the pains accepted; 
whereas the pleafures of thefe are to be chofen, and 
the pains avoided ; I will here give, in one view, 
ibme principal motives to engage us thus to regulate 
our affections and adions. 

Firft, then. The great compofure and peace of 
mind, which thofe perfons enjoy, who make bene- 
volence, piety, and the moral feofe, the rule of 
their lives, is a ftrong inducement to us to imitate 
their example. As we defire to learn all other arts 
from thofe who pradife them in the greatcft perfec- 
tion, fo ought we the art of living. The perfons 
in whom this peace is moft obfervable, were the au- 
thors of the books of the Old and New Tcftaments ; 
and thefe books may be diftinguiflied from all other 
books by this remarkable circumftance, that the 
authors appear to have been quite free from this dif- 
fatisfaftion, doubt, care, and fear, which are fo ob- 
vious in the difcourfes and writings of other perfons. 
However, the fame thing appears, in a Icfs degree, 
in the difcourfes of all good men, even heathens; as 
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ia the difcourfi^ of Sptrales prdieryed by Platp and 
^enopbon ; and may be dbferyied in the con(}u<5t am) 
behaviour of ^11 fuch^ by thofe who are convcriao^ 
with them. Eminently pious and benevolf^nt pcrfoos 
feem to be in poOeflion of fbpie grc9t fecret, ibcn^ 
eatboticonj or philofopher's (lone« They pafs through 
life, unhurt, as to the peace of their minds, by tbi; 
evils of it ; and find abundant ma|tter for prailc and 
thankfgiving to God in it. All which appears to h^ 
owing to their being guid^ by the true priociplff 
of a&ion. 

Secondly, Dea^h is certain, and neceflfarily attrndef} 
with many terrifying aflbciations ; and a future ftatf^ 
muft, even upon the flighted prcfumption of its re- 
ality, be a matter of the greateft concern to all think- 
ing perfons. Now the frequepf rccurrency of theft 
fears and anxieties muft imbitter all guilty pleafures, 
and even the more innocent trifling amufemepts s 
which, though not glaringly oppoflte to duty, arc 
yet befldes it, and foreign to it. And thqs men live 
in bondage all their lives through the fear of de^th ; 
more fo than they are aware of themfelves (for men 
often negleft the fair examination of themfelve^> fo 
much as not to know their real date, thopgh obvipqs 
enough upon a due inquiry) i and ftill muc(i more 
fo, than they own and e^^prefs to o(her^t 6ut nothing 
can dekver men from this great fvil, beficks entire 
rcditude of heart. While there is a conicioufnefs 
of any wilful failure, of any unfairnefs, of prevarica- 
tion with God, or a deflre and defign to depeive 
one's fcif, the terrors of religion rag^ with great<»r 
fury than in a ftate of utter negligence, and dif- 
regard to duty. A m^n cannot reft, while he is 
double-minded, while he ftrives and hop^s to fcrvc 
Gbd and mammon together ; but mu(): either go for- 
ward in order to obtain true lafling pe^ce, or back* 
ward to infatuate and ftupefy himfelf. And this 
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helps w to account for the for^jpjng ob&rvation 00* 
tbr hehavJQur pf truly good m^n, 

Tbirdly> It appears from the very fmrj^ or our 
jpatureSf tb«t we are not qualified for any*" great de^- 
grecs of happincft here, nor for ao uQioternupced 
continuance of any degree, iw>r for the frequent 
returns of any pafticular pleafure, bodily or men- 
tal. FrofP alJ which it will follow, that a general 
hope, mixed with die cares, fears, and forroft^s of 
^ompaflion and contrition, is (he only pleafure, chat 
is accainable^ lading, or fuicable to our prefent cir- 
cumftanoes. 

Fourthly, Befides the fears relating to death, and 
g future ftate» all perfons who ferve the world, muft 
have very great ones in refpeft of the things of the 
world. A man muft be crucified to the worlds before 
his heart can be at eafe concerning its pleafures, 
honours, and profits. And as our pains are, in 
general, more exquifite than our pleafures ^ fo is 
fear, worldly fear, the offspring of the firft, greater 
in degree, .than worldly hope, the offspring of the 
laft ; and, if it recurs often, will overbalance it ; and 
muft make a great dedu£Hon, upon all fuppoHtions. 
Now devotion to God, though it does Icffen the 
hopes of thij world, as well as the fears; yet it 
feems to leffen the fears in a much quicker ratio; 
however, it certainly takes off their edge, and leaves 
fo much hope and pleafure, as to be a foundation for 
the duty of thankfulnefs to God. 

Fifthly, An upright heart is neceffary to our hav- 
ing a real influencing fenfe and conviftion of the 
divine amiablenefs and benevolence, and, conie- 
quently, to our peace and comfort. When any dread, 
or flavifh fear, attends the conception of the divine 
nature, a man can never think himfelf fafe ; but will 
always have anxieties and mifgtvings. And our 
ideas of God muft always be thus tainted with fu- 
perftition, whatever our theory be, if our hearts be 
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noc right befoi:e him. We (hall weakly and wick- 
edl]( fuppofe and fear^ that he is Jucb a one as we w^ 
Jehes arty whatever declarations we make, whatcycr 
demonftrations we poflefs^ to the contrary. And as 
this cannot but caft a gloom upon the whole courie 
of nature' to the wicked, fo the contrary perfuafion 
is the principal fource of joy and comfort to tbe 
good. They do in earneft believe God to be their 
mend and father; they love him with a fincerf, 
though imperfed k>ve \ and are eafily led, from the 
confcioufnefs and inward feeling of this, to confidcr 
him as pure and inBnite love. And all thefe four 
laft obfervations, put together, but efpecially that of 
this paragraph, account for the fafbs mentioned ifl 
thefirft. 
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SECT, IX. 

OF THE RULE OF FAITH. 

PROP. LXXVI. 

^0 inquire what Faith in natural and revealed Religion^ 
or in the particular Tenets of Cbrifiian Cburcbes, is 
necejary fir ibe Purification and PerfeHion of our 
Natures. 

Having now (hewiij that benevolence^ piety, and 
the moral fcnfe, aire to be the guides of life, and the 
compafs by which we are to fteer our cpurfe through 
the difficulties and dangers of this mixed, imperfeffc 
ftate, it remains that we inquire, whether there be 
any rule of faith, refulting or diftinft from the forego- 
ing rule of life, that is neceflary to our prefent duty, 
or future falvation. 

Firft, then. Since piety is part of the foregoing 
rule of life, it is evident, that no one can comply 
with this rule, unlefs he be a (incere detft at leaft^ 
i. e. unlefs he believe the exiftence and attributes of 
God, his providence, a future ftate, and the rewards 
and punilhmcnts of it. 

Secondly, The evidence for the chriftian religion 
feems to be fo clear and ftrong in all chriftian coun* 
tries, and that with refped to all ranks and conditions 
' of men, that no perfon, who is previoufly qualified 
by benevolence, piety, and the moral fenfe, m the 
manner defcribed in the feven laft feftions, can refufe 
his aflent to it. This I take to be a plain matter 
of obfervation, fupported by the univerfal teftimony 
of thofe perfons, that attend to it i meaning by the 
chriftian religion, the belief of the divine miffion of 
Mofes and the prophets, of Chrift and his apoftles, 

or 
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i\ ^. who fees that the Old and New Tellameitts 
have the fame and in many refpe&s greater cviden* 
ces for their truth and genuinenefs, than other 
book# univerfally allowed^ who is ready to acknow- 
ledge this, and to give reafbns for it of the fanie kind 
with thofe that are admitted in flrhilar cafcs^ he 
poflefies one of the principal rcqui(ites for genera- 
ting the true, pra£i:ical> internal faith, that overcomes 
tbe world I md if he be not withheld by pride and 
felf-conceitj fo as to reft in this hiftorical faith, as 
fufficient of itfelf, wiil make much quicker advances, 
ceteris parOfUs, towards the true living, faith, than a 
perfon deftitute of the hiftorical one. For the trtie 
living fakh is, that vivid fenfe and perception of God, 
our Saviour, a future ftate, and the other related 
ideas, that make them appear at once as realities, 
and become powerful and inftantaneous motives to 
aftion. But it is very evident, that an hiftorical 
&ith nnift, by impi^fting and uniting thefe ideas 
during the time that they are confidered, and re- 
fleAed upon, produce the efFc£ls, the reality, above- 
defcribed, in the fanne manner as the interefted love 
of God does at laft generate the pure difinterefted 
love. And the calamities and forrows of human 
life ^wiil be- much more likely to fttike him who 
is poffeflfed of an hiftorical faith, than a perfon igno* 
rant of the fubjcft. 

It muft, however, be acknowledged, that the real 
praftical faith is by no means in exa£t proportion to 
the hiftorical. Perions of good difpofuions, of hum- 
ble minds, who pra^y without ceaftngy who have 
been much afflifted, &c. have imprcflions of the 
religious kind excited in them with more vigour and 
facility than others. Yet ftill no man can have 
the pra£lical faith without fome degree of the hif- 
torical; and thofe who have little of the hiftorical 
are liable to be (baken, to be turned about by every 
wind of doSrine^ and co be carried into extravagan- 
cies 
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cies by the zeal without knowledge. Pn>ai Gad batb 
joined togeibety let no man put afunder. It is the 
duty of every man, whctho" he have the pradical 
faith or nor, to inquire, to read the fcriptures, and 
to nneditate thereon; the neceifary confequence of 
which is an increafe of the hiftorical faith. It is 
alfo the duty of every chriftian to give a reafon for 
his faith, to preach the gofpcl (for true chriftians are 
a nation of priefts in this fenfe) ; which cannot (;)e 
done without fome knowledge of the hiftorical evi« 
dences. Admitting therefore, that mere internal faith 
(if fuch a thing be poffible) did fuffice to all other 
purpofcs, it wiU, however, be defeftivc in this one 
moflt neceflfary duty of the chriftian life. Though a 
mere good example will do much good, yet the fame 
good example, accompanied with knowledge, and a 
rational faith will do more. 

Fifthly, It feems entirely ufdefs to all good pur- 
pofes, to the promotion of piety and benevolence, 
in the prefent (late of things, to form any creeds, 
articles, or fyftems of faiih, and to require an aifent 
to thefe in words or writing. Men are to be influ- 
enced, even in refpeft of the principl doftrines of 
God's providence, a future ftate, and the truth of 
the fcriptures, by rational metliods only, not by com- 
pulHon. This feems acknowledged on all hands. 
Why then fhould harfher, methods be ufed in things 
of confcflcdly lefs importance? It is true, that ma- 
giftrates have a power from God to inflid punifh- 
aient upon fuch as difobey, and to conBne the natural 
liberty of afting within certain bounds, for the com- 
mon good of their fubjedls. But all this is of a na- 
ture very foreign to the pretences for conflning 
opinions by difcouragemcnts and punifhments. 

Thofe who believe neither natural nor revealed 
religion praftically, will be held by no rcftraints; 
they will appear to confent to any thing, juA as their 

intcretl 
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iateitft. Yeacb chem. Aod thb is the cafe of a gresat 
part ef the Cbbicribers in att chriftian communities 
They have ai mtrre nominal faich oniy, at the tinte df 
fobfcribing^ ntx eten» a fpeculacivc or kiftorical one: 
dr \( cbey have any degree of ferioufhds, and gCKxt 
inspiKlIioafi, they muft do propornonal violence n> 
tbde by performing a religious ad) Out of a mere 
intf refted view. 

If the pcrfon bef an earned beKever of n^ura) 
religiaii,, but an unbeliever in refpedt of revealed 
(e^ (bppofr this poffibie for argument'^ fake), be wilt 
not attempt any office in the chriftiun miniftry. 
Howev^, he ought not to be deprived of crod 
privileges^ wbilft fa many wicked nominal chriftiaas 
are fuffered to enjoy them. 

Suppofe the perfon required to fobfcribe to be a 
fpeculative hiftorical believer, why fliould his futttre 
inquiries be confined? How can he inquire honeffly, 
if (bey be ? How cam a pcrfon be pmperly qualified 
tp ftudy the word of God^ and to fearch ouc in^ 
meafling^ who' finds bimfclf previoufly confined to 
incevpret \t in a patticular manner ? If the fubj^d: 
matter of the arttcfe be of great importance tb be 
underftood and believed, one may preibme, that it 
is plain), and needs^ no' article ; if of fmall importance, 
why ihould it be made a teft, or infilled upon > 
If it be ta difficult, abftrufc pointy no one upon 
earth ha& authority to make an article concerning 
it. We are all brethren ; there is no father, no 
mafter, amongft us^ we are helpers* of, not Itmis 
over, each other's faith. If we judge from other 
branches of learning, as natural philofophy, or phy- 
fic, we (hall there find, that the pure evidence of 
the things themfelves is fufiicient to overcome all 
oppofition> after a due time. The doctrines of gra* 
vitatson>, of the different refrangibility of^ the rays 
of light, of the circulation of the bk>od, ice. cati 
never be believed to any ufcful practical purpofe, till 

they 
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they be examined and tuiderftood; and thofe, who 
now believe then^, affirm, fhac this is all that w ne- 
i:tffkty for their unrverfal rcteption. If they (hoold 
be mrftaken m this, (ret examination would be fo 
much the mote reqoifite; 

The apoftles' creed is fo plain and cltar, except fn 
the three artkries comrernrng the d^ctm of Chrfft 
into hell, the holy' c^itholic church, and the com- 
munion of faints, that no one who bcKcves the 
truth of the fcfipeures, can hefitate abottt ft; not 
eren how to interpret the three forcmetitioncd artt- 
cles, in a fenfe agreeable to the fcriptures. It is 
quite ufeWs therefore to require an aflent even to 
theft anicles. As to the metaphyfical fubtleties, 
which appear in the fubfequcni creeds, they can at 
beft be only hunftan interpretations of fcrfpturc words j 
and therefore can have no authority. Words refer 
CO words, and to grammatical and logical analogies> 
in an endlefs manner, in thefe things; and afl the 
real foundation which we have is in the words of 
fcripture, and of the mod ancient writers, cpnfidercd 
as helps, ttot authorities. It is fufficient therefore, 
that a man take the fcriptures for his guide, and 
apply himfelf to them with an honeft heart, and 
humble and earned prayer; which things have no 
connexion with forms and fubfcriptions. 

Nay, it Icems needlefs, or enfrraring to fubfcrtbc 
even to the fcriptures themfclvcs. If to any parti- 
cular canon, copy, &c, enfnaring, becaufe of the 
many teal doubts in thefe things. If not, it is quite 
ftrperfiuous from the lathudc allowed. Yet ftifl it 
appears to me inconteftahfc, that no careful impartial 
inquirer can doubt of tile great troths of the fcrip- 
tures, foch as the piraculous blah, life, death, 
refurre6lion and afceimon of Chriflr, &c. or of the 
praftical confequene^s thence arifingj and furely ft 
cannot be necefTarily rcqurfite, that a man fhould 
believe nrwrc than thefe. 

Vol. 11.. A a For, 
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For, Laftly, Lee us fuppofe the perfon required to 
aflent> or fubfcribe, to be a real earneft believer. 
It can fcarce be fuppoled, that fuch a perfon (hould 
aflfent to any fee of articles, ib as honeftly to affirm^ 
thae he would choofe eo exprefs his own fenfe of 
the fcripture language in thefe words. To ftraio 
eieher ehc fcripturcs, or the articles, mull be a v<ry 
ungrateful talk to an ingenuous man; and perhaps 
there may be fa wide a diflFerence in fbme inftances 
in his opinion, ehae no draining, can bring theai 
together. And thus fome of the molt earneft be- 
lievers are excluded from the chriftian miniftry, and 
from certain common privileges of fociety, by a 
method, which fgfFers nominal wicked chriftians to 
pafs without difficulty. 

If it be objeAed, that, unlefs preachers fubfaibe» 
they may teach different doftrines; I anfwer, that 
they do (his, though they do fubfcribe; and that 
in the moft important practical points* If the fcrip 
tures cannot yet produce a true unity of opinion 
on account of our prefent ignorance, and the weak- 
nefs and wickednefs of our natures, how (hould 
articles do this? Men can put as different fenies 
upon articles, as upon texts, and fo difpute without 
end* Which evidendy appears to have' been the 
cafe in the primitive church. Every deciQoh, as 
foon as fettled, became the fource of a new dtvi- 
fion between perfons, who yet ftill agreed to the 
foregoing decifion in words j till at laft the whole 
efficacy and fpirit of chriftianity, was loft in mere 
verbal difputes. But the beft anfwer 15, that 
preachers ou^ht entirely to confine themfelves to 
praAical fubjefts, the defcriptions of the virtues 
and vices, with the motives for and againft each, 
the diredlions to attain the virtues, and avoid the 
vices; and this in all the various real circumftances 
pf human life. Learned inquiries have their ufe 
undoubtedly; but they are much better communi- 
cated 
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cated to the. learned world by the prefs, than to a 
mixed aflembly by the pulpit. It is a kind of fsv- 
crilege to rob God*s^ flock of the nourifhment due 
to them from public preachings, and, in its dead, to 
run out upon queftions, that minifter no profit to 
the hearers, at lead to far the greateft parr. 

As to the prefs, flnce all other men have the 
liberty of conveying their thoughts to the public that 
way, it is furely unfitting, that the minifters of the 
gofpel fhould be deprived of it. And, indeed, to 
lay any reftraints, looks like diftrufting the caufe. 
There is undoubtedly a very bad ufe made of the 
prefs, and woe to thoje by whom offences come to the 
little ones that believe in Chrift ! But it is to be 
hoped and prefunned, that the power of the wicked to 
do harm is not equal to the power of the good to 
do good, in this or any other fuch neutral method 
of communicating infection good and bad to the 
public. This would be to prefer barbarity and 
ignorance to the inftruAion and civilization of man- 
kind. Learning, arts, and improvements of all 
kinds, are fubfcrvient both to good and bad pur- 
pofes ; and yet ftill the balance is probably on the ^ 
fide of good upon the whole, fince God is all power- 
fill, all wife, and all good. Thefe attributes muft 
ever turn the fcale to their own fide, finitely in 
every finite portion of tinie, infinitely in infinite 
time. We need not fear therefore, but that true 
knowledge will at lad be increafed and prevail, that 
the wife and good will underftand, the wicked be 
filenced and converted, and the church of Chrift fill 
the whole earth. It is a great infult offered to the 
truths of rdigion, to fuppofe that they want the 
fame kind of affiftancc as impoftures, human pro- 
jefts, or worldly dcfigns, Let every man be al- 
lowed to think, fpeak, and write, freely; and then 
the errors will combat one another, and leave truth 
unhurt, 

A a a Sixthly, 
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Sixthly, Though creeds^ articles, drc. (ecm to 
have no u(e now, but even txi be prejudicial to the 
eaufe of truth in themfdve^; yet it may be ne«^ 
ceflary to fubmit to ibnne forms of this kind in cer- 
tain cafes; ac kaft, it no ways beconnes a chriftiao 
to declaim agaioft them in violent terms, or oppofe 
them with bittemcis, but merely, in a plain difpaf- 
iionate way, to rcpreient the truth of the ca(e, lb 
B8 by degrees to draw men's 2eal from thcfe leftr 
mattere, and transfer it upon greater. Lit mL him 
that eatetbi ^Jp\f^ ^^ ^^^^ eaietb n$t', and let mpt 
him which eatith not, judge him that tateth. There 
may be good relative reafoni in both cafes. And 
it may be, and probably is the truth, that in the 
early ages of the church, whilft chriftians were Ju- 
daizers, entangled in externals, grofs in their con- 
ccpcions, &c. thefe forms were neceiTary, ceteris 
manentibus. But now they grow old, and feem ready 
to di<f away, and to give place to the woribrp of 
God in Jprity and in truths in which there is no 
Papift^ Proteftanl^ Lutheran, Calvinijt, Triniiariath 
Unitarian, Myftic, Methodift, &c. but all thefe dif- 
tin£tioBs are carried away like the chaff of the fum- 
mer thre(hing*floors. We are all chriftians^ we 
received this denomination in apoftolic times, and 
eught to feek no other. Only let us take care to 
depart from iniquity, to have the true feal of God 
in our foreheads, not the mark of the beaft. The 
real converfion of the heart from the idolatrous wor- 
fhip of pleafure, honour, and profit, of fenfttion, 
imagination, ambition, and ietf-lntereft, to ferve 
the living God, is the only thing of importance; 
eifcunuifiin and uncircmneijion are eqnally nething. Let 
emery man abide in the Jame coiling wherein he was 
called. Only, where a plain aft of infinceriiy is 
required, this approaches to the cafe of eating in the 
idol's temple, and gives great offence to others. 

Seventhlyt 
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Sevedthty, If we famine the do^riner which are 
cfaiefly contefted tmong chnftians by the oppofire 
parties, it will appear^ that the difputes are> in great 
meafore^ verbai, and proceed from meD's not know^. 
ing the true nacure and ufe of words. Thw, if we. 
confider the do£lrine of infallibility, the nature of' 
words fhewa at once, ihac this could be of no ufe, 
finoe the dectfiona of the infallible jiidge mult be 
cxpreiled m words, and conlequmdy be liable to bt 
mifimdefftood by ibnne or other of the readers, for 
the hmc rcafom as the fcripttiies are.— » To fay that 
Cbrift^a body mA* blood are in the bread and wine 
ib as that the feafible cpalicies of one become the 
fenfiblc qualities of the other, woold be to appeal 
to the faifes far aflent, wheiv they inftanriy rejeft 
the propofitioiL To iay that Chrift'i inyftkal or 
^orified body is prefenc in foiM way or 'other, 16 
wbac 00 doe can denf, becatife nothing is realty 
affinwd. ' The word^ fernn to coaiefce into a verbafl 
truth I but t/hca we atttmspt t0 xt£(nt the pro- 
pofition, it vanilhes. The fcripture eitprefQods con^ 
cerning the myftical body of Chrift, and his union 
with the church, contain within them fome moft 
important and wonderful truths undoubtedly, but 
they are yet fealed up from us. — In the difputes 
concerning the trinity and incarnation of Chrift, if 
the words perforin Jubftance, nature^ &c. be ufcd as 
in other cafes, or any way defined, the moft cxprefs 
corttradiftions follow : yet the language of the 
fcriptures is moft difficult, foblime, and myfterious, 
in rcfpeft of the perfon of Chrift j fo that one can- 
not 'fall fhort of paying all that honour to Chrift^ 
which the moft orthodox believe to be required.— 
As to the dodrine of the fatisfaftion of Chrift, it 
appears that he has done all for us that one being 
can do for another; and that it would be a moft 
unjuftifiable and narrow way of expreffing ourfclves, 
to confine the benefits received ^om Chrift to that 

A a 3 • of 
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of mere example. But the firft and moft literal 
fenfe of the words facrifUej redemptioHy &cc. when 
realized^ is evidently impoffible; and we do^ not 
ieem to be able to give any better general ienlc to 
thefe wordsj than by faying, that they fignify, rhat 
the fufferings of. one being are, by the order of 
God, made the means of happioefs to another. To 
adopt the ideas of debty wrath of Gody &c. in a 
ftrift fcnfe, is anthropomorphitifm. — — The in- 
trodudion of new, unfcriptural, technical terms 
feems fcarce juftifiabk, unlefs as. far as one chriA 
tian brother may thereby endeavour to- make the 
harmony and analogy of the fcripture language to 
itfelf, and to the courfe of nature, more evident 
to another. But this is all private interpretatim. 
And it often happens in thefe cafes, that an by- 
pothefis is taken up haftily, in order to recondte 
the fcripture to itfelf, like thofe philofophical ones, 
whrch are not drawn from a number of concur- 
. ring fafls, but merely accommodated to a few P^* 
ticular appearances* 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the Expectations of Mankind, here and here- 
after^ in Consequence of their Observance or 
VfOLATfON of the Rule of Life. 

*. 

SECT, I. 

OF THE EXPECTATIONS OF INDIVIDUALS 
IN THE PRESENT LIFE. 

PROP. LXXVII. 

// is probable, thai moft or all Men receive more 
Happinejs than Mifery in their Pajfage through the 
frefent Life. 

Some evidences for this propoHtion have been 
given above, where ic was alleged as one of the proofs 
of the goodnefs of God. Here we may confider it, 
both as deducible from thofe evidences, and from 
the' goodnefs of God, previoufly eftablifhed upon 
independent principles. 

For if we fuppofe God to be both infinitely bene- 
volent, and the fole caufe of all things; if, farther, 
the relative appellations of governor, friend, and 
father, may with propriety be made the foundation 
«f our inquiries into his difpenfations in general (all 

A a 4 which 
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which I have endeavoured to prove above) ; we 
can fcarce fuppofe, but that the remarkable period 
of our exiftcncc, which commences at our birth, and 
ends with the death of the body, which wc then 
brought into the world with us, will, upon the whole, 
afford us more pleafure than pahi. This is, at leaft, 
our fiift and mod natural prefumption, in the view 
of things here confidered. However, it muft aJw^ys 
be remembered, that we are not proper judges of 
fuch high fpeculations ; «nd that an over-babncc of 
milery in this life, or any other, is perfeAly confift^eiic 
with the infinite goodnefs of God, even according 
to our ways of reafoning, upon fuppofit'ion that all 
his creatures become happy upon the whole at laft, 
finitely or infinitely, 

I choofe therefore to reft this propofition chiefly 
upon certain intimations, and indireA eridcnca 
thereof, which arc fcattered up and down in the fcrip- 
tures. Such are the bleffjng of God conferred upon 
all his creatures at their creation, his covenant with 
them all at the flood, the precepts to all to praife 
him, the mention of his being laving to every many 
Qf remembering merey in judgment, not being extreme 
to mark what is done am^fsy &c ' Thefe are no dired 
proofs of the propofition here advanced; but they 
leave fuch impreflions of love and mercy upon the 
mind, and feem intended to put us into fuch a way 
of thinking and reafoning, aa lead to k. They 
afibrd t^refore bmt prefumption in hi Cuvomt, fmcc 
potfaing^ contrary thereto is jco be iound any where 
either in the word or worka of God. 

The murmuringsi» and bitter outcriesi, of men it 
a ftate of fuffering, are no more aa evideiJCC againft 
this propofidon, than the escravagant oniith, and 
phimerical hopes, of unexperienced perfoos, during 
health and pro^rity, arc for iu Ncithff af thefe 
take in cbc whole of the caie. 

PROP. 
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PROP. LXXVIII. 

^tbe Balance cannot be much in Fan)our even of the meft 
happy i during the frejent Life. 

For, Firft, This is agreeable to the general ex- 
perience of oiankind. Ic is obvlousi that life is 
chequered with good and evil b fuch degrees and 
varieties, as th^ the firft cannot prevail much. 
Agreeably to this, the experienced and diipaflionate^ 
in reviewirig thjeir paft life, will at leaft affirm, that 
the h^ppinefs has not greatly exceeded the mifery. 
And indeed the difficulty of proving the foregoing 
popofition is a very fufficient evidence for this. 

Secondly, The diforderly ftate of the external 
world, and the imperfedion of our bodies^ with 
their tendency to corruption^ do not permit, that 
happinefs ftiould much excfeed mifcry in the prelent 
life ; and may be confidered as the efficient inftru« 
mental caufe of this. Bodily pain qouft in many cafes 
be impreiSbd upon us by external objeds \ both this, 
and bodily pleafure, lay the foundation &r inteUeAual 
pain^ and for irregular paffions, which lead back 
again to pain, bodily and mental ; our bodies mull 
return to duA> and every naanifeft approach diereto 
muft be attended with fuffering ^. aad the unknown 
internal ftrgfture of the brain, the great inftrument • 
of fenfe and thought, is Aich, as fubje^s us, from 
innumerable fecret unavoidable caufes, to pafs into 
the linoits of pain. AU which is only faying in other 
words, that we are faltrn creatures. 

Thirdly, In our prefent circumftances, aH othei 
things reoiainiog as they are, it is.requifitc for us not 
to have any great over-balance of bappineis in this 
life \ and this may be confidered as the final eaufe. 

For 
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For we may hope, by this perpetual mixture of 
mifery 'with our happinefs^ to be the iboner and the 
more perfeAly freed from that felf-love, grols or 
reBoed, which every kind and degree of happineis, 
even the mod fpiritua], contributes to generate in us i 
and to make the greater progrels in learning the virtues 
of benevolence, compaffion, humility, fear of God, 
fubmiffion to his will, earned application to bia^ 
faith, hope, love towards him. 

Fourthly, The whole tenor of the fcriptures 
ihews both in a direft and indircd way, that we 
ought not, cannot expeffc any great or lafting hap- 
pinefs in this life. 

We ought therefore, whenever falfe flattering 
hopes, with relation to our future condition in this 
life, rife up to view in our imaginations, and tempt 
us, indandy to rejed them; and, in the language 
of the fcriptures, to rejoice as though we rejoiced not; 
to remember that we are ftrangers and pilgrims bere^ 
that we only dwell in tabernacles^ have no continuing 
city, but expefl one to (ome, the New Jerufalem, of 
which we arc denizens, where , our treafure and 
beaf-ts ought to be. The bcft and moft religious 
perfons ought to expeft, and even to dcfire this 
daily bread of forrow and affliftion, this bleffednefs 
of jbofe that moum, and to watch and fray againft 
the temptations of profperity, left the day of death 
Ihould come upon them unawares, as a thief in the 
night, while they are eating and drinking, marrying 
' *and giving in marriage. 

CoR. We might (hew, by a like method of rea- 
foning, that if the mifery of this life fhould, in 
certain cafes, outweigh the happjnefs, it cannot, 
however, do this in any great degree. There muft, 
from the nature of our frame and circumftances 
here, be many intervals of eafe, cheerfulnefs, and 
even pofitive pleafure. Dejcdlion and defpondency 
are therefore as unfui table to our prefent fituation, 

as 
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as a vain confidence^ and foolifh hope, of uninter- 
rupted happinefs. We may learn alfo hence not to be 
terrified at any felf-denials or fufFerings for the /ake of 
religion, exclufively of thofe arguments^ which fbew 
in a direft way, -that religion promotes our prefenc 
happinefs, as well as our future. Our very natures 
prevent the long continuance of cxquifite mifery. 
Mifery by continuance declines, and even pafles into 
happinefs ; and there muft be, in every date of long 
continuance, the frequent intervention of grateful 
fenfations and ideast 

PROP. LXXIX. 

Virtue has always tbefaireft ProfpeSy even in ibis Life i 
^nd Vice is always expqfed to the greateft Hazards. 

This has been the bufinefs of the la(t chapter to 
flicw. But it is a truth, which is fufficiently evident 
fi-om common obfervation. Particular afts, of virtue 
and vice often fail of their due reward and puniQi- 
ment, if we take in no more than a fmall period of 
time after the aft is performed. But then, if wc 
fake in the indefinite extent of this life, and cftimatc 
the natural expeftations, it can fearer be doubted, 
but that every aft of virtue is our greateft wifdom, 
even in refpeft of this world, evay aft of vice our 
greateft folly. Now this general tendency of virtue 
and vice refpeftively may be confidered as the prin- 
cipal evidence, which the light of nature, not fub- 
tilized or refined by deep fpcculations, affords for the 
moral charafter of the Deity. The rewards which 
the courfe of nature bcftows upon virtue in general, 
and the fairnefs of the profpeft which it affords to 
the virtuous, (hew that the virtuous are acceptable to 
the Deity; and we may conclude for like reafons, 
that vice is odious in his fight. 

PROP, 
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PROP. LXXX. 

Ji does not feem al all probable^ thai Hafpimfs is exsSfy 
proporiioned to Virtue in the prefrnt Life^ 



For, Firft, Thofe who fuffer martyrdom for the 
fake of religion cannot be (aid to receive any reward 
in this life for this their lad and greateO: aft of 
fidelity. 

Secondly, Many good men are exercifcd with 
fcvere trials, purified thereby, and removed into 
another ftate in the courfe of this purification, or 
ibon after it. Difeafes which end in death, are a 
principal means of fach purifications. 

Thirdly, There are frequent inftances of perfons 
free indeed from gnofs vices, tnit void of great virtues, 
who fronn a favourable cor^unftore of circumftancei 
m dvis woHd, focb as we may fgppofe attended 
the rich man in cite paraUe, fart fumplum^ 
every day^ and live in a ftace of comparaave eafe and 
pleafiare. 

Fourthly, The fame thing (eems to bdd in certain 
rare inftances, even of very vicious peribns ; and one 
might almoft conjedhire, chat Providence expofes 
fbme inftances of chis kind to view in a noQMioeis 
manner, that the apparent inequality of its drQ)eit- 
faiioas here, in a few cafes, and the argument for a 
future ftate thence deduciblr, may make the greafitr 
tmprrffion upon us. 

The reader may obferve, that this propofition is not 
contrary to the foregoing^ and that the foregoing 
muft be eftabUihed previoufly, before we can 
draw an argument for a foture ftace from this, 
and the moral cbarafter of the Dcky, put loge^ 
ther. 

It 
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It is to be obfcrved alfo of the reafoning made 
ufe of under all the four propofitions of this feftion, 
that it is rather probable/ and conclufivc, in a general 
way only, than demonftrative and precife. How- 
ever, the probability and preciQon are as great as 
is neceflary in praAical matters. The practical 
inferences would rennain the fame, though thefe 
were Icfs. • 



SECT. 
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SECT. 11. 

OF TlHE EXPECTATION OF BODIES POLITIC, THS 
JEWS IN PARTICULAR, AND THE WORLD IN 
GENERAL, DURING THE PRESENT STATE OF 
THE EARTH. 

PROP. LXXXl. 

// is prohabU^ that all the prefent civil Governments wiU 
be overturned. 



This may appear from the fcripturc prophecies, 
both in a direA way^ i e. from exprefs paflages i 
fuch as thofe concerning the dcftiuflion of the image, 
and four beads, in Daniel -, of Chrift's breaking all 
nations with a rod of iron, and dajhing them in pieces 
like a potter's vefjfel, &c. and from the fupremacy 
and univcrfal extent of the fifth monarchy, or king- 
dom of the faints, which is to be fet up. 

We may conclude the fame thing aHb from the 
final reftoration of the Jews, and the great glory 
and dominion promifed to them, of which I fhall 
ipeak below. 

And it adds fome light and evidence to this, that 
all the known governments of the world have the 
evident principles of corruption in themfelves. They 
are compofcd of jarring elements, and fubfift only 
by the alternate prevalence of thefc over each other. 
The fplendour, luxury, felf-intercft, martial glory, 
&c. which pafs for eflentials in chriftian govern- 
ments, arc totally oppofite to the meek, humble, 
fclf-denying fpirit of chriftianity j and whichfbever of 
thefc finally prevails over the other, the prefent 

form 
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form 'of the government mufl: be. diiiblved Did 
true chriftianity prevail throughout any kingdooi 
entirely, the riches, ftrength, glory, &g. of that 
kingdom would no longer be an object of attention 
to the governors or governed y they would become a 
nation of priefts and apoftles, and totally difregard 
the things of this world* But this is not to be ex- 
pefted : I only mention it to fet before the reader the 
natural confequence of it. If, on the contrary, worldly 
wifdom and infidelity prevail over chriftianity, which 
feems to be the prediftion of the fcriptures, this 
worldly wifdom will be found utter foolifhnefs at laft^ 
even in refpeft of this world i the governments, 
which have thus loft their cement, the fenfe of duty, 
and the hopes and fears of a future life> will fall inco 
anarchy and confiifion, and be entirely diflblved. 
And all this may be applied, with a little change, 
to the Mahometan and Heathen governments. When 
chriftianity comes to be propagated in the countries 
where thefe fubGft, it will make fo great a change 
in the face of affairs, as muft fhafce tht civil powers, 
which are here both* externally and internally oppofite 
to it; and the increafe of wickednefs, which is the 
natural and necefTary confequence of their oppofition, 
will farther accelerate their ruin. 

The difTolution of ancient empires and republics 
may alfo prepare us for the expectation of a difTolu- 
tion of the prefent governments. But we muft not 
carry the parallel too far here, and fuppofe that as 
new governments have arifcn out of the old ones, 
refcmbling them in great meafure, fubfifting for a 
certain time, and then giving place to other new 
ones, fo it will be with the prefent governments. 
The prophecies do not admit of this ; and it may be 
eafily feen, that the fituation of things in the great world 
is very different from what it has ever been before. 
Chriftianity muft now either be proved true, to the 
entire convift ion of unbelievers; or, if it be an im- 

pofture. 
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poftorc, ic will fooo be dctcdrd. And wfaich^tfrer 
of tbtfe turns up, moft make die grratrft change in 
the face of afl&irs. 1 ought rather to have (ml, that 
the final prevalence and eftablifiinient of chriftmoicy, 
which, being true, cannot but finally prevail^ and be 
eftabiiOied, will do this. But it oiaj perhaps be ot 
fooie ufe juft to pot falfe fuppofitions. 

How t\cn the diflblutioo of the prefent gOTcrn* 
nients, generally or particularly, niay be, would be 
great rafhnefs to affirm. Chrift wiU come in this 
fenfe alfo as a thief in (hi .mgbt. Our duty' is 
therefore to watch, and to pray ; to be faithful fte- 
wards ; to give meat, and all other requifites, in doe 
fcafon, to chofe under our care; and to endearour 
by thefr, and all other lawful means, to prefcrve the 
government, under whofe protedion we live, from 
diflblution, Iceking the peace of it, and fubmitting to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord's fake. No 
prayers, no endeavours of this kind, can feil of having 
feme good effeft, public or private, for the prefirr- 
vation of ourfelves or others. The great difpenfa- 
tions of Providence are conduced by nr>eans that arc 
either fecret, or, if they appear, that are judged feeUe 
or inefficacious. No man can tell, however private 
his ftation may be, but his fervent prayer may 
avail to the falvation of much people. But it is more 
peculiarly the duty of magiftratcs thus lo watch over 
their fubjefts, to pray for them, and to fet about the 
reformation of all matters civil and ecclcfiaftical, to 
the utmoft of their power. Good governors may 
promote the welfare and continuance of a fijic, and 
wicked ones muft accelerate its ruin. The facred 
hiftory affords us inftanccs of both kinds, and they 
are recorded there for the admonition of kings and 
princes in all future times. 

It may not be amifs here to note a few inftanccs 
of the analogy between the body natirral, with the 
happincfs of che individual to v;hich it belongs, and 

the 
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the body politic, compoicd of many individuals, 
with its happincfs, or its flourilhing ftate \n^ refpeft 
of arts, power, riches, &c. Thus all bodies politic 
feenr), like the body natural, to tend to deftrudlion 
and di0blu(ion, a» i$ here affirtpcd, through vices 
public and private, s»^d to be refpited for certain 
intervals, by partial, imperfcft reformations. There 
is no conn piece or continued fcries of public happi- 
ncfs on one hand, no utter mifcry on the other j for 
the diffolution of the body politic is to be confidercd 
as its death. It feems as romantic therefore for any 
one to projeft the fcheme of a perfeft government in 
this imperfcft ftatc, as to be in purfuit of an univerfal 
remedy, a remedy which Ihould cure all diftempers, 
and prolong human life beyond limit. And yet 
as temperance, labour, and medicines, in fome 
cafes, are of great ufe in preserving and reftoring 
health, and prolonging life; fo induftry, juftice, 
and all other virtues, public and private, have an 
analogous efFeft in refpeft of the body politic. As 
all the evils, which individuals fuffer through the 
inRrmity of the mortal body, and the diforders of the 
external world, may, in general, contribute to increafe 
their happinefs even in this life^ and alio are of 
great ufe to others ; and as, upon the fuppofition of 
a future ftate, death itfelf appears to have the fame 
beneficial tendency in a more eminent degree than 
any other event in life, now confidered as indefi-^ 
nitely prolonged ; fo the diftreffes of each body politic 
are of great ufe to this body itfelf, and alfo of great 
ufe to all neighbouring dates; and the diflblutions 
of governments have much promoted the know- 
ledge of true religion, and of ufefu) arts and fciences, 
all which feem, in due time and manner, intended to 
be entirely fubfervient to true religion at laft. And 
this affords great comfort to benevolent and religious 
perfons, when they confider the hiftories of former 
Vol. II. B b times. 
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times^* or contemplate the probable confequences of 
things 10 future generations. 

PROP. LXXXII. 

// is frobabUt that the prefent Forms of Church Govern- 
ment will be dijfohed. 

This propofition follows froai the foregoing. 
The civil and ccclcfiaftical powers arc fo interwoven 
and cemented together, in all the countries of chrif^ 
tendomy that if the firft fall, the laft muft fall alfo. 

But there are many prophecies, which declare the 
fall of the eccleHaftioal powers of the chriftian world. 
And though each church feems to flatter itfelf with 
the hopes of being exempted; yet it is very plain, 
that the prophetical characters belong to aU. They 
have all left the true, pure, fimple religion; and 
teach for dodlrines the commandments of men. 
They are all merchants of the earth, and have 
fet up a kingdom of this world, abounding in 
riches, temporal power, and external pomp. They 
have all a dogmatizing fpirir, and perfecute fuch as 
do not receive their own mark, and worfhip the 
image which they have fet up. They all negleft 
Chrift's command of preaching the gofpel to all 
nations, and even that of going to the loft fbeef of the 
boufe of Ifrael, there being innumerable multitudes io 
all chriftian countries, who have never been taught 
to read, and who are, in other refpefts alfo, deftitutc 
of the means of faving knowledge. It is very true, 
that the church of Rome is Ballon the greats and 
the mother of harlots^ and of the abominations of the 
earth. But all the refl have copied her example, 
more or lefs. They have all received money, like 
Gehazii and therefore the leprofy of Naaman will 
cleave to them, and to their feed for ever. And 
this impurity may be confidcred not only as juftify- 
ing the application of the prophecies to all the 

chriftian 
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chriftian churches, but as a natural caufc for their 
downfal. The corrupt governors of the fcveral 
churches will eveH oppofe the true gofpel, and in fo 
doing will bring ruin upon themfelves. 

The dcftruftion of the temple at Jirufalemy and 
of the hierarchy of the Jews^ may likcwifc be con- 
fidered as a type and prefage of the deftruftion 
of that Judaical form of rites, ceremonies, and 
human ordinances, which takes place, more or lefs, 
in all chriftian countries. 

We ought, however, to remark here, 

Firft, That though the church of Chrift has been 
corrupted thus in all ages and nations, yet there 
have been, and will be, in all, many who receive 
the feal of God, and worlhip him in fpirit, and in 
truth. And of thefe as many have filled high fta- 
tions> as low ones. Such perfons, though they 
have concurred in the fupport of what is contrary 
to the pure religion, have, however, done it inno- 
cently, with refpeft to themfelves, being led thereto 
by invincible prejudices. 

Secondly, Neverthelefs, when it fo happens, that 
perfons in high ftations in the church have their 
eyes enlightened, and fee the corruptions and de- 
ficienccs of it, theymuft incur the prophetical cen- 
fures in the higheft degree, if they ftill concur, nay, 
if they do not endeavour to reform and purge out 
thefe defilements. And though they cannot, accord- 
ing to this propofition, expeft entire fuccefsj yet 
they may be bicffcd with fuch a degree, as will 
abundantly compenfate their utmoft endeavours, and 
rank chem with the prophets and apoftles. 

Thirdly, As this corruption and degeneracy of 
the chriftian church has proceeded from the fallen . 
ftate of mankind, and particularly of thofe nations 
to whom the gofpel was firft preached, and amongft 
whom it has been fince received j fo it has, all other 
things being fuppofcd to remain the fame, fuited our 
B b 2 circumftances. 
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circumftances, in the bcft manner poflible, and ^11 
continue to do fo, as long as it fubfifts. God brings 
good out of evil, and draws men to himfelf in fuch 
manner as their natures will admit of, by external 
pomp and power, by things not good in themfelves, 
and by fome that are profane and unholy. He 
makes ufe of fome of their corruptions, as means 
of purging away the reft. The impurity of man- 
kind is too grofs to unite at once with the firift 
purity of the gofpel. The Roman empire firft, and 
the Goths and Vandals afcewards, required, as one 
may fay, fome fuperftitions and idolatries to be 
mixed with the chriftian religion ; die they could 
not have been converted at all. 

Fourthly, It folbws from thefe confiderations, 
that good noen ought to fubmit to the ecclefiaftical 
powers that be^ for confcience fake, as wdl as to 
the civil ones. They are both from God, as far as 
refpcfts inferiors. Chrift and his apoftles obferved 
the law, and walked orderly, though they declared 
the deftruftion of the temple, and the change of 
the cuftoms eftablilhed by Mojes. Both the Babybh 
ifianSi who dcftroyed Jerufalem the firft time, and 
the Romans, who did it the fecond, were afterwards 
dcftroyed themfelves in the moft exemplary man- 
ner. And it is probable, that thofe who (ball here- 
after procure the downfal of the forms of church- 
government, will not do this from pure love, and 
chriftian charity, but from the moft corrupt mo- 
tives, and by conlcquence bring upon themfelves, 
in the end, the fcvercft chaftifements. It is there- 
fore the duty of all good chriftians to obey both 
the civil and ecclefiaftical powenj under which they 
were born, i. e. provided difobedience to God he 
not enjoined, which is feldom the cafe ; to promote 
fubjeftion and obedience in others ; gently to reform 
and redify, and to pray for the peace and profperity 
of, their own Jerufalem. 

PROP. 
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PROP. LXXXIII. 

// is probable^ that the Jews will be reftored to Palseftinc. 

This appears from the prophecies, which relate 
to the reftoration of the Jews and J/raelites to their 
own land. For, 

Firft, Thcfe have never yet been fulfilled in any 
fenfe agreeable to the greatnefs and glorioufnefs of 
them. The peace, power, and abundance of blcls- 
ings, temporal and fpiritual, promifed to the Jews 
upon their return from captivity, were not beftowed 
upon them in the interval between the reign of 
tyrus, and the deftrudion of Jeru/alem by ^itus j and 
ever fince this deftruflion they have remained in a 
defolate date. 

Secbndly, The promifes of reftoration relate to 
the ten tribes, as well as the two of JuJab and 
BenjamtM. But the ten tribes, or J/raelites, which 
were captivated by Salmanefer, have never been 
reftored at all. There remains therefore a reftora- 
tion yet future for them. 

Our ignorance of the place where they now lie 
hid; or fears that they are fo mixed with other na- 
tions, as not to be diftinguiftied and feparated, ought 
not to be admitted as objections here. Like objec- 
tions might be made to the refurre£Hon of the bo- 
dy; and the objedions both to the one, and the 
other, are probably intended to be obviated by Eze* 
kitl\ prophecy concerning the dry bones. It was 
one of the great fins of the Jews to call God's pro- 
mifes in queftion, on account of apparent difficul- 
ties and impofllbilities ; and the Sadducees, in particu- 
lar, erred concerniiig the refurreAion, becaufe they 
knew not the fcriptures, nor the power of God. How- 
ever^ it is our duty to inquire, whether the ten 

B b ^ tribes 
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tribes may not remain in the countries where they 
were firft fettled by Salmane/ery or in fome others. 

Thirdly, A double return feems to be predicted 
in feveral prophecies. 

Fourthly, The prophets who lived fince the re- 
turn from Babykn^ have predifted a return in fimi- 
Jar ternpiS with thofe who went beforj. It follows 
therefore, that the prcdiftions of both muft relate to 
fome reftoration yet future. 

Fifthly, The reftoration of the Jews to their 
own land feems to be prcdifted in the New Telia- 
ment. 

To thefe arguments, drawn from prophecy, we 
may add fome concurring evidences, which the pre- 
fect circumftanccs of the Jews fuggeft. 

Firft, then, The Jews are yet a diftinft people 
from all the nations anrx)ngft which they refide. 
They fcem therefore referved by Providence for fome 
fuch fignal favour, after they have fufFered the due 
chaftifement. * 

Secondly, They are to be found in all the coun- 
tries of the known world. And this agrees with 
many remarkable paflages of the fcriptures, which 
treat both of their difpcrfion, and of their return. 

Thirdly, They have no inheritance of land in any 
country. Their poflcffions are chiefly money and 
jewels. They may therefore transfer themfelves 
with the greater facility to Palaftine. 

Fourthly, They are treated with contempt and 
harflincfs, and fometimes with great cruelty, by the 
nations amongft whom they fojourn. They .muft 
therefore be the more i-eady to return to their own 
land. 

Fifthly, They carry on a correfpondencc with 
each other throughout the whole world; and con- 
fequenriy muft both know when circumftances be- 
gin to favour their return, and be able to concert 
meafures with one another concerning it. 

Sixthly, 
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Sixthly, A great part of them fpcak and write 
the Rabbinical Hebrew^ as well as the language of 
the country where they rcfide. They are therefore, 
as far as relates to themfelves, adually poflefTed of 
an univerfal language and charafter ; which is a 
circumftance that may facilitate their return beyond 
what can well be imagined. 

Seventhly, The Jews themfelves ftill retain a 
hope and expeftation, that God will once more re- 
ftore them to their own land. 

Cor. I. May n6t the two captivities of the 
JewSi and their two reftorations, be types of the 
firft and fecond death, and of the firft and fecohd 
refurrcftions ? 

Cor. 2. Does it not appear agreeable to the 
whole analogy both of the word and works of 
God, that the Jews are types both of each indivi- 
dual in particular, on one hand, and of the whole 
world in general, on the other ? May we not there- 
fore hope, that, at lead after the fecond death, 
there will be a refurredlion to life eternal to every 
man, and to the whole creation, which groans, and 
travails in pain together, waiting for the adoption, 
and glorious liberty, of the children of God ? 

Cor. 3. As the downfal of the Jewijh ftate un^ 
der Titus was the occafion of the publication of the 
gofpel to us Gentiles, fo our downfal may contribute 
to the reftoration of the Jews^ and both together 
bring on the final publication and prevalence of the 
true religions of which I (hall treat in the next 
propofition. Thus the type, and thing typified, 
will coincides the firft fruits, and the lump, be made 
holy together. 
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PROK LXXXIV, . 

Th Cbrlftian ReHgion "trill h prtd^bed to, and ttceivii 
iy, all NatiMs. 

This appears from the exprefs declarations of 
Chrift, and from many of his parables, alio from 
the declarations and predi6tions of the apoftles, and 
particularly from the renfeletien. There arc likcwtfe 
numbcrlcfs prophecies in the Old Teftament, whkd 
admit of Ao other fenfe, \vhen interpreted bjr the 
events which have fince happened, the coming of 
Chrift, and the propagation of his religion. 

The truth of the chriftian religion is an eiirneft 
and prcfagc of the fame thing, to all who receive it^ 
For every truth of great importance muft be dilcuf^ 
fed and prevail at laft. The perfons who believe can 
fee no reaf^s for their own belief but what muft 
extend to all mankind by degrees^ as the diffufion of 
knowledge to all ranks' and orders of men, to aU 
nations, kindred, tongues, a^d people, cannot now 
be (topped, but proceeds ever with an accelerated 
velocity. And, agreeably to this, it appears that the 
number of thofe who are able to give a reafon for 
their faith increafes every day. 

But it may not be amifs to fet before the reader 
* in one view fome probable prtfumptions for the 
univerfal publication and prevalence of the chriftian 
religion, even in the way of natural caufes. 

Firft, then. The great increafe of knowledge, lite- 
rary and philofophical, which has been made in this 
aind the two laft centuries, and continues to be 
made, muft contribute to promote every great trutln 
and particularly tho(e of revealed religion, as juft 
now mentioned. The coincidence of the three remark- 
able events, of the reformation, the invention of print- 
ing, and the reftoration of letters, with each other, 
in time, deferves particular notice here. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly^ The commerce between the leveral na- 
tions of the world is enlarged perpetually more and 
more. And thus the children of this world are 
opening new ways of coaununicacion for future^ 
apoftles to fpread the glad tidings of falvation to the 
utter mod parts of the earth. 

Thirdlyj The apoftafy of nominal chriftians, and 
objedions of infidels^ which are fo remarkable in 
thefe days, not only give occafion to fearch out and 
publifh new evidences for the truth of revealed 
religion, but alfo oblige thofe who receive it, to pu^ 
rify it from errors and fuperfticions ; by which means 
its progrefs amongft the yet heathen nations will 
be much forwarded. Were we to. propagate religion^ 
as it is now held by the feveral churches, each perfon 
would propagate his own orthodoxy, lay needlefs im- 
pediments and ftumbling blocks before his hearers, 
and occaGon endlefs feuds and diflenfions amongft the 
new converts. And it feems as if God did not in- 
tend that the general preaching of the gofpel Ihould 
be begun, till religion be difcharged of its incum- 
brances and fuperftitions. 

Fourthly, The various feds which have arifeo 
anrongft chriftians in late times, contribute both to 
purify religion, and alfo to fet all the great truths 
of it in a full light, and to ifaew their pra&ical im- 
portance. 

Fifthly, The downfal of the civil and ecclefiaftical 
powers, mentioned in the 81 and 81 propolitions, 
muft both be attended with fuch public calamities, 
as will make men ferious, and alfo drive them from 
the countries of cbriftendom into the remote parts of 
the world, particularly into the Eaft and Weft Indies ; 
whither conlequently they will carry their religion 
now purified from errors and fuperftitions. 

Sixthly, The reftoration of the Jews^ mentioned 
in the laft proportion, may be expeded to have the 
greateft effeft in alarming mankind, and opening 

their 
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their eyes. This will be fuch an accomplifliment of 
the pro[^ecies» as will vindicate them from all cavils. 
Befides which, the careful furvey of PaUftine^ and 
the neighbouring countries, the ftudy of the Eafiem 
languages, of the hiftories of the prefent and ancient 
inhabiunts, &c. (which mud follow this event) whea 
compared together, will caft the greateft light upon 
the fcriptures, and at once prove their genuioenefs, 
their truth, and their divine authority. 

Seventhly, Mankind fcem to have it in their power 
to obtain fuch qualifications in a natural way, as, by 
being conferred upon the apoftles in a fupernaturtl 
one, were a principal means of their fuccefs in the 
firft propagation of the gofpeK 

Thus, as the apoftles had the power of healing 
miraculoufly, future milTionaries may in a (hort 
time accompiiOi themfelves with the knowledge of all 
the chief pra£lical rules of the art of medicine. This 
art is wonderfully fimpliHed of late years, has re- 
ceived great additions, and is improving every day, 
both in Iimplicity and efficacy. And it may be 
hoped, that a few theoretical pofitions well afcertained, 
with a moderate experience, may enable the young 
praftitioner to proceed to a confiderable variety of 
cales with fafety and fuccefs. 

Thus alfo, as the apoftles had the power of fpeak- 
ing various languages miraculoufly, it feems poflible 
from the late improvements in grammar, logic, and 
the hiftory of the human mind, for young perfons, 
by learning the names of vifible objefts and a^ons in 
any unknown barbarous language, to improve and 
extend it immediately, and to preach to the natives 
in it. 

• The great extenfivenefs of the Rabbinical Hehrerff^ 
and of Arabic y of Greek and Latin^ of Sclavonic and 
French^ and of many other languages, in their refpec- 
tive ways, alfo of the Cbineje charader^ ought to be 
taken into qonGderation here. 

And 
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And though we have not the gift of prophecy, yet 
that of the interpretation of propHccy feems to in- 
creafc every day, by connparing the fcriptures with 
themfclves, the prophecies with . the events, and, in 
general, the word of God with his works. 

To thi? we nnay add, that when preachers of the 
gofpel carry with them the ufeful manual arts, by 
which humaji life is rendered fecure and comfortable, 
fuch as the arts of building, tilling. the ground, de- 
fending the body by fuitable clothing, &c. it cannot 
but make them extremely acceptable to the barbarous 
nations; as the more refined arts and fciences, ma- 
thematics, natural and experimental philofophy, &c. 
will to the more civiUzed ones. 

And it is an additional weight in favour of all 
this reafbning, that the qualifications here confi- 
dered may all be acquired in a natural way. For 
thus they admit of unlimited communication, im- 
provement, and increafej whereas, when miraculous 
powers ceafc, there is not only one of the evidences 
withdrawn, but a recommendation and means of 
admittance alfo. 

However, far be it from us to determine by anti- 
cipation, what God may or may not do ! The natu- 
ral powers, which favour the execution of this great 
command of our Saviour's, to preach the gofpel to 
all nations, ought to be perpetual monitors to us to 
do foi and, as we now live in a more adult age of 
the world, more will now be expccled from our 
natural powers. The Jews had fome previous no- 
tices of (Thrift's firft coming, and good perfbns 
were thereby prepared to receive him i however, his 
appearance, and entire conduft, were very different 
from what they expefted ; fo that they flood in need 
of the greateft docility and humility, in order to 
become difciples and apoftles. And it is probable, 
that fomething analogous to this will happen at 
Chrift's fecond coming. We may perhaps fay, that 

fome 
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fome glimmerings of the day begio already to ihioe 
in the hearts of all thole, who ftudy and delight in 
the word and works of God. 



PROP. LXXXV, 

// is not probabUy that there will be any pure or com-^ 
plete Happinefs, before the DeftruSlion of this Wodd 
by Fire. 

That the reftoration of the Jews^ and the uoi* 
verfal eftabliihment of the true religion^ will be the 
caufes of great happinefs» and change the face of 
this world much for the better^ may be inferred 
both from the prophecies, and from the nature of 
the thing. But ftiil, that the great crown of glory 
promiied to cbriftians muft be in a ftate ulterior id 
this eftabliChment, appears for the following realbos. 

Firfty From the exprefs declarations of the icrip- 
turc5. Thus St. Peter fays, that the earth muft be 
burnt up, before we are to expe£fc new heaven^ 
and new earthy wherein dweUeih righteoufnefs ; and St 
Pad^ that flejb and blood cannot inherit the kingdom ef 
God} the celcftial, glorious body, made like unto 
that of Chrift, at the refurre£bion of the dead, being 
requifue for this purpoie. 

Secondly, The prefent difordcrly ftate of the 
natural world does not permit of unmixed happioels i 
and it does not feem, that this can be rectified io 
any great degree, till the earth have received the 
baptifm by fire. 

But I prefume to affirm nothing particular in 
relation to future events. One may juft afk, whether 
Chrift's reign of a thoufand years upon earth does 
not commence with the univerfal eftablifliment of 
chriftianity i and whether the fecood refurre£tioo, the 

new 
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new heavens, and new earth, &c. do not: coincide 
M^ich the conflagration. 

One ought alfo to add, with St. Peter^ as the prac- 
tical confequence of this propofition, that the diflb- 
lutron of this world by ^fire is the ftrongeft motive 
to an indifference to it, and to that holy converfation 
and godlinefs, which may fit us for the new heavens^ 
and new earth. 



SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

OF A FUTURE STATE AFTER THE EXPIRATION 
OF THIS LIFE. 

PROP. LXXXVL 

// is frobable from the mere Light of Nature, thai tbtre 
will be a future State. 

I DO not here mean, that mankind in ancient times 
did difcover a future ftate, and reafon themfclves 
Njnto it. This, I apprehend, is contrary to the faft, 
a future (late having been taught all mankind by 
patriarchal revelations before or after the flood. 
Nor do I mean, that men could have done this with- 
out any afliiftance, primarily or fecondarily, from 
revelation, and by mere unaffifted reafon. This is 
a problem of too deep a nature to be determined 
concluGvely ; or, if it can, we (hall determine for 
the oppofite fide, as it feems to me, as foon as our 
knowledge of the powers of the human mind is ar- 
rived at ^ fufficient height. My defign is only to 
(hew, that the works of God are fo far opened to us 
in the prefent age, that, when the queftion concern- 
ing a future ftate is put, we ought to determine for 
the affirmative, though the authority of his word be 
not taken into confideration. Here then I obferve, 

Firft, That it is not poffible to produce any evi- 
dence againft a future ftate \ fo that the probability 
for it muft at leaft be equal to that againft it, 1. ^.. to 
the fraftion |, if we fpeak according to the precifc 
language ufed in the dodrine of chances. We are 
apt indeed to conclude, that, becau(e what we fee 
/V, fo what we fee not, is not i and confequently that 

there 
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there is no future ftate, u e. we make our ignorance 
of the means by which our cxiftcnce is prefcrved after 
death, and of the manner in which wp. are to cxift, 
an argument againft it. But this is utterly incon- 
clufive. Our ignorance is a nothing, ^nd therefore 
can be no foundation to go upon j and we have every 
day inftances of the miftakes which rcafoning from 
it would lead us into, ^ If there be really a future 
(late, it feems very poflible, that its conneftion with 
other realities in this ftate may afford prefumptions 
for it J and that it does fo, I fhall Ihew in the para- 
graphs that follow: but, if there be ,no future ftate; 
this non-entity cannot have any properties or con- 
nexions, upon which to ercdt an argument for it. 
We muft therefore, previoufly to all probable argu- 
ments for a future ftate, own that we are ignorant^ 
whence we came, and whither we go % and that our 
not being able to penetrate into the dark regions 
beyond death, were that abfolutely the cafe, would 
not be an evidence, "that there is nothing in thofc 
regions. That we can both penetrate thither, and 
dilcovcr fomcthing in thefe regions, is my next 
bufinefs to Ihew. For, 

Secondly, The fubtle nature of fenfation, thogghr, 
and motion, affords fome pofitive prelump.tions for a 
future ftate. The connection of thefe with matter, 
and their dependence on it, arc perhaps more fully 
feen in the foregoing account of vibrations and ailb- 
ciaiion, than in any other fyftem that has yet been pro- 
duced. However, there remains one chafm ftill, viz. 
that between fenfation, and the material organs, which 
this theory does not attempt to fill up. An imma- 
terial fubftance may be required for the fimpleft 
fenfation; and, if fo, fince it docs not appear how 
this fubftance can be affeftcd by the diffolution of 
the grofs body at death, it remains probable, that it 
will fubfift after death, /. e. that there will be a 
future ftate. 

Or 
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Or if we take the fyftcm of the materialifts, and (bp- 
pofe matter capable of fenfatipn^ and confcquently of 
intclleft, ratiocination, affcdion, and the voluntary 
power of motion, we muft, however, fuppofe an 
elementary infiniteGmal body in the embryo, capa- 
ble of vegetating in uterOj and of receiving and re- 
taining fuch a variety of impreffions of the external 
world, as correfponds to all the variety of oar fen* 
iations,. thoughts, and motions ; and, when the 
fnfiallncfs and wonderful powers of this elementary 
body are confidcred in this view, it fcems to me, that 
the depolition of the grofs cruft at death, which 
- was merely inftrumental during the whole courfe of 
life, is to be looked upon as having no more power 
to deftroy it, than the accretion of this cruft had a 
fhare in its original cxiftence, and wonderful powers j 
but on the contrary, that the elenr»entary body will 
dill fubfift, retain its power of vegetating again, and, 
when it does this, fhew what changes have beeo 
made in it by the impreffions of external objefts here; 
/. e. receive according to the deeds done in the gro[s 
body, and reap as it has fowed. 

Or, , if thefe fpcculations be thought too refined, 
we may, however, from the evident inftrumentality 
of the mufcles, membranes, bones, &c. to the ner- 
vous fyftem, and- of one part of this to another, 
compared with the fubdc nature of the principle of 
fcnfation, thought, and motion, infer in an obvious 
and popular, but probable way, that this principle 
only lofes its prefcnt inftrumcnt of aftion by death. 
And the reftitution of our mental and voluntary 
powers, after their ceffation or derangement by flccp, 
apoplexies, maniacal and other difordcrs, prepares 
for the nrK)re eafy conception of the poflTibility and 
probability of the fame thing after death.. As 
therefore, before we enter upon any difquifitions of 
this kind, the probability for a future ftate is joft 
equal to that againft it, i. e. each equal to the 

fraftion 
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fmfbioD X i fo it fceoM, that the firft ftcp we take, 
though it be through regions vay faintly illunninated, 
docs, however, turn the fcale, in fome rocafure, in 
favour of a future flaie ; and that, whether the prin- 
ciple of thought and adlioa within us be confidercd 
in the moft phitofophicat light to which we can attain. 
Of in an obvious and popular one. 

Thirdly, The changes of fome animals into a 
different form, after an apparent death, fircm . to be 
a ftrong argonnent of the forementioncd power of 
elementary animal bodies ; as the growth of vegeta- 
bles from feeds apparently potrefied is of a like power 
in eleofierttary vegetable bodies. And all thefe pha- 
noiYiena, with* the renewals of the face of nature, 
awaking from fleep, recovery from difcafcfs, &c 
feem in the vulgar, mo^ obvious, and mc^ natural 
way of coniidering thefe things, to be hints and 
prefomptions of a life after the cxtinSion of this. 

Fourthly, The great defire of a future life, with 
ihe horror of annihilation, which are obfcrvable in a 
great part of nfiankind, arc prefumptions for a future 
Kfe, and againft annihilation. All other appetites and 
inclinations have adequate obje6b prepared for them ; 
it cannot therefore be fuppolcd, that this fum total 
of them all (hould go Ongrarified. And this argu- 
ment will hold, in fome meafure, from the mere 
analogy of nature, though we (hould not have 
recourfe to the moral attributes of Godj but it 
receives great additional force from coniidering him 
as our father and proteftor. 

If it be laid, that this dcfirc is fadlitious, and the' 
ncceflary effeA of felf-lovcj I anfwer, that all our 
other defires arc faftitious, and deduciblc from fclf- 
k>ve, alibi and that many of thofc which arc grati- 
fied proceed from a felf-lovc of a groffer kind. 
Befides, felf-love is only to be dcftroyed by, and for 
the fake of, the love of God, and of our neigh- 
bour. Now the ultimate prevalency of thefe is a (till 

Vol. IJ. C c ftronger 
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ftroDger ai^ument fi>r a future life^ m which we 
may firft love God^ and then our neighbour in and 
through him. 

Fifthly, The pain which attends the child during 
its birth or paflage into this world, the feparation 
and death of the placenta, by which the child re- 
ceived its nourifliment m utero, with other circum- 
fiances, refemble what happens at death. Since 
therefore the child, by means of its birth, enters 
upon a new fcene, has new fenfes, and, by degrees, 
intelle&ual powers of perception, conferred upon it^ 
why may not fomething analogous to this happen at 
death ? Our ignorance of the manner, in which this 
ts to be effeAed, is certainly no prefumption againft 
it i as ill who are aware of the great ignorance of 
man, will readily allow. Could any being of equal 
underftanding with man, but ignorant of what hap- 
pens upon birth, judge beforehand that birth was an 
introdudion to a new life, unlels he was previoufly 
informed of the fuitablenefs of the bodily organs to 
the cfxternal world ? Would he not rather conclude^ 
that the child muft immediately expire upon fo great 
a change, upon wanting fo many things neceflary 
to his fubOftence, and being expofed to (b many 
hazards and impreflfions apparently unfuitable ? And 
would not the cries of the. child confirm him in all 
this ? And thus we may conclude, that our birth was 
even intended to intimate to us a future life, as well 
as to introduce us into the prefent. 

Sixthly, It would be very diflbnant to the other 
events of life, that death Ihould be the laft ; that 
the fcene (hould conclude with fuffering. This can 
fcarce be reconciled to the beauty and harmony of 
the vifiblc world, and to the general prcpollency of 
pleafure over pain, and fubfervicncy of pain to plea- 
lure, before-mentioned. All the evils of life, of 
which we are judges, contribute fome way to improve 
and perfect us. Shall therefore the laft which we 

fee. 
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fee, and the greateft in our apprehenfionjs, quite ex- 
tinguilh our exiftcnce ? Is it nqt much more likely, 
that it will perfcA all fuch as are far advanced, and 
be a fuitable correftion and preparatory to the reft ? 
Upon fuppoficion of a future eternal life, in which * 
our happinefs is to arife from the previous annihila- 
tion of ourfelves, and from the pure love of God, 
and of our neighbour, it is eafy to fee how death , 
may contribute nnore to our perfe6lion, than any 
other event of our lives \ and this will make it 
quite analogous to all the others. But that our 
lives fhould conclude with a bitter morfel, is fuch 
a fuppoGtion, as can hardly conlift with the benevo- 
lence of the Deity, in the moft limited fenfe, in 
which this attribute can be afcribed to him. 

Seventhly, All that great apparatus for carrying 
us from body to mind, and from felf-love to the 
pure love of God, which the do£trine of aflbciation 
opens to view, is an argument that thefe great ends 
will at laft be attained; and that all the imper- 
feft individuals, who have left this fchool of bene- 
volence and piety at different periods, will again 
appear ^ on the ftage of a life analogous to . this, 
though greatly different in particular things, in 
order to refume and complete their ieveral remaining 
talks, and to be made happy thereby. If we reafbn 
upon the defigns of Providence in the moft pure and ' 
perfeft manner, of which our faculties are capable, 
L e. according to the onoft philofophical analogy, we 
fhall be unavoidably led to this conclufion. There 
are the moft evident marks of defign in this appa-- 
ratuSi and of power and knowledge without limits 
every where. What then can hinder the full ac- 
compliftiment of the purpofc defigned ? The con- 
lideration of God's infinite benevolence, compared 
with the profpeft of happinefs to refult to his crea- 
tures from this defign, adds great ft rength to the 
argument. 

C c ? Eighthly, 
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Eighthly, Virtue is, in general, rewarded here, 
and has the marks of the divine approbation; 
vice, the contrary. And yet» as far as we can 
judge, this does not always happen; nay, t€ feenm 
to happen very feldom, that a Q;ood n>an is re- 
warded here in any exa£t proportion to his nnerit, 
or a vicious man puniflied exadly according to his 
demerit. Now thcfe apparent inequalities in the dif- 
peofations of providence, in fubordinate particulars, 
are the ftrongeft argument for a future ftate, in 
which Gpd may fhew his perfcft juftice and equity, 
and the confiftency of all his conduft with itfdf. 
To fuppofe virtue in general to be in a (bfitnng 
ftate, and vice in a triumphant one, is not only 
contrary to obvious fa6ls, but would alfo, as it ap- 
pears to me, deftroy all our reafoning upon the di- 
vine condud. But if the contrary be laid down 
as the general rule, which is furcly the language of 
fcripture, as well as of reafon, then the exceptions 
to this rule, which again both fcripture and reafon 
attcft, are irrefragable evidences for a future ftate, 
in which things will be reduced to a pcrfedb unifor- 
mity. Now, if but fo much as one eminently good 
or eminently wicked perfon can be proved to furvivc 
after the paflage through the gulph of death, all the 
reft muft be fuppofcd to furvive alfo from natural 
analogy. The cafe of martyrs for religion, natural 
or revealed, dcferves a particular confideration here. 
They cannot be faid to receive any reward for that 
laft and greateft aft of obedience. 

Ninthly, The voice of confcjence within a man, 
accufing or excufing him, from whatever caufe it 
proceed, fupernatural impreflion, natural inftinft, 
acquired aflbciations, &c. is a prefumption, that 
we fliall be called hereafter to a tribunal ; and 
that this voice of confcience is intended to warn 
and dtrcft us how to prepare ourfclves for a trial 

at 
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at that tribunal. This, agaip, is an argument^ 
which analogy teaches us to draw from the rela* 
tion in which we (land' to God, compared with 
earthly relations. And it is a farther evidence of f 
the juftnefs of this argunient, that all mankind 
in all ages fcem to have been fenfible of the force 
of it. ^ . ^ 

Tenthly, The general belief of a" future ftate, 
which has prevailed in all ages and nations, is an 
argument of the reality of this future ftate. And 
this will appear, whether we confider the efficient 
or the final caufc of this general belief. If it arofe 
from patriarchal revelations, it confirms the fcrip* 
tures> and confequently eftablifhes itfelf in the man- 
ner to • be explained under the next propofiiion. 
If it arofe from the common parents of mankind 
after the flood, it appears at lead to have been an 
antediluvian tradition. If mankind were led into it 
by fome fuch reafons and analogies as the foregoing, 
its being general is a prefumption of the juftnefs of 
thefc reafons. The truth of thcu cafe appears to be, 
that all thefe things, ai^d probably fome others, con- 
curred (amongft the reft, appritions of the dead, 
or the belief of thefe, dreams of apparitions, and 
the feeming paflage to and from another world du- 
ring fleep, the body being alfo, as it were, dead at 
the fame lime) 1 and that, as the other parts of the 
fimple,^ pure, patriarchal religion degenerated into 
fuperftition and idolatry, fo the doctrine of a fu- 
ture ftate was adulterated with fidions and fables, as 
wc find it among the Greeks and Romans^ and other 
pagan nations. 

As to the Jews^ their higb opinion of themfelves 
^on account of the covenant made with their father 
Abraham^ and repeated at Sinai^ which in its firft 
and literal fenfe was merely temporal, contributed 
probably to make the more grofs .aiid carnal amongft 
them overlook the doflrine of a future ftate, as at- 
C c 3 tcfted 
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tcftcd cither by reafon or tradition. But when 
their captivity by Nebuchadnezzar^ and other cala- 
mities, rendered this world conteaiptible and bitter 
to them, many, as the Pharifees and EJfenes^ had 
recourfe in earned to this great fource of comfort ; 
whilft others, adhering fervilely to the letter of the 
law, expefted only temporal profperity under a 
viftorious MeJJiah. However, it is not to be doubt- 
ed, but that, before this, good 'fewsy particularly 
fuch as did, or were ready to lay down their lives 
for the fake of religion, had the fupport of this 
belief; and it appears to me, that there are many 
things in the OJd Teftament, which both (hew, 
that the doftrine of a future ftatt was the current 
opinion among the ^ews ; and alfo that i| ' was at- 
tended with far lefs expeftations, than amongft chrif- 
lians ; whence it might eafily be overlooked and 
neglefted by carnal minds, as above noted. Their 
hearts were fet upon temporal profperity, for them- 
felves confidered feparately, for their nation, for their 
poftcrity : all which we muft, however, fuppofe to be 
more fuitable (o their other circumftances, and to 
thofc of the world in general, when the whole of 
things is taken into confideration, than if they 
had had more full and magnificent expeftations after 
death. 

As to the final caufes of the belief of a future 
date amongft mankind, if we fuppofe, that thefe 
are either the better regulation of dates, and the 
public happinefs, or the private happinefs of each 
individual, they would be drong arguments for the 
divine bertevolence, and conlequently for a future 
date ; even though it be fuppofed, that the efficient 
caufe was only the invention of thofe men, who 
faw that this doArine would be ufeful publicly and 
privately. For God muft, at lead, have permitted 
this 5 according to the dodlrine of thefe papers,* mud 
have caufed it. 

But, 
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But, without entering .into ^ this examination of 
the efficient or final caufes, we may affirm, that 
the mere general prevalence of the dodtrine of a 
future ftate is of itfelf a ftrong prefumption of its 
truth. IfitbetruCj it is natural, i.e. analogous to 
other things, to fuppofe that we fhould have fome 
general expcdacion of it, jufl: as in other cafes, 
where we are nearly concerned; alfo that as man-- 
kind advance in knowledge and fpiritudity by the 
advanced age of the world, this do6trine fhould 
be more and more opened to them. Now this is the 
fa£c; the doftrine of a future ftate has, from the 
firft memory of thirigs in the poftdiluvian world, 
been thus perpetually opened more and more. 
Therefore, e cmoerjo^ it is probable, that the doc- 
trine itfelf is true. 

It may be objeftcd to fome of the arguments here 
alleged for a future ftate, that they are applicable 
to brutes; and therefore that they prove too much. 
To this we may anfwer, that the future exiftcnce of 
brutes cannot bo difproved by any arguments,, as 
fer as yet appears: let therefore ihofe which favour 
it be allowed their due weight, and only that. There 
are, befidcs thofe common to all animals, many 
which are peculiar j to man, and thofe very forcible 
ones. We have therefore much ftronger evidence 
for our own future exiftcnce than for that of brutes ; 
which, again, is a thing very analogous to our cir* 
cumftances. It is fomething more than mere cu- 
riofity, that makes benevolent perfons concerned 
for the future welfare of the brute creation ; and yet 
they have fo much to do nearer home, for them- 
felves, and their relatives, by way of preparation for 
a future ftate, that it would be a great mifufe of 
time to dwell upon fuch foreign fpeculations. 

The doftrine of tranfmigration may be confi- 

' dered as an argument for the future exiftcnce of 

all animals in one view; though a moft pernicious 

C c 4 corruption 
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corruption of ch^ practical doctrine of a future ft^te 
in another. " 

It may farther be objeded to fome part of the 
foregoing rcafoning," that the deftru^ion of vege- 
tables in ib /nany various ways, that few, relatively 
fpeaking, come to perfection, with the many irregu- 
larities of the natural work), (hews that God does 
not, in fad, bring all bis works to perfe^ion* I 
anfwer, that if vegetable life be not attended with 
fenfation (and we do not at all know, that it is), 
(bis, with infinite other pha^omena of a like kind^ 
may be no irr^ularity at all. The inanimate world 
may, according to the prefent conftitution of things, 
however irregular that may feem to us, fervej, in the 
bed pofljble manner, to pronK)te the happineCs of 
the animate. We are apt to eftimate maturity ia 
natural produdions according to very narrow rela- 
tive confiderations* But, in truth, that herb or 
fruit is nature, which has anfwered its ' end in re« 
fped of animal life, the fupport, for inftance^ of a 
peculiar fct of in(e£ts; arid« if th(^ p^ticks of ioanir 
mate matter thus pafs through the bodies of vege- 
tables and animals in an endlefs revolution, thfy may 
perform all the offices intended by God : or he nwy 
have fitted them for infinite other uies and offices, of 
which we know nothing. 

But if vegetables have fenfatton, which may in* 
deed be a fpeculation very foreign to us, but is 
what we cannot difprove, then vegetables may be 
provided f6r in the fame manner as animals. Or> 
if we fuppofe the argument to fail here, ftill ani- 
jDals, /. e. thofe allowed by ail to be fo, may live 
hereafter, though no vegetables do identically, and 
few according to the ordinary courie of propagation 
by their feeds or (hoots : or the argiiment may fail 
in lefpcct of brute animals, and extend to man 
alone. 

PROP. 
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PROP. Lxx5fe:vii. 

fbf Cbriftian Revelation givei us an atyblute jfffurance 
of a future State. 

That the reader may fee more fuHy the degree 
of evidence afforded by the fcriptures to this moft 
important doftrinej I will here n^ake the following 
obfervatioQS. 

Firft, then, A. future ftatc is the plain and exprefs 
doftrine of the New Teftament, in the obvious 
and liceral fenfe of the words. It reds therefore 
upon the authority of the revelation itfelf. pence 
aU the miracles of Chrift and his apoftles, and, by 
confequf nee, of Mofes and the prophets, all the pro- 
phecies of the fcriptures, whofe accompUfhment is 
already paft, and vifible to us, become pledges and 
atteftations of the truth of this dodrtne. We can- 
not fbppofe, that God would have g'tven fuch powers 
and evidences, as muft necefTarily propagate and 
eftablifh this do6b:ine, was it not true. For this is the 
grand, and, as wie may &y, the only doflrine of the 
New Teftament, and even of the Old, when inter- 
pret;.ed by the New^ as it ought to be. 

And, as this is the moft convincing evidence 
even to philofophical perfons, fo it is almoft the 
only one which can zSt& and iatisfy the vulgar. 
But indeed what reiburce can any man have in 
things above bis capacity, beftdes refting on thofe 
who have evidently more power, knowledge, and 
goodnefs, than himfclf, who have worked miracles, 
foretold things to come, preached and praflifed 
righteoufnefs ? 

All the miracles of both the Old and New Tefta^ 
ment were performed by Chrift in effe6b, i. e. by his 
power and authority. He therefore muft be able 

to 
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to prdbre us from perilhiog utterly ; and the pre- 
didioos of future fta^ in this world, which God 
gave to him, and he to his fervaot John and others, 
both before and after his coming, fhew by their 
accooiplifliment, that aU bis other predi&ions, and 
efpecially the great one of a refurre&ion to life 
eternal, will alfo be accomplifhed in due tioic. 

Secondly, The perfons brought back to life agato 
in the Old and New Tcftaments, and, above ail, 
the refurreftion of Chrift himfelf, have a great ten- 
dency to ftrengthen the foregoing argument, and 
to remove all our doubts, fears, and jealouiics, 
concerning the reality of a future ftate. The fame 
may be faid of the hiftories of Enoch and Elijah^ 
and of the appearance of Mofes and Elyab at Chrift's 
transfiguration. As there are no footfteps back 
again from the grave tolife, our imagination daggers, 
and our faith (lands in need of a fenfible, as well as 
a rational fupport. 

Thirdly, The great readincfs of the prophets and 
apoftles, and of other good Jews and Cbriftians after 
their example^ to fufier death for the fake of their 
refigion, is a lingular comfort and encouragement 
to us. We are fure from hence, that they believed 
a future ftate themfelvcs; and they could not but 
know whether or no they had the power of work- 
ing miracles, had feen Chrift after his death, had 
received divine communications, &c. They muft 
therefore have been poffeffed of thefc undeniable 
evidences for a future ftate; they could neither 
be deceived themfelves in this matter, nor deceive 
others. 

Fourthly, The whole hiftory and inftitutions of 
the Jewijh people, when interpreted by chriftianity, 
are types and prophecies of a future ftate. And 
here the Old and New Teftaments confirm and 
illuftrate each other in the ftrongeft manner: and 
the Old Tcftamcnt, when interpreted by the New, 

beconnes 
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beoomes entirely fpiritual, and equally cxpreflivc, 
with the New, of the doftrincof a future ftate. It 
may be obferved of the Pfalms particularly, that the 
fpiritual interpretation is to us, in the prefent times, 
more eafy and natural upon the whole, than the 
literal and temporal one. 

Fifthly, If we compare what was advanced above, 
concerning the elementary infinitefimal body, y^ith 
the fcripturc doftrine of the refurreftion of the body> 
and particularly with St. Paul*% account of it, i Cor. 
XV. there ^ will appear (bch a harmony and coinci- 
dence between the evidences from rcafon and thofe 
from fcripturc, as will greatly confirm both. 

PROP. LXXXVIII. 

The Rewards and Punijbmenis of a future Ufe will far 
exceed the Happinefs and Mifery of this, both in De- 
gree and Duration. 

Here I will Brfl: confider the fuggeftions of the 
light of realbn ; fecondly, the declarations of the 
fcriptures. 

Firft, then. As man appears, according to the 
light of reafon, to be in a progreflive ftate, it may be 
conjectured, or even prcfumed, that the rewards and 
punilhments of a future life will exceed that happi- 
nefs and mifery, which are here the natural conJe- 
quences of virtue and vice. However, the light of 
reafon is not clear and certain in this point : neither 
can it determine, whether the happinefs and mifery 
of the next life will be pure and unmixed, or no. It 
may indeed Ihew, that each man will receive accord- 
ing to his deferts ; but then, fince there is no pure 
virtue or vice here, fince alfo there may be room 
for both virtue and vice hereafter, the rewards and 
puhifhments of the next life may fucceed each other 
at (hort intervals, as in the preient : or, if we adopt 

the 
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the nlccbanical fyftem throughout, then we can only 
hope and prefume, that God will ultintately nuke 
the happinefs 6f each individual -to outweigh his mi- 
fcry, finitely or infinitely 5 and (hall be entirely un- 
certainj whether or no, at the expiration of this lifcj 
we ihall pafs into another, in like manner, che- 
quered with happinefs and mifery : and thus one of 
the principal motives to virtue and piety would be 
loft. 

It is true indeed, that die heathens had their Efy- 
fium and Tartarus i but then thefe dodrines were 
probably the corrupted remains of fome tradition- 
ary revelation; and fo contribute to (Irengthen the 
real doftrine of the Scriptures on this head, which 
I am to fet forth in the next place. 

The fcriptures then reprcfent the ftate of the good 
hereafter, as attended with the pureft and greateft 
happinefs ; and that of the wicked as being exqui- 
fitely and eternally miferable. And though the words 
tranflatcd eternal and for every in the Old and New 
T^eftaments, do not fecm to ftand for an abfolute me- 
taphyfical infinity of duration, as we now term it, yet 
they certainly import a duration of a great relative 
length, and may import any long period of time, 
(hort of an abfolute etefniry. The fcriptures there- 
fore, in their declarations Concerning the degree and 
duration of future rewards and punifhments, lay be- 
fore us the ft rongeft .motives to obedience; fuch as, 
if duly confidcrcd, would roufe and alarm our hopes 
and fears, and all our faculties, to the utmoft ; 
excite to the moft earneft prayers; and mortify in- 
ftantly to the things of this world. 

Now, though reafon cannot difcover this to us, 
or determine it abfolutely, as juft now remarked; 
yet it approves it, when difcovercd and determined 
previoufly. At leaft, it approves of the pure and 
indefinite happinefs of the good, and acquiefces in 
the indefioite punilhment of the wicked. For we 

always 
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fccm ready to expcft a ftate of pure holineft and hap- 
pine6 from the infinite perfeftion of the Deity; and 
yet the prefent mixture of happincfe with ^nifery, and 
of virtue with vice, aMb any future degree of vice 
and nnifery, may be reconciled to infinite perfeftioo 
and benevolence, upon fuppofition that they be finally 
overpowered by their oppofites : or, if we cpnfuk the 
drftates of the moral fenfe alone, without entering 
into the hypothcfis of mechanifm, the pure mifery of 
th^ wicked, under certain Kmitaiions as to degree 
and duration, may be reconciled to the mercy of 
God, and will be required by his juftice. But the 
moral fenfe was certainly intended to warn us con- 
cerning futurity. 

It will hot be improper here to remark, that the 
fcriptures favour our fir ft notions concerning pure vir- 
tue and happinefs, by the rhcntion of a paradifiacal 
ftate, as the original one, in which man was placed \ 
and by reprefcnting our future happinefs, as a refto- 
ration to this ftate. They take notice therefore of 
that greateft of all difficulties, the introduftion of evil 
into the worlcs of an infinitely benevolent Being; 
and by afcribing it to fin, the thing which is moft 
oppofite to God, raife an expefbatibn, that it muft be 
entirely ovcrcon^e at laft. 



PROP. LXXXIX. 

// is probabU^ that the fulmrt Hapfitufs rf the Good 
will be of a fphritual Nature ; but the future Mijsrf 
of the Wicked may be both corporeal and mental. 

These are points in which the fcriptures hav« 
not beeiy explicit. It is therefore our duty to bewail 
of vain curiofity, and to aroi ourfclves with a deep 
humility. We are not judges, what degree of know- 
ledge is moft fttitcd to our condition. That there 

will 
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will be a foiure ftate ac .aU> has not been difcovered^ 
with certaioty, to a great pan of mankind ; and we 
may obienre in general, that God conceab from us 
all particular things of a diftant nature, and only 
gives us general notices of thole that are near; and 
tometin^es not even fo much as this, where a pecu- 
liar duty, or deGgn of providence, requires other* 
wife. However, as we are obliged to read and one* 
ditate upon the fcriptures, to examine ogr own na- 
tures, and ro compare them wich the fcriptures, we 
feem authorized to make fome inquiry into this high 
and interefting point. 

Now tc appears from the foregoing theory, as 
well as from other methods of reafoning, that the 
love of Godi and of his creatures, is the only point, 
in which man can reft ; and that the firft, being ge- 
nerated by means of the laft, does afterwards purify, 
exalt, and comprehend it. In like manner, the 
fcriptures place our ultimate happinefs in finging 
praifes to God, and the Lamb; in becoming one 
with God, and members of Chrift, and. of each 
other; which phrafes have a remarkable agreement 
with the foregoing deduftions from reaibn : and we 
feem authorized to conclude from both together, 
that the future happinefs of the bleffed will confift 
in contempladng, adoring, and loving God ; in 
obeying his commands ; and, by fb doing, minifter- 
ing to the happinefs of others; rejoicing in it, and 
being partakers of it. 

It feems probable alfo, both from fome pafTages 
of the fcriptures, and from the analogy of our natures, 
that our attachments to dear friends and relations, 
for whom we are not to Jorrow as they that have no 
bope^ and our efteem and afFedion for eminently 
pious perfons in former ages, for Abraham, Ifaac, 
and Jacob, and the fpirits of other jufl men modi 
perfeBy will ftill fiibfift on our arrival at the true 
mount Sion, and the heavenly Jeru/alem. 

It 
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It, may be conjcfturcd farther, that the glorified 
body will not be capable of pleafures that may be 
called corporeal^ in the fame fenfe as the prefent 
bodily pleafutes are i but only (erve as the eye and 
ear do to fptritual religious perfons, u e. be a mere 
inftrument and inlet td the refined pleafures of bene- 
volence and piety. 

Is it not probable^ that this earthy air, &c. will 
continue to be the habiutions of the blefled? It feems 
to me, that a very wonderful agreement ' between 
philofophical difcoveries, and the fcriptures, will ap- 
pear hereafter, Sonne inftances, and nnany hints, of 
this agreement may be feen in Mr. Whifton\ works. 
Only let us always remember, that we mud think 
and fpeak upon the things of another world, much 
more imperfeftly than children do concerning the 
pleafures, privileges, and occupations of manhood. 

With refpcft to the puniftiments of the wicked in 
a future ftate, we may oblerve, that thefe may be 
corporeal, though the happinefs of the blefled fhould 
not be fo. For fenfuality is one great pait of vice, 
and a principal fource of it. It may be necefiary 
therefore, that adtual fire fhould feed upon the ele- 
nnencary body, and whatever elfe is added to it after 
the tefurredion, in order to burn out the flains of 
fin. The elementary body may alfo perhaps bear 
the a£lion of fire for ages, without being defboyed, 
like the cafut mortuum or terra damnoia^ of the 
chennifts. For this terra damnata remains after the 
calcination of vegetable and animal fubfiances by in- 
tenfe and long continued fires. The deftruftion of 
this world by fire, fpoken of both in the fcripttires, 
and in many profane writings, the phasnomena of 
comets, and of the fun and fixed flars, thofe vaU 
bodies of fire, which burn for ages, the great quan- 
tity of fulphureous matter contained in the bowels of 
the earth, the deftruftion of Sodom and Gomorrah by 
fire and brimftone, alluded to in the New Tcftament, 

the 
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the rcprcfrntarion of future pumihment under the 
emblem of the fire of Gebema, and, above all, the 
exprefe paffages of fcripture, in which k .is dcchrcd^ 
that the wicked (hall be puwrfted by fire, ercn ever* 
hfting fire, confirm this pofition concerning the 
corporeal nature of future puniihmcm, as weil as 
give light to one another. 

The fame confiderations confirm the long dura- 
tion of future punifhment. For if the eardi be fiip- 
pofed to be fet on fire, either by the near approach 
of a comet, or by fome general fermentation in its 
own bowds, juft as the deluge was caufcd partly by 
waters from the heavens, partly by thofe of the 
great deep, k may burn for many revolutk>ns, either 
in a planetary or a comctary orbit j and thefc may be 
the ages of ages, fpokcn of in the jffocaly^e. Far- 
ther, if the duration of Chrift's reign upon earth 
for a ihoufand years be eftimated, as interprctcfs 
have with apparent reafon eftimated other durations 
in the prophcrical writings, by putting a day for a 
year, then will this reign continue for 360,000 
years. And fince it appears to be previous to the 
punifhment in the lake of fire, and limited, whereas 
that puniftiment is to endure for ages of ages, that is, 
for an indefinitely long period of time, one may 
perhaps conjefture, that this punifhment is to be of 
longer duration than the reign of Chrift upon earth 
for 360,000 years. But thcfe things are mere con- 
jeAures. God has not been pleafed to difcover the 
kind, degree, or duration of future punifhment in 
explicit terms. However, the facrcd writings con* 
cur every where wkh the voice of reafon in alarm- 
ing us to the utmoft extent of out faculties, Icfl we 
come into that place of torment. The punifbments 
threatened to the body politic of the Jews have fallen 
upon it ift the heavieft and moft exemplary manner. 
The Jewsy confidercd as a body politic, have now 
been in a ftate of fufFcring, without any interval 

of 



of reiaxatioo, for almoft feventeen h^rcd years; 
during which timp they have heea liHe C^m, the fi\^, 
brother, who flew Jbely becaufe he w^s wprt righte* 
ous than himfelf, and. his facrigce more acceptaibile 
than his awn, fugitives and vagabonds ov^r the fsj^^e 
of the earth : they have been pcrfccuied and flain 
every where, having the ipdclible mark of circum- 
cifion fet upon them, to which they ftill adhere moft 
^^^aciouflvr ^d \vhi9h (v($ be^n a principal means of 
preventing their ^^oft^tiziog from their own religion, 
after they grow up to adult ^^ And this may fcrve 
as a type and evidence of the certainty and greatnefs 
of future punii^itnent, ibcwipg that it will be greater, 
an4 noore l^ing, than tiuQri^n fbrelight coul4 poffibly 
h^ve conjeAurf d » }uft as their final reftpratioD feems 
to prcfage the i^naj redemption and faVvation of the 
ipoft wicked. Aod iherefofc, according to that 
earci^ft and affed^ionat^ admopition of ojur Sa,viaur, 
Ba thai haib ears to h^ar^ let him bear. 

B;ut if the punifhments of another wo^ld fl^ould be 
CQrppreat in (ome meafure, there is ftill the greateft 
re4^n to believe, that they will be fpiritual alfo; and 
that by fei6Ihne&, anpbiMon, malevolence^ e^vy, 
revenge, ccMelty, profaneqefs, nnurmuring againft 
God^ iiifidelity, and btafphemy, men wiU become 
tormentors to themfclves, and to each other; de- 
ceive, and be deceived ; infatuate, and be infatua^d ; 
fo as not to be able to repent, and turn to God, till 
the appointed time comes, if that ftiould ?Yer be. 

But we are not to fuppofe, that the degree, pro- 
bably not the duration of future punifliment, corpo- 
real qr mental, will be the fanne to all. It may alio 
perhaps be* that there may be fome alleviating cir- 
ci^^nftances, or even fome admixture of happineG. 
Only the fcriptures do not authorize any (uch con- 
jeftures i and therefore we ought to proceed with the 
ucmofl: caution, left we lead our£rlves or others into 
a fatal miftake. And indeed, if the happinefs of 
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the bleilcd be pure and unmixed, as the fcripturcs 
feem to declare, and realbn to hope, then may the 
mifery of the wicked be unmixed alfo. Ncverthc- 
kfs, fince the goodnefs of God has no oppofite^ 
analogy does not here require chat conclufion. 

PROP. XC. 

// Jeems probable^ that the Soul will remain in a Siate 
of Inailivify, though perhaps not of InfenftbUityy from 
heath to the ReJurreSion. 

Some religious perfons feem to fear, left by allow- 
ing a ftace of infenfibility to fucceed immediately 
after death, for fome hundreds, or perhaps thoufaods 
of years, the hopes and fears of another world ihould 
be Icflcned. But we may affirm, on the contrary^ 
that they would be increafcd thereby. For time, 
being a relative thing, ccafes in refpeft of the foul, 
when it ceafes to think. If therefore we admit of a 
ftate of infenfibility between death and the refur- 
reftion, thefe two great events will fall upon two 
contiguous moments of time, and every man enter 
dire£tly into heaven or hell, as foon as he departs 
out of this world, which is a moft alarming conGder- 
ation. 

That the foul is reduced to a ftate of inadivity 
by the depofition of the grofs body, may be con- 
jectured from its entire dependence upon the grois 
body for its powers and facukies, in the manner ex- 
plained in the foregoing part of this work. It feems 
from hence, that neither the elementary body, nor 
the immaterial principle, which is generally fuppofed 
to prefide over this, can exert themfelves without a 
fet of luitable organs. And the fcriptures of the 
New Teftament,* by fpeaking of the rcfurredion of 
the body as fynonymous to a future life, favour this 
conjefture. There are alfo many paffages in the Old 
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Teftamenr, and* fome in the New, which intimate 
death to be a ftate of reft, filcnce, flecp, and 
inadtivity, or even /of infenfibility. However, there 
are other paflages of fcripture, which favour the 
oppofite'corijcdure. h. feems alfo, that motion, 
and confcquently perception, nnay not ceafe entirely in 
the elementary body after death 5 juft as in the feeds 
of vegetables there * is probably fome fmall inteftinc 
motbn kept up, during winter, fufficicnt to preferve 
Kfc, and the power of vegetation, on the return of 
the fpring. And thus the good may be in a ftate of 
reft, tranquiHity and happinefs, upon the whoJe 
rather pleafant than painful, and the wicked in a con- 
trary ftite. Some imperfeftly good pcrfons may affb 
receive what remains of the hccei&ry purification, 
during the interyaV between death and the rcfur- 
redion. Andj upon the whole, we may gucfs, that 
though ^he foul may not be in an infcnfible ftate, yet 
it will be' m A paffive one, fomewhat refembling a 
dream ; and not exert any great atStivity till the refur- 
redtion, being perhaps roufcd to this by the fire of 
the conflagration. For analogy frems tp intimate, 
that the f cfurreftion will be effefted by means ftriftly 
natural. And thus every man may rife in h?s own 
order, agreeably to the words of St. ViiuL 

However, let it be remembered, that all our notions 
concerning the intermediate ftate are mere conjedtures. 
It may be a ftate of abfolute infenfibility on one hand, 
or of great adlivity oa the other. The fcriptures arc 
not explicit in this matter, and natural reafon is utterly 
unequal to the tafk of determining in it. I have juft 
hinted a middle opinion, as being nrK>fe plaufible per- 
haps than either extieme. Such inquiries and difqui- 
fitions may a little awaken the mind, and withdraw it 
from^he magical influences of this world : and, if the 
children of this world finfd a pleafurc and advantage 
in ruminaiing upon their views and defigns in it, much 
morcJmay the children^ of another world, by making 
that the fubjeft of their meditations and inquiries. 

D d 2 SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 

OF THE TERMS OF SALVATION. 



We have feen in the foregoing (edion the greatne(s 
of the rewards and punifhments of a future life. Now 
this is a point of infinite importance to us to be prac- 
tically and duly confidered. It is of infinite prafti- 
cal importance to come within the terms of falvation 
at the day of judgment. Though all God's creatures 
fliould ' be made happy at laft indefinitely, yet (till 
there is in the way in which we do, and muft, and 
ought to conceive of thefe things, an infinite pradical 
dijQ^rence, whether at the refurreftion we enter into 
the new Jerujalem^ and the kingdom of heaven^ or whe- 
ther we be cafl into the lake (f fire^ whofe fmoke of- 
cendetb up for ever and ever. Let us inquire therefore, 
what are the terms of falvation after this (bort life is 
ended, i. e. what degree of purity and perfection is . 
required of us here, in order to be refcued from the 
miferies of another world, and advanced into the glo- 
rious manfions of the blcfTed. 



PROP. XCI. 

// follows from the foregoing Theory of our inte/leffual 
Pleqfuref and Pains, that the Bulk of Mankind are 
not qualified for pure unmixed Happinefs. 

I For the bulk of mankind are by no means fo he 

/advanced in felf-annihilation, and in the love of God, 

/and of his creatures in aqd through him, as appears, 

I from the tenor of the foregoing obfervations, to be ' 

I required for the attainment of pure happinefs. There 

arc 
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are few, eren in chriftian countries^ that to much as 
know what the true religion and purity of the heart 
isi at leaft, that attend to it with care and earneft- 
nefs, and in pagan countries ftill fewer by fan How 
exceedingly few then muft that little flock be, whofe 
wills are broken and fubje£ted to the divine will, ^ 
who delight in happinefs wherever they fee it, who | 
look upon what concerns themfelves with indiffer- 
enee, and are perpetually intent upon their Father's 
bufinefs, in any proper fehfe of thefe words ! And 
as experience (hews us, that men are not carried from 
worldly-mindednefs to heavenly -mindednefs, nor ad- 
vanced from lower degrees of the hft to higher in 
general, but by pafTing through pain and forrow; fo 
there is the greateft reafon from the mere light of 
nature to apprehend, that the bulk of mankind 
muft fuffer after death, before they can be qualified 
for pure and fpiritual happinefs. If what we have 
felt here does not cure us of fcnfuality, felfiOinefs, 
and malevolence, th^re is the greateft reafon from 
analogy to apprehend, that feverer punifhments will 
be applied hereafter for that purpofe. 



PROP. XCII. 

// follows from the Declarations of the Scriptures, ibat 
the Bulk of Mankind are not qualified for the Man- 
fions of the Bleffed. 

For, according to the fcriptures, the gate that 
leadetb to life is ftrait, and there are few who find it, 
even though they feek to enter in. The righteouf- 
nefs of the Scribes and Pharifees, of the forma] 
profeiTors, who yet are no adulterers, extortioners, 
&c. will nor be in anywife fufficient. Many are 
calledy and but /ftn chofeni and, agreeably hereto, 
the firft fruitSj which are a fcripture type of the 
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chofen or deft, are finall in comparifon of the 
lump. In like manner, the Jews are few in com- 
parifon of the Gentiles; the 144,000 in compa- 
rifoh of all the tribes j the I/raeliteSy in compari- 
fbn of all Jirabam*$ feed ; Elijak, and the 7000 
in comparifon of the pricfts and worfhippers of Baal. 
Thus alfo Noaby and his family, alone, were pre- 
fcrved at the deluge $ and of the ffraelites a rem- 
nant only is favcd, whilft the reft are rejcdted. And 
the reafon of this fmallncfs of the eleft, the thing 
here typified, appears from the conditions. For 
we muft take up our crofs daily, hate father and 
mother, and even our own lives, elfe we cannot 
be Chrift's difciples. We cannot ferve God and 
mammon together. We muft feek the kingdom of 
God, and his righteoufnefs, firft; hunger and thirft 
after it; and leave all to follow Chrift. We rouft 
be born again, /. e. have quite new difpofidons, 
and take pleafure in works of piety and charity, 
as we formerly did in ienfual enjoyments, in ho- 
nour and proBt; we muft be transformed by the 
renewal of our minds, walk according to the fpi- 
rir, have our hearts in heaven, and do all to the 
glory of God. We muft pray always; rejoice in 
tribulation ; count all things as dung in compari- 
fon of the knowledge of Chrift, and him crucified ; 
clothe the naked, feed the hungry, vifit the fick, 
preach the gofpel in all nations. If there be ftrife 
or vain-glory, fchifms or divifions, amongft us, we 
are ft ill carnal. If there be wrath, clamour, cvil- 
fpeaking, coveloufnefs, we cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God. If we govern not our tongues; we 
deceive ourfelves; our religion is vain. The luft 
of the flefti, the luft of the eye, and the pride 
of life, are inconfiftcnt with the love of the Father, 
/. e. with happineft, with freedom from tormenting 
fear. Though we give ail our goods to feed 
the poor, and our bodies to be burnt, even ibflfcr 

martyrdom. 
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martyrdom, it profitcth nothing, unlefs we have 
that charity, that love, which fcekcth not her own, 
but rcjoiceth in the truth, &c. i. e. unlefs we become 
indifferent to ourfelves, and love God, and his truth, 
glory, and goodnefs, manifefted in his creatures, 
alone. This world, with the bulk of its inhabitants, 
is all along in fcripture rcprefented as doomed to de- 
ftruflion, on account of tbe degeneracy, idolatry, wick- 
cdnefs, which every where 'prevail in it. The true 
Jews and chriftians are a feparate people, in the world, 
not of the world, but bated and perfecuted by it^ 
becaufe they ihine as lights in the midji of a crooked 
and fervetfe generation^ which cannot bear the light, 
&c. 8z:c. for it would be endlcfs to tranfcribe texts 
to this purpofe. If a man has but courage to fee and 
acknowledge the truth, he will find the fame doftrine 
exprefled or implied in every part of the Bible. 

PROP. XCIII. 

^0 apply the foregoing BoSlriney as well as we cany to 
the real Circumfiances of Mankind. 

Here we may obferve, Firft, That, left the beft 
of men, in confidering the nurpber and greatnefs of 
their (ins, and comparing them with the purity of 
the fcripture precepts, and the pcrfedlion of God, 
(hould not dare to look up to him with a filial 
truft and confidence in him, left their hearts (hould 
fail, Chrift our Saviour is fent from heaven, God 
manifeft in the flefh, that whofoever believeth in 
him fhould not perifh, but have everlafting life; 
that, though our fins be as fcarler, they fiiould by 
him,* by means of his fufferings, and our faith, be 
made as white as wool ; and the great punifhment, 
which muft otherwife have been infii£ted upon us 
according to what we call the courfe of nature, be 
averted. Faidi then in Chrift the righteous will fup- 
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ply the place of that rightcpilfncfs, and finldTs per- 
fe6lion, to which we cannot attain.' 

Secondly, And yet this faith docs not make void 
the law, and ftrift conditiotf^, above defcribed ; but, 
on the contrary, eftablifties thefB. For n6 man can 
have this faith in Chrift, btit he who comt>lics with 
the conditions. To have a fcnfe of our fins, to be 
humble and contrite, and itt this ftate of mind to 
depend upon Chrift as the mediator between God 
and man, as aUe and willing to fave us, which is 
true faith, argues fuch a difpofitton, as will (hew 
itfelf in works. And if our faith falls Ihort of this, 
if it docs not overcome the world, and fliew itfelf 
by works, it is of no avail \ it is like that of 
the devils, who beliiTQe and trefhhle. Men rtiull 
labour therefore after this faith as much as K^fter any 
other chriftian grace, or rather as much as after 
all the others; elfe they cannot obtain it. For it 
contains all the other chriftian graces ; and we can 
never know, that we have it, but by our having the 
chriftian graces, which are its fruits* 

Thirdly, Hence it follows, that a mere afltirance, 
or ftrong perfuafion, of a man's own falvation, is 
neither a condition, nor a pledge of it. The faith 
above defcribed %s\ and fo are all other chriftian graces, 
love, fear, truft^ repentance, regeneration, &c. when 
duly advanced and improved, fo as to beget and 
perfefk each other. But there is great reafon to 
fear, both from the foregoing theory of the human 
mind, and from plain experience, that fuch a 
ftrong perfuafion may be generated, whilft meo 
continue in many grofs corruptions; and that e(|)e- 
ci^lly if they be firft pcrfuaded, that this ftrddg 
perfuafion or afiurance of falvation is a condition 
and pledge of it, and be of fanguine tempers. For^ 
if ihcy be of fearful and melancholy ones, a contrary 
efteA may be expected. All this appears ftom the 
foregoing theory of affent and dilfcnt. Eagpr dc- 

fires 
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fires zrt attended with hope in the fangume, the vain- 
glorious, and the fclf- conceited -, and this hope, as it 
increafes, t*conrics a comfortable affu ranee and per- 
fuafion, drawing to itfdf by degrees the inward Ten- 
timents, that attend upon affent. On the contrary, 
eager defires in tht fcmpulous, fuperftitious, and 
dejefted, end in fear and diffent. But if this dejec- 
tion fliould pafs into the oppofitc Rate, then the 
anxious diffidence may at once, as it were, pafs into 
its oppofite, a joyful perfuafion. 

But the chief thing to be obferved here is, that the 
fcriptures no where make an aflurance of falvation the 
condition or pledge of it. Unlefs therefore it could 
be (hewn to be included in faith, love, fear, and other , 
fcripture conditions, the dodrine of aflurance, as it 
fcems to be taught by fomc- perfons, cannot be jufti- 
fied by the fcriptures. But all the chriftian graces 
may exift without an explicit aflurance of, or even 
reflexion upon, a man's own falvation ; and fear, in 
particular, does not adnnit of this aflurance. At the 
iame time it ought to be remembered, that all a£ts 
of faith, love, trufl, gratitude, exercifed towards God, 
leave peace and comfort in the mind \ and that the 
frequent meditation upon the joys of another life, as 
our hope and crown, will' excite us powerfully to 
obedience. We ought therefore to labour and pray 
mod earneflly for the perpetual increafc of the hope 
of falvation j yet waiting patiently for it, if it fliould 
be delayed through bodily indifpofition, or any other 
caufe. 

Fourthly, If it be aflced, where the privilege and 
advantage of faith lies, fince wotks are neceflary alfo, 
according to the foregoing account of it ; I anfwer, 
Firft, That the righteoufnefs and fufferings of Chrift, 
wjth Our faith in them, are neceflary to fave us 
from our fins, to enable us to perform our im- 
perfeft righteoufnefs ; and, Secondly, That faith 
is propofed by the fcriptures as the means appoint- 
V ed 
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cd by God for rendering imperfc6t righteoufoefs 
equivalenCj in his fights to perfed, and even of 
Ccansforming it into perfedt, as foon as we are freed 
from that body of flefh and deach, which wars 
againft the law of our minds. And, as faith thus 
improves righteoufnefs, fo every degrije of righteouf- 
nefs is a proportional preparative for faith; and^ if 
it does not produce faith, will end in fclf-rigbteouf- 
nefs, and Satanical pride. 

Fifthly, If it be alleged, in favour of the dodrine 
of juftification by faith alone, and exclulively of 
works, that if the greateft finner Ihould, in the 
midft of his fins and impieties, ftop at once, and, 
with a deep fenfe of them, earneftly defire forgivetaefs 
of God through Chrift, Hrmly believing in him as 
his faviour, we cannot fuppole, that God would 
reje6t him ; I anfwer, that this deep fenfe of fin, 
this earneft prayer, and firm belief, are things not 
to be attained in a fliort fpace of time, according to 
the ufual courfe of nature. A (inner cannot be (top- 
ped at all in the career of his (ins, but by fufiering; 
and there may indeed be a degree of fuffering (b 
great, as to work the due contrition in any given 
fhort interval of time, according to the courfe of 
nature. But it does not appear from experience^ 
that an effc£tual reformation is generally wrought 
in great Tinners by common calamities, nor even by 
very fevere ones ; though the fuflFering, one may 
hope, is not loft ; but will here or hereafter manifeft 
its good efFefts* However, fome few there are, 
who, recovering from a dangerous (icknefs, or other 
great afflidlion, (hew that their change of mind was 
of a permanent nature; that they were made new 
creatures I and that they had a real pradticai faith, 
fuificient to overcome the world, generated in them. 
Now, fuch a faith, though it have not time to 
evidence itfclf by works, will undoubtedly be ac- 
cepted 
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cepted by God; fince he knows^ that time alone 19 
wanting. 

Sixthly, It will be aflccd then, What arc we to 
do. for thofe unhappy perfons„ who have neglected 
to make ufe of the means of grace in due time, and 
who are feized by fome fatal difeafe in the midft of 
their fins ? I anfwer, that we muft exhort them to 
drive to the utmoft, to pray that they may pray 
with faith, with earneftncfs, with humility, with 
contrition. As far as the dying finner has thefe gra- 
ces, no doubt they will avail him, either to alleviate 
his future . mifery, or to augment his happinefs. 
And it feems plainly to be the dodrine of the fcrip* 
tures, that all that can be done, muft be done 10 
this life. After death we enter into a moft durable 
ftate of happinefs or mifery. We muft here, as 
in all other cafes, leave the whole to pod, who 
judgeth not as man judgeth. Our compaOion is as 
imperfed and erroneous, as our other virtues, efpe- 
cially in matters where we ourfelves are fo deeply 
concerned. The greateft promifes are made to fer- 
vent prayer. Let therefore not only the dying per- 
fon himfelf, but all about him, who ,are thus moved 
with compafliion for him, fly to God in this fo great ' 
diftrefs ; not the leaft devout figh or afpiration can 
be loft. God accepts the widow's mite, and even 
a cup of cold water, when beftowed upon a difciplc 
and reprefentative of thrift. And if the prayer, 
love, faith, 8z:c. either of the finner himfelf, or of 
any one elfe, be fufficiently fervent, he will give 
him repentance unto falvation. But how fhall any 
of us fay this of ourfelves i This would be to 
depend upon ourfelves, and our own abilities, inftead 
of having faith in Chrift alone. 

Thefe awakening confiderations may be thoyght 
to lead to defpair. But the defpair arifing from them 
appears to be infinitely fafer, than that enthufiaftic 
faith^ or rather prefumption, which is fometimes 

the 
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the conicquence of the doftrine of juftification by 
faith alone. If indeed a man's defpair (hould mak^ 
him neglcd G(kl in hi$ laft moments, put away 
the thoughts of his fins, and harden bimielf in a 
carelefs ftupidity with rrfpe^ to his future condition, 
this would be the Word ftate on thi& fide the grave. 
But it is evident, that the foregoing confiderations, 
have no fuch tendency. Where a man is fo terrified, 
that, like David^ his heart fails him, or, like the 
publican, he dares not look up; that he does not 
think himfelf worthy of the hig^ title of the child 
of God, or of admiflion into the kingdcSm of heave/i, 
all thefe emotions, all the agonies bf this kind of 
defpair, have a great tendency to better him, to 
purify and perfect him^ to humble him, to break 
his (hibbofn will ; and, though he fliould not be able 
to pray but by the groanings that' are urmtiirabU^ 
God, who knows the mind of the fpirit, which is 
now working in him a repentance ndt to be repenied 
of^ u e. if thefe groanings be fufficiently earned, witf 
accept him* If they fall (hort of the gofpel terms, 
whatever thefe be, he will, however, be beaten with 
fewer ftripes. And k muft be remembered, that 
the queftion is not whether a man (hall die here 
in apparent peace, fo as to comfort the friends and 
by-nanders under their alarming fenfe of fear for 
themfeives, and compaflion for him, but whether he 
(hall awake in joy or torment. The defpair, which 
arifes from a fear, left our remAinidg difpofition to 
fm be fo great, our faith and love fo weak, and our 
prayer fo languid, as that we do not come up to 
the gofpel terms, is no offence againft the divine 
goodne4. We are to eftimate this goodnefs in its 
particular manifeftations by God's promifes akme; 
anci to do otherwife, would be to open a door to 
all wickednefs, and lead ourfelves into the moft Aual 
miftakes. The fcriptures declare in the moft expiefs 
terms, that works are neceflfary to falvatiom Faith 

is 
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18 never faid to be effeAual, when not attended by 
works i but, on the contrary, the true hith ia em- 
phatically characterized by its producing works* Thi$ 
faith is itfelf a work, as much as any other, the cauft 
and the eflFeft c^ the others, all proceeding from one 
univerfal caufe through Chrift. How then can we 
flatter ourfelves, that a mere ftrong perfuafion or 
aflurance of falvatiori, of the application of Chrift's 
merits to a pnan's felf in particular, will be of any 
avail ? Efpecially fince it is evident, from the nature 
of the nmnd, that fuch a perfuafion may be generated 
in a wicked man -, and alfo from experience, that it 
is fometimes found in fuch. . 

I have here endeavoured to treat this nw>ft impor-* 
tant fubjedt with the greatcft fidelity, and regard to 
truth. God's ways are indeed infinitely above our 
ways, L e. infinitely more merciful in reality, ulti- 
mately, than we can exprefs or conceive. But all 
the threatenings of the fcriptures have been fulfillecl 
hitherto, as well as the promifcs. There is no peace t9 
the wicked. The faith, which removeth mountains, 
availeth nothing without charity. Not he that Jaitb 
unto Chrift, Lordy Lord, i. e. merely applies to him 
for mercy and affiftance, biU be that doth the will of 
God, Jball enter into the kingdom of heaven. And 
we muft not, we cannot, explain away thefe exprefs 
paflages. 

As in the body, fb in the mind, great and lading 
changes are feldom wrought in a fiiort time ; and this 
the hiftory of aflbciation (hews to be theneceflary 
confequence of the connexion between body and 
mind. And yet he who made the blind to fee, the 
lame to walk, the deaf to hear, the lepers clean, and 
the maimed whole, by a word, can as eafily perform 
the analogous things, the antitypes, in the mind. 
But then it is to be obferved, that the bodily changes 
by miracles were not made by our Saviour, except 
in confequence of previous changes in the mind. 

And 
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And thus indeed to bim thai bath fhaU he given, mi 
be jbdl bave more abundantly. Lovc> faith, fear, 
praycfy will carry noen on in a very rapid prc^refs. 
But then the work of regeneration is alr^y ad-* 
vanced in them. It is of infinite confequence not 
to lay a ftumbling-block, or rock of offence, in our 
own way, or in that of other's ; iiot to break tbe Uafi 
commandment^ or teacb otbers Jo to do. Let us not be 
deceived J God is not mocked y wbat a man Jowetb, that 
ftfall be aljo reap. Indignation and wrath, tribulation 
dnd angutjhy muft come upon every foul of man that 
does evil, upon every child of dijobedience. 

Seventhly, It follows from the purity of the fcrip- 
ture precepts, that even the better fort of chriftians 
may be under conGderable uncertainties as to their 
own ftate ; and that in many cafes, as a man grows 
better, and confequendy fees more diftindtly his own 
impurity, he will have greater fears for himfelf, and 
perhaps think, that he grows worfe. Now the final 
cauic of this is undoubtedly, that we may make our 
calling and eleftion fure, and left he that thinketh he 
ftandeth fhould fall. And yet, as wicked perfons, let 
them endeavour ever fo mudi to ftupcfy themfelvcs, 
muft have frequent forebodings of the judgment that 
will be paft upon them at the laft day ; fo good 
perfons will generally have great comforts in the midft 
of their forrows. The fcripture promifes are fo gra-. 
cious and unlimited, the precepts for loving God, 
and rejoicing in him, fo plain and exprefs, and the 
hiftories of God's mercies towards great finners, and 
the great fins of good men, are fo endearing, that 
whoever reads and meditates upon the fcripture cjlaily, 
will find light Jpring up to him in tbe midft of dark-^ 
nejs ; will hope againft hope, i. e. will hope for the 
mercy of God, though he has the greateft doubts 
and fears in relation to his own virtue, faith, love, 
hope ', and fly to him, as his father and favious, for 
that very reafon. This will beget earneft and in- 

cefTant 
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cefianc prayer, a perpetual care not to offend, and 
a reference of all things to God. When (uch a per- 
fon furveys his own adtions, and finds that he does in 
many inftances of thought, word, and deed, govern 
himfelf by the love and fear of God, by a fenfe of 
duty, by the gofpel motives of future reward and 
punilhment, &c. thefe are to him evident marks, 
that the fpirit of God worics with his fpirit; he is 
encouraged to have confidence towards God; and 
this confidence fpurs him on to greater watch^lnef^ . 
and earneftnefs, if he does not dwell too long upon 
it. When, on the other hand, he finds many un- 
mortified defires, and many failings in his belt words 
and adtions, with fome grofs negleds perhaps, or 
even fome tommiflions, this terrifies and alarms him ; 
adds wings to his prayers, and zeal to his endea- 
vours. And it is happy for us, in this world of 
temptations, to be thus kept between hope and fear. 
Not but that very good perfons, who have been con- 
llant and earneft for a long courfe of time, who 
have pafled through fevere trials, who live, as the 
firft chriflians did, in perpetual apprehenfions of 
fufierings and death, or who, like their bleffcd Lord 
and Mafter, go about doing good, and preaciiing 
the gofpel to the poor, may be always favoured with 
the fight of the promifed land $ and feveral of thefe 
may date the rife of this happy ftate from fome re- 
markable point in their lives. But there is great 
.danger of being impofed upon here by the wonderful 
fubclety of the natural operations of the mind. 
When a man begins to fancy, that an inward fenti- 
ment, much or long dcfired by him, fuch as the *af- 
furance of his falvacion, has happened or will happen 
to him, this impofes upon his memory by imper- 
ceptible degrees in one cafe; and begets the femi- 
ment itfelf, the aflfurance, in the other. Such a 
factitious afTurance can therefore be no evidence for 
itfeif. It is a mental affedtion, of the fame kind with 

the 
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the reft ; and can Icfs be depended upon, as a teft, 
than plain a£lioos. Merc ideas, and internal feel- 
ings, muft be lefs certain nurks of the prevailing, 
permanent difpofition of our hearts, than the teoor 
of our actions, which is the natural and neccfiary 
fruit of it. And we ought to judge of ourfclves by 
our fruits, as well as of thofe who pretend to be pro* 
pheu. A good tree canmt irmg forth evil fruif, mar 
an evil tree good fruit. Here we may lay our fouo- 
dation, as upon a rock. When indeed this perfua- 
fioo, or aflurance, is the refult of an earneft impartial 
examination into our fruits, and of aur confcience not 
condemning us, it may reafbnably afford confidence 
towards God ; becaufe our confcience was intended 
by God to inform us of our date ; as appears both 
from fcripture and reafon. But a conftant abiblutc 
aflurance, i. e. appearance thereof (for it can be no 
more, till we have elcaped all the hazards of this 
life, and our judge has pafied his fentence upon us 
in another), may be dangerous even to good n^en, 
and render them by infenfible degrees fecure, neg- 
lectful of neceffary duties, and fclf- conceited. How- 
ever, fince a hope, free from all aiixious fears, leeois 
to be often given by God as a comfort in great 
trials, and a reward for behaying well under fuch, 
and perfeyering faithfully, as I obferved juft now; 
we have the greateft encouragement to do and to 
fuffer every thing that God requires of us, to be 
fervent in Jfirit^ f^^^g tbe Lord, to watch and fray 
always, &c. fince we may expedt to obtain this 
hope thereby, and in it an hundred fold for all that 
we give up in thi$ world, as well as everkfting life 
in the world to come. 

And though it be proper to comfort religious per- 
fons under bodily or menul difordcrs, which fill their 
minds with difproportionate fears and fcruples, by in- 
forming them, that a folicitude about our falvation is 
the fure means of obtaining it ; that this afflidion is to 

be 
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be endured with pacience> and confidence in God> as 
much as any othpr ; that it is attended with the fame 
advantages as common affltdions, and alfo with fome 
peculiar to icielf, fuch as putting us upon a thorough 
examination of our hearts $ and that this (evere 
chaftening in the prefent world is the ftrongcft mark, 
that we are loved by God, and therefore (hall be faved 
in the world to come; yet the fame perfons are to 
be admoniflied, that a great degree of fearfulhefs 
and faupulofity often proceeds from fome felf-deceic 
and prevarication at the bottom. There is probably 
fome fccret fin, fome fin that circumvents them more 
cafiiy and frequently than the reft, of which ihcy 
may not perhaps be fully aware, and yet about which 
they have great fofpicions and checks, if they would 
hearken to them fiUly and fairly. They ought there- 
fore, with all eameftncfs and honefty, to dcfire God 
to try and examine them, and to feck the ground of 
their hearts ; and, in confequence of this prayer, to 
fct about it thcmfclves in the prefence of God. And 
if this be neccflary for the fcrupulous and feeble- 
minded, even for the children of God, how much 
more for the carclcfs, voluptuous, profane world ! 
How ought they to be alarmed and exhorted to hear 
the voice of wifdom in the prefent life, during the 
accepted time, lefi fear come upon them as defolation, 
and deftru£lion as a whirlwind! 

LalHy, We may obfcrve, that as undue confidence 
leads to fecurity, and cenfequendy to fuch fins, as 
deftroy this confidence, unlefs we be fo unhappy, as 
to be able to fecal the internal feeling of this confi- 
dence without fufficicnt contrition ; and as the difpro- 
porcionate fearfulncfs, which is its oppofite, begets 
vigilance, and thus deftroys icfelf alfo; whence per- 
fons in the progrcfs of a religious courfe are often 
pairing from one extreme to another ; fo it is difficult 
for ferious perfons, in thinking or fpcaking about the 
terms of falvation, to reft in any particular point ; 
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they are always apt to qualify the lad decifion^ what- 
ever it be^ either with fome alarming cautioOf or 
comfortable fuggeftion, left they Ihould miflead 
chemfelves or others* This \i part of that obfcurity 
and uncertainty, which is our chief guard and fecurity 
in this ftate of probation, and the daily bread of our 
fouls. Let me once more add this neceflary obfer- 
vation, viz. that future eternal happinefs is of in- 
finitely more weight than prefent comfort j and there- 
fore that we ought to labour infinitely more after 
purity and pcrfcdlion, than even after fpiritual de- 
lights. We are only upon our journey through the 
wildernefs.to the land of Canaan ; and, as we cannot 
want manna from day to day for our fupport, it is of 
little concernment, whether we have more delicious 
food. Let us therefore hunger and tbirfi after rigbie- 
oujnejs itfelf } that fo we may firft be filled with it, and 
afterwards, in due time, may obtain that eternal 
weight of glory y which will be the reward of it. 



SECT. 
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SECT, V. 

OP THE FINAL HAPPINESS OF ALL MANKIND IN 
' SOME DISTANT FUTURE STATE, ! 

PROP. XCIV. 

// is frohahle from Reafon that all Mankind will hi 
made happy ultimately. 

For, Firft, It has been pbferved all along in the 
courfe of this work^ that all the evils that befal either 
body or noind in this, ftate, have a tendency to im^ 
prove one or both. If they fail of producing a 
peculiar, appropriated intermediate good effeft, they 
muft^ however, neceflarily contribute to the annihi- 
lation of that felf^ carnal or fpiritual^ grofs or re- 
fined, which is an infuperable bar to our happinefs 
in the pure love of God, and of his works. Now, 
if we reaibn at all concerning a future ftate, it muft 
be from analogies taken from this ; and that we 
are allowed to reafon, that we are able to do it with 
fome juftnefs, concerning a future flate, will appear 
from the great coincidence of the foregoing natural 
arguments for a future ftate, and for the rewards and 
punifliments of it, with what the fcriptures have deli- 
vered upon the fame heads; alfo becaufe a fimrlar 
kind of reafonings in refpe6t of the future flates, 
which fucceed in order from infancy to old age, is 
found to be juft, and to afford many ufeful dire^ions 
and prediftions. We ought therefore to judge, that 
the evils of a future ftate will have the fame ten- 
dency, and Bnal caufe, as thofe of this life, viz. to 
meliorate and perfe6t our natures, and to prepare 
them for ultimate unlimited happinefs in the love 
ef God, and of his works. 

E c 2 Secondly 
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Secondly, The generation of benevolence, by the 
natural and necefTary tendency of our frames, is a 
ilrong argument for the uhinrate happinefs of all 
mankind. It is inconfifteat to fuppofe, that God 
Ihould thus compel us to learn univerfal unlimited 
benevolence $ and then not provide food for it. And 
both this and the foregoing argument feem conclufivc, 
though we fhould not take in ^e divine benevolence* 
They are both fupported by the analogy and uni- 
formity apparent in the creation, by the mutual 
adaptations and correfpondencies of things exifting at 
different times, and in different places: but they 
receive much additional -force from the confideratioo 
of the goodnefs of God, if that be firft proved by 
other evidences j as they are themfclves the ftrongeft 
evidences fo^ it, when taken in a contrary order of 
realbning. 

. And as the benevolence of one part of the creation 
is thus an argument for the happmeft of the other ; 
fo, fince benevolence rs iifelf happinefs, a tendency 
to learn it in any being is alfo an argument for bis 
own happinefs. And, tipon the whole, fince God 
has commanded his beloved fons, the good, to love 
and compaflionate every being, that comes within 
their cognizance, by the voice of their fiatures 
fpeaking within them, we cannot fuppofe, that thefc 
his favourites (to fpeak according to prefcnt ap- 
pearances, and our neceflary conceptions, which 
with this caution is juftifiable) will fail of their 
proper reward in the gratification of this their 
benevolence. 

Thirdly, The infinite goodnefs of God is an ar- 
gument for the ultimate happinefs of all mankind. 
This appears without any particular difcuffion of 
this attribute. But it may not be ami(s for the 
reader juft to review the evidences .^or it above 
exhibited, and their tendency to prove the ultimate 
happinefs of all God's creatures. 

Fourthly^ 
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Fourthly, The infinite happincfs and perfeftion 
of God is an arguo^ent for, and^ as it were, a 
pledge of, the ultimate happinefs and perfedion of 
all his creatures. For thcfc attributes, being infinite, 
muft bear down all oppofition from the quarters of 
mifefy and imperfedlion. And this argument will 
be much ftronger, if we fuppofe (with reverence be 
k fpoken !) any intimate union between God and 
his creatures; and that, as the happinefs of the crea- 
tures arifes fi-om their love and wdrihip of God, (b 
the happinefs of God confifts, (hews icielf, &c. (for 
one does not know how to exprefs this properly} in 
love and beneficence to the creatures. As God is 
prefent every where, knows and perceives every 
thing, he may alfo, in a way infinitely fuperior to our 
comprehenfion, feel every where for all his creatures. 
Now, according to this, it would feenn^ to us, that all 
muft be brought to ultimate infinite happinefs, which 
is, in his eye, prefent infinite happinefs. 

Fifthly, The impartiality of God, in refpeft of all 
his creatures, feems to argue, that, if one be made 
infinitely happy upon the balance, all will be made 
fo. That benevolence, which i.s infinite, muft be 
impartial alfo; muft look upon all individuals, and 
all degrees of happinefs, with an equal eye; muft 
ftand in a relation c^ indifierence to them all. Now 
this is really fo, if we admit the third of the foregoing 
fuppofitions concerning the divine benevolence. If 
all individuals be at laft infinitely happy upon the 
balance, they are fo at prefent in the eye of God, u /. 
he is perfeAly impartial to all his creatures. And 
thus every intermediate finite degree of mifcry, 
how great foevcr, may be confiftent with the impar- 
tiality of God. But to fuppofe, before the creatures 
A and B exifted, that A was made by God to be 
eternally happy, and B made to be eternally miferabie, 
feems as irreconcileable to God's impartiality, as to 
his bcnevofence. That botli ftiould be made for 

E e J eternal 
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eternal and infinite happinef$, one to enjoy it in one 
way, the other in another, one by paffing through 
much pain, the other by paffing through little or 
perhaps none, one by an acceleration in one period 
of his exiftence, the other in another, &€• &c. is 
perfeftly confident with God's impartiality ; for, the 
happinefs of each being infinite at prefent in the 
eye of God, his eye muft regard them equally. And, 
even in the eye of finite beings, if A*^ happinefs 
feems lefs than 5's, in one rcfpeft, becaufe -^ pafles 
through nriore pain, it may fcem greater in another, 
becaufe he arrives at greater degrees of it in left 
time. But this is all appearance. Difierent finite 
beings form difl^erent judgments according to their 
different experiences, and ways of reafoning. Who 
therefore fhall be made the ftandard ? Not the inferior 
orders certainly. And, if the fuperior, we (hall 
not be able to reft, till we conclude, that all that ap- 
pears to all finite beings, is falie and deluGye^ 
and that the judgment of the infinite being is the 
only true real judgoient. Now I have endeavoured 
to (hew, according to the method of, ultimate ratios^ 
how, allowing the third fuppofition concerning the 
divine goodnefs, all individuals are equally happy m 
the eye of God. And thus the impartiality of God 
is vindicated, according to the truth and reality of 
things, in the judgment of his own infinite under- 
ftanding. 

Sixthly, All the foregoing reafoning feems to be 
fomewhat more (hort and clear upon the hypo- 
thefis of mechanifm ^ but it is not invalidated by that 
of free-will. For free-will muft be confidered as 
the produftion of infinite power, and therefore as 
being fuited to the reft of the divine attributes, 
his benevolence, happinefs, and impartiality, and 
to all the methods, by which God conducts men to 
benevolence and happinefs. Or, if the hypothefis of 
free-will be a bar to the foregoing reafonings in 

their 
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their full extent, it. cannot, however, account for 
mifcry upon the whole, much lefs for eternal mifcry. 
To fuppofe that God wills and defircs the hap- 
pinefs of all his creatures, and yet that he has given 
them a power, by which many of them will, in faA, 
make themfelves eternally miferable, alfo that he 
forefees this in .general, and even in each particular 
cafe, is either to fuppofe God under fome fatal 
neceflity of giving fuch a power; or elfe to take 
away his unlimited benevolence in reality, after that 
it has been allowed in words. If therefore God. has 
given men free- wilt in fuch a meafure, as that they 
may bring upon theonfelves' finite m'ifery thereby 
in the prefent ftate, or in any future intermediate one, 
we mufl, however, fuppofe it to be fo reflrained, as 
that it fhall not occafion infinite and eternal mifery. 
Vn^e caufe of the caufe is alfo the caufe of the thing caufed\ 
which is furely as evident in the application of it to 
the prefent fubjedt, as in any other inftance, where 
it cannot be applied. 

Seventhly, There are many obvious and undeni- 
able ai^uments, taken from the relative attributes 
of God, which firft exclude the eternal mifcry of his 
creatures, and then eftablifh their ultimate happinefs 
by neceflary, or, at leaft, by probable confequence. 
Thus the whole tenor of nature reprefent^ God to 
us as our creator, preferver, governor, friend, and 
ifather. All ages and nations have fallen into this 
language j and it is verified every day by the won- 
derful beauty, harmony, and beneficence, manN 
fefted in the works of the creation, and particularly 
in the exquifite make of our bodies and minds. 
Shall then a Creator who is a friend and father, 
create for eternal infinite mifery ? Can any inter- 
mediate fuppofitions, free-will, perverfencfs, repro- 
bateoefs, &c. reconcile and unite extremes fo utterly 
difcordaot? Will he preferve an exiflence, which 
<}eafes to afford happinefs, and can now bnly pro- 
E e 4 duce 
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duce mifcry without end? Will not the governor 
and judge of all the earth do right ? , In whatever 
nnanner fin be eftimated, it mud be finite, becaufe 
it is the work of a finite mind, of finite principles and 
pafTions. To fuppofe therefore a finner to be ablb- 
lutely condcnnned to infinite irreverfibk mifcry, on 
account of the finite fins of this life, fcems nioft 
highly injurious to the juflice of God. And to fay, 
that .this infinite irreverfible mifery is not merely the 
confequence of the fins of this life, but alfo of thofe 
to be committed in another, is to give a power of 
repenting, and beconning virtuous, as well as of 
finning, in another life \ whence the fentence mtgbc 
be reverfcd, contrary to the fuppofition. . 

The worfl man of thofe who go to heaven, and 
the bcfl of thofe who go to hell, fcem to us, if we 
will reafon upon thefe fubjeds, as we do upon others, 
to differ but by an infinitefimal difference, as one may 
fay ; and yet the reward of the firfl, being eternal, 
however fmall in each finite portion of time, muft 
at laft be(:ome infinite in magnitude; and the punifh- 
ment of the laft in like manner. There would there- 
fore be a double infinite difference in the reward 
and punifhment, where the virtue and vice caufiog 
thefe refpedively, have only an infinittly fmall one. 
To Tay, that, in fuch cafes, the rewards and punifh- 
ments of another life may be fo condufted by a mix- 
ture of happinefs and mifery in each, as that the 
balance fhaH not become ultimately infinite in either, 
is to take away all hopes and fears relating to a 
future ftate, /, e. morally and praflically to take away 
the ftate itfelf. 

Again, can it be fuppofed, that an infinitely mer- 
ciful Father will call off his fon utterly, and doom 
him to eternal mifery, without farther trials than 
what this life affords ? We fee numberiels inftances 
of perfons at prefent abandon^ to vice, who yei^ 
according to all probable appearances, might be 

reformed 
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reformed by a proper mixture of oorredion, inftruc- 
tion, hope, and fear. And what man is neUhcr 
able nor willing to do, may and muft, as (hould 
feem, be both poffible to God, and adually cfFcfted 
by him. He muft have future difcipline of a fevcrer 
kind for thofe whom the chaftifentients of this life 
did not bring to themfelves« Yet ftill they will all 
be fatherly chaftifements, intended to amend and 
perfed, not to be final and vindictive. That the 
bulk of finncrs arc not utterly incorrigible, even 
common obfervatioA fhews ; but the hiftory of aQb* 
ciation makes it ftill more evident ; and it feems very 
repugnant to analc^y to fuppofe, that any finixers, 
even the very worft that ever lived, (hould be f6, 
Ihould be hardened beyond the reach of all fu6^ing9 
of all felfiihnefs, hope, fear, good- will, gratituck^ 
&c. For we are all alike in kind, and do not difier 
greatly in degree here. We have each of us paffions 
of all forts, and lie open to influences of all ibrts ; 
fo as that the peHbns ^ and B, in whatever difierent 
proportions their intelledual affedions now exift, 
may, by a fuitabte fet of impreflions, become here- 
after alike. 

Thefc and many fuch like reafonings muft occur 
to attentive peribns upon this fubjed, fo as to make 
it highly unfuitable to the benevolence of the Deity, 
or to the relations which he bears to us, according 
to the mere light of nature, that infinite irreverfible 
miiery, to commence at death, ihould be the ponifh- 
ment of the fins of this life. And, by purfuing this 
method of rcafoning, we Ihall be led fiHl to exclude 
mifery upon the balance, and then to hope for the 
ultimate unlimited happinefs of all mankind 
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PROP. XCV. 

// is frobable from the Scriptures^ that all Mankind 
will be made ultimately happy. 

In coiifidering the doftrinc of the fcripturcs upon 
this heady it will firil be requifite to (hew, that the 
texts alleged to prove the abfolucely eternal and irre* 
verfible mifery of the wicked in another life, may 
juftly be interpreted in a different fenfe. 

Now the Greek words tranflated eiemaly everiajl* 
ittgy and for ever, in the New Teftanr^ent, do not by 
deriration ftand for an abfolute eternity, neither are 
they always ufcd in this fcnfc in the New Teftament, 
the Septuagintj or pagail authors. The fame nnay 
be faid of the correfponding Hebrew words. It is 
true indeed, that they generally reprefent a long du- 
ration; and this is fometimes limited by the context, 
or nature of the fubjed, fometimes not. Now, 
according to this interpretation, the punifhments of 
the wicked will be of great duration, fuppoie of 
one or more long ages or difpenfations. But one 
might rather conclude from the words of the origi- 
nal, if their derivation be confidered, that they will 
end at the expiration of fome fuch long period, than 
that they will be abfolutely eternal. 

If it be faid, that the eternity of God is exprefled 
by the fame words; I anfwer, that here the na- 
ture of the fubjed gives a fenie to the wordi, where- 
of they are otherwife incapable. It may be urged in . 
like manner, that the duration of future rewards 
is expreflcd by the faoie words; but then the ab- 
folute eternity of this duration is not perhaps dedu- 
cible at all from thefe or any other words. We 
muft in this entirely refer ourfelves to the bounty 
and benevolence of our Creator, and depend upon 
him for all our expedations. Befides, the nature 
of the fubjcd differs widely here. To fuppofe the 

mifery 
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miiery of the wicked to be, in every refpeft, equal 
and parallel to the happinels of the good, is quue 
contrary to the general tenor- of the fcriptures; and 
looks like fetting up the Manichean dodrine of two , 
oppofite infinite principles, a do£brine ev.ery where 
condemned in effeft, though not in exprefs words, 
both by the Old and New Tcftameht. We nnay 
add, that the happinels of the good is alfo denoted 
in fcripture by incorruption, indiilblubility, &c, as 
well as by the words applied to the punifliments of 
the wicked. 

The words of our Saviour, vobere their worm dietb 
not, and tbeir fire is not quenched, are thought by 
fome to be a ftrong argument fot the abfojute 
eternity of future punifliment. But as thefe words 
are takea from Ifaiab, and allude to the puniihmenC 
of the matefaAors, whofe carcafes were fufiered to 
rot upon the ground, or burnt in the valley of /Siv- 
nom, they appear to he too popular and figurative 
to juftify fuch an interpretation. And yet they feem 
plainly intended to declare the very long Juration of 
future puniflimenti and that, as the worms, 'i/t^hich 
feed upon a putrefied body, or the fire, which burns 
it in this world, do themfelves come to a certain and 
known period, the mifery of another world, and 
the fire of heli, will have no definite one ; but con- 
tinue till they have confumed the fin and guilt which 
feed them. In this way of interpretation, the paflage 
under confideration would agree with that concerning 
the payment of the laji farthing. 

Our Saviour's exprefljon concerning Judas, viz. 
that it bad been good for him, that be had not been 
bom, cannot indeed be alleged for the proof of the 
eternity of future punifhment; but it ieems to op- 
pofe the fuppofition of the ultimate happinefs of 
all. However, this exprefiion may be popular and 
proverbial; or, it may perhaps denote, that his laft 
agonies, or his fuiFerings in another world, fhould 
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outweigh all his preceding happincfs^ or (bmc way 
admit of an interpretadon confiftent with the propo- 
ficion under confideration. For it does not appear to 
be fufficiently clear and preciTe for an abfolute dis- 
proof of it. We may add, that as every nian> who 
at his death falls ihort of the terms of falraticn, 
whatever thefe be, crucifies tbi Son (f God 4ffrefi^ ac- 
cording to the language of St* Paul-, (o he will have 
reafon, according to his then neceflary conceptions, 
to wifli with JudaSy that he had never been born« 
O that they were wi/e, that they underftood tUsy thai 
they would confider tbeir latter end ! 

Now> as the words of the New Tcftament do 
not neceflfarily infer the abfolute eternity of punifh- 
ment ; fo the general tenor of reafoning there ufed, 
with humberkU pafliiges both of the Old and New 
Teftan^ents, concerning the mercy- of God, his rea- 
dtoefs to forgive, &c. favour the contrary opinion^ . 
And this is a farther reafon for interpreting thefe texts 
of an indefinitely long duration only ; and that ef^ 
pecially if the fmall number of them, and the in« 
finite importance of the dodrine, which tbey arc fop- 
pofed to contain, be alfo taken into confideration. 

To the fame purpofe we may obferve, that there 
is nothing in all St. Paulas Epiftles, from whence the 
abfolute eternity of future puni(bment can be at all 
inferred, except the words, everlaftbig deftruBiou 
from the prejence cf our Lordy a Thcff. i. 9. though 
the Epiftles to the Romans and Hebrews are both of 
them general fummarics of the chriftian religion, 
and though he fpeaks in both of future punifliment. 
In the Epiftle to the Romans y he fays, tribulation 
and anguijh (not eternal tribulation) fhall be upon 
every foul of man, that dotk evil', alfo that the «w- 
ges of fin is deaths not eternal death, or eternal 
puniQiment; whereas the gift of God is eternal i^. 
In the Epiftle to the Ikbrews, he ^iks> of how nracb 
forer puntihment than temporal death, an apoftttt 
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is to be thought neorthy ? Which feems not likdy 
for him to do, had he believed it eternal. In like 
manner, tliere is nothing of this kind in St. Luke*^ 
Gofpel, or his j^s $/ the Ap€fiksy in St. Jobn^% 
Gofpel, or his Epiftles, or in the EpiRles of St* 
Jawtesy St- PettTi or St. Jude. And yet good men 
now, who believe the eternity of punilhment, fcarce 
ever fail to infift upon it moft earncftly in their dif- 
courfes and exhorcadons. For, if it be a doArine 
of the chriftian religion, h is fo effential a one, as 
that it could not have been omitted by any infpired^ 
writer, nor fail to have been declared in the moft 
exprcfs terms, which certainly cannot be faid of any 
of the texts alleged to prove the eternity of punifh- 
tnent. The words tranflated etemaly and for every 
muft have been an^biguous to the Jewsy i. e. to the 
firft chriftians; and the figurative exppcflion, their 
worm dieib noty &c. is far lefs determinate than 
many phrafes, which our Saviour might have cho- 
fen, had it been his intention to denounce abfotuteiy 
eternal mifcry. 

To this we may add, that it does not appear 

from the writings of the moft ancient fathers, that 

they put fuch a con(biiAion upon the words of 

the New Teftament 5 and the t)miffion of this doc- 

.trine in the ancient creeds ihews, that it was no 

original dofcrine, or not thought eflential j which yet 

^ould not be, if it was believed; or that nfiany 

. eminent perfons for fome centuries were of a contrary 

opinion. And indetd the doftrinc of purgatory, as 

now taught by the papifts, fcems to be a corruption 

of a genuine doftrine hek} by the ancient fathers 

concerning a purifying fire. 

It may perhaps be, that the abfolute eternity of 
punifliment was not received, till after the intro- 
duftion of n^taphyfical fubtletics relating to time, 
eternity, &c. and the ways if exprcfling thefc, i. e. 

not 
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Qot till after the pagan philofophy, jtnd vain deceitj 
had mixed itfelf with and corrupted chriftianity. 

Still farther^ it does by no nneans appear to be con- 
fonant to the nature of the chriftian religion to in- 
terpret the New Tcftamcnt in a ftrift literal manner, 
or adhere to phrafes in oppofition to the general 
tenor of it. Our Saviour in many places appeals to 
the natural equitable judgments of his auditors. 
The evangelifts and apoftles all enter into the realbns 
of things ; the gofpels are Ihort memoirs ; the epif- 
tics were written to friends, and new converts ; and 
the nature of fuch writings mull be very different 
from- that of a precife determinate law, fuch as that 
of Mofes^ or the civil law of any country. And 
indeed herein lies one material difference between 
the rigid Jewijh difpenlation, and the chriftian, which 
laft is called by St. James the perfiSi law of liberty. 
From all which it follows, that we are rather to folk>w 
the general tenor, than to adhere to particular ex- 
preffions^ And this will appear dill more reafonable, 
when it is conddered, that we are yet but novices 
in the language of the Old and New Teftaments, 
the relations which they bear to each other, and their 
declarations concerning future events. 

Another argument againft interpreting the paffages 
above referred to, in the fenfc of abfolutely eternal 
mifery, is, that there are many other paffages, whofe 
drift and literal fenfe is contrary thereto. And in 
fuch a cafe it ieems, that the infinite goodnel^ of 
God, fo many ways declared in the fcriptures, muft 
foon turn the fcale. For the fcriptures muft be 
made confident with themfelves ; and the veraciy 
and goodnefs of God feem much rather to oblige 
him to perform a promife, than to execute a threat- 
ening. I will mention a few paffages, fome of which 
it may be obferved even edablifti the contrary doc- 
trine of the ultimate bagpinefs of all mankind. 

Thus 
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' Thus the imoft natural, as well as the moft firift 
and literal fenfe of the words. As in Adam all dUy 

Jo in Chrifi Jhall all be made alive^ is the ultinniite 
happinefs of all the children of Adam, of all man- 
kind. God's mercy is declared to endure for . ever ; 
and he is faid not to keep his anger for ever : which 
fCxprefliQi^, in their firft and nK>ft obvious fenfe, 
are . quite inconfiftent with the abfolute eternity 
of punifhment. Qur Saviour fays, that the perfon 
who is not reconciled to his brother Jhall not be dif^ 
ebarged till he has ,paid the loft farthings which in* 
timates, that there is a time when he will be dif« 
charged. In like manner the debtor, who owed his 
lord, ten thoufand talents, is delivered over to the 
tormentors, till he pay thefe. To fay that he can. 
never pay them, becaufe as we have all our faculties 
from God, io we can merit nothing from God» 
is to embrace the mechanical hypothecs, which, 
in the judgment of all, muft be utterly inconfiftent 
with the eternity of punifliment. For, if a man 
cannot have merit, . he cannot have demerit. . To 
fuppofe a creature any way brought into being upon 
fuch terms as to be only capable of demerit, ieems 
moft highly- injurious to the attributes of God, by 
avhatever means this be efFedtcd, the fall of our 
&ft parents, or any other. 

, Again, God in judgment remembers mercy. This 
is faid in general; and therefore it ought not to be 
confined to the judgments of this world. And to 
do fo, when all the pleafures and pains of this world 
are every where in the New Tcftament declared 
unworthy of our regard in comparifon of thole of 
another, is highly unfuitable to the goodnefs of God. 
But indeed this cannot be done without departing 
from the moft obvious literal fenfe. The fame may 
be faid of the paflTages, God is not extreme to mark 
what is done amijs j that he is loving to every man $ 
that his mercyy his tender mercy^ is over all his 

. ^orksy &c. Can it be faid with any appearance o( 

truth 
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truths that God wiB give an infinite overbalance of 
mifcry to tbofe beings whom he loves. 

It may very well be fiippofed, that though the 
punUhments of a future ftate be finite; yet thisfhould 
not be declared in fo many words in the fcriptures. 
For Aich a procedure would be analogous to the gra- 
dual opening of all God's difpenfations of mercy» 
Mankind in their infant date were not able to re* 
ceivr fuch kind of nouriihnient ; neither are all per- 
haps yet able. But, if future punilfaments be al>- 
(bhjtdy eternal, it is hard to conceive why this 
Ihoukl not have been declared in the mod exprefi 
terms, and in nruny places of fcripture; aHb how 
there fhould be fo many pafTages there, which arc 
apparendy inconfiftcnt therewith. 

There remains one argument nuve, and of great 
weight in my opinion, againft interpreting any paf- 
fages of fcripture fo as to denounce abfotutely eternal 
miitry. This is, the declarations of the fcriptunes 
concerning the fmallnc6 of the number of the eleft, 
and the greatt difficulty of ent(fring in at the ftrait 
gaijc, ah-eady taken notice of To fuppofe future 
punifhofKnts to be abfolutely eternal, is to fup- 
pofe, that the chriftian dlfpenCation condemns fiur 
the greater part of mankind to infinite mifery upon 
the balance, whilft yet it is every where declared to 
be a difpenfation of mercy, to be glory to GoJ, and 
good-will to men; which is a great apparent incon« 
fiftency. And indeed, unlefs the dodrine of abfo- 
lutely eternal punifhmcnt be taken away, it fecms 
imprafUcable to convice the world of the great 
purity and perfeftion required by the gofpel in order 
to our entrance into the kingdom of heaven. If 
there be no punifhment in a another (late, beGdes 
what is abfolutely eternal, men of very low degrees 
of virtue will hope to efcape this, and confequently 
to efcape with impunity : whereas, if there be a purg- 
ing fire, into which all the wicked are to be call, to 

remain 
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remain and fuffcr there according to their demerits, 
far beyond what men generally fuflFer in this life; 
and if there be only few, that arc admitted to hap- 
pinefs after the expiration of this life, without fuch 
farther purification; what vigour and earneftnefs 
Ihould we ufe to efcapc fo great a punilhrnent, and 
to b<f 6f the happy number of thofe, whofe names 
are written in the book of life ! 

This may fufRce to flicw, that the abfolute eter- 
nity of future puniflimcnt cannot be concluded from 
the fcriptures. We are next to inquire what evi- 
dences they afford for the ultimate happinefs of all 
mankind. . I have Already mentioned fome pafla- 
ges, which favour this doftrine; but 1 intend 
now to propofc two arguments of a more genera! 
natures 

Firft, then. It may be obferved, that the fcriptures 
give a fanftion to moft of the foregoing argu- 
ments, taken from the light of nature, for this doc- 
trine, by reafoning in the fame manner. Thus the 
puniihments of the Jews and others arc rcprefented 
as chaftifements, /. e. as evils tending to produce a 
good greater than themfelves. Our benevolence to 
our children is reprefcnted by Chrift, as an argu- 
ment of the infinitely greater benevolence of God 
our heavenly father. God promifes to make Abra- 
ham happy by making his pofterity happy, and 
them happy by making them the inftrunDcnts of 
happinefs to all the nations of the earth (which they 
arc IHH to be probably in a much more ample 
matiner, than they have ever yet been). Now this 
(hew3, that the happinefs, intended for us all, is 
the gratification of our benevolence. ^ The good- 
nels of God is every where reprefcnted as prevailing 
over his fcveritv; he remembers good aftiOns to 
thoufands of generations, and punifhes evil ones only 
to the thud and fourth. Not a fparrow is forgotten 
before him; he givcch to all their meat in due 
Vol. II. F f fcafon; 
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ieaibn $ pities us> as a father does his children ; aod 
iets our (ins as far from us, as heaven is from 
earth, &:c. . All which kind of language furely im- 
plies both infinite mercy in the forgivenefs of fio^ 
and infinite love in advancing his purified children. 
We are all the ofl^pring of God, and, by confe- 
quence, agreeably to other phrafes, are heirs of all 
tbingSy heirs of God, and coheirs wilh Chriji, memiers 
of the myjiical body of Chriji^ and of each oiher, i. e. 
we are all partakers of the happinefs of God, through 
his bounty and mercy. God b the God of the Gen- 
tileSi as well as of the Jewsi and has concluded 
them all in unbeliefs only that he might have mercy upon 
all. And, in general, all the arguments for the ulti- 
mate happinefs of all mankind, uken from the 
relations which we bear to God, as our creator, pre- 
ferver, governor, father, friend, and God, are abun- 
dantly attcftcd by the fcripturcs. 

Secondly, There are in the fcriptures Ibmc argu- 
ments for the ultimate «re(toration and happinefs of 
all mankind, which now feem fufHciently full and 
flrong, and which yet could not be underftood in 
former ages; at lead we fee, that, in fad, they 
were not. Of this kind is the hiftory of the Jewifif 
ftate, with the prophecies relating thereto. For we 
may obferve, that, according to the fcriptures, the 
body politic of the Jews muft be made flourifhing 
and happy, whether they will or no, by the fcveritics 
which God inflifts upon them. Now the Jewifb ftate, 
as has been already remarked, appears to be a type of 
each individual in particular, on one hand; and of 
mankind in general on the other. 

Thus, alfo, it is foretold, that Chrift m\\ Jubdue 
all things to himjelf. But fubjeftion to Chrift, accord- 
ing to the figurative prophetic ftyle of the fcriptures, 
is happinefs, not merely fubjeflion by compulfion, 
like that to an earthly conqueror. Agreeably to this, 
all things are to be gathered together in one in Chrift^ 

both 
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both thofe which are in heaven, and thofe 0t earth: 
and St. John faw every creature in heaven, in earth, 
under the earth, and in the Jea, and aU that were in 
them, prai/ing God. 

The prayer of faith can remove nnountains; all 
things are poffible to it i and> if we could fuppofe 
all men defective in this article^ in praying wfth 
faith for the ultimate happinefs of mankind, furely 
our Saviour muft do this; his prayer for his cru* 
cifiers cannot furely fail to obtain pardon and happi* 
nefs for them. 

We are commanded to love God with our whole 
powers, to be joyful in him, to praife him ever more, 
not only for his goodnefs to us, but alfo for that to 
all the children of men. But fuch love and joy, to 
be unbounded, prefuppofe unbounded goodnefs in 
God, to be manifefted to all mankind in due time -, 
elfe there would be fome men, on whofe accounts 
we could not rejoice in God. At the fame time, the 
delay of this manifeftation pf God's goodnefs, with 
the feverity exercifed towards particulars, in their 
progrefs to happinefs, beget fubmiffion, refignation, 
fear and tremblings in us, till at lad we come to that 
perfeSl love that cafts out fear. 

It may perhaps be, that the writers of the Old and 
New Teftaments did not fee the full meaning of the 
glorious declarations, which the holy fpirit has de- 
livered to us by their means ; juft as Daniel, and the 
other prophets, were ignorant of the full and precife 
import of their prophecies, relating to Chrift. Or 
perhaps they did j but thought it expedient, or were 
conimanded, not to be more explicit. The chriftian 
religion, in converting the various pagan nations of 
the world, was to be corrupted by them; and the 
fuperftitious fear of God, which is one of thefe cor- 
ruptions, may have been necefiary hitherto on account 
of the reft. But now the corruptions of the true 
religion begin to be difcovered, and removed^ by the 
F f 2 earncft 
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eafneft end^avoifrs of good rben of i^ nafiohs and 
fefts, in thcfe latter t'tmes^ by their comparing Jfi- 
ritual things mtb JpirituaL 

How far the brute creation is toricerned in the 
redemption by Chri(l» may be doubted ; and it does 
not ieem tp be much or immediately our bufinefs to 
inquire^ as no relativfe duty depends thereon. How- 
ever> their fall with Addm^ the covenant made with 
them after the deluge, their ferving as facrifices for 
the fins of men, and as types and emblems in the 
prophecies^ their being commanded to praife Gbd 
(for every thing that hath breath is thus commanded^ 
as well as the Gentiles),^ feem to intimate, that there 
is mercy in (lore for them alfo, more than we may 
expert) to be revealed in due time. The Jews 
confidered the Gentiles as dogs in compariftin of 
themfelves. And the brute credtures appear by the 
fore^ing hiftbryof afibciation to differ from us in 
degree, rather than in kind. 

It ttiay be ohjeclfed here, that^ if this Opinion of 
the ultimate happinefs of all mahhind be true, it is 
notj however, proper to puWifh it. Men art very 
wicked, notwithftanding the fear of eternal ^tmiih- 
ment ; and therefore will probably bfe more fo, if that 
fear be retnoved, and a hope given to the rtioft 
wicked of attaining everlafting happinefs ukifbately. 
I anfwer, Firft, That this opinion is already published 
fo far> that very few irreligious perfons can be fuppo- 
fed to believe the contrary much longer : or, if they 
do believe abfolutely eternal panifhment to be the 
do6krine of the fcripturesi they will be trjuch itiduced 
thereby to rejeft revealed religion itfeif. It feems 
therefore to be now a proper time to inquire candidly 
and impartially into the truth. The world abounds 
fo much with writers, that the mere opinion of a 
fuigle one cannot be fuppofed to have any g^eat 
weight. The arguments produced Kvill themfelves 
be examibed> and a perfon can now do little more 

than 
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than bring things to view for the judgment of others. 
The nunnber of teachers in all arts and fciences is fo 
great, that no one anoongft them can or ought to 
have followers, unlefs as far as he follows truth. 

But, Secondly, It does not feem, that even the 
motives of fe^f %rp {epiened to coofidefatf perfons, by 
fuppofing the fire of hell to be only a purifying one. 
Fpr it is dear from the fcriptures, that the punifli- 
ment will be very dreadful and durable. We can 
fet no bounds either to the degree or duration of it. 
They arc therefore praftically infinite. 

Tfeirdly, The motives of love are infinitely en- 
banoed by fuppofing the ultimate unlimited happinefs 
pf aH. This takes o£F the charge of enthufiafm from 
that noble cxpreiTion of fome myftical writers, in 
which they refign themrdyes entirely to God, both 
&r time and eteraity. This makes us embrace even 
the raoft wicked with the mod cordial, tender, 
hiumble afie£bion. We pity them at prefent, iis 
veffels of wrath ; yet live in certain hopes of rejoicing 
with thgoQ at laft; ldx>ur to bring this to pais, and 
to haAcn it; and confider, that every thing is good^ 
Md pure, and perfed, in the figbt of God. 
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I HAVE now gone through with my obferva- 
lions on the frame, duty, and expeAattons of 
MASf finifliing them with the dQdrine of ultimate, 
unlimited happinefs to all. This doArine, if ic be 
true, ought at once to difpel all gloominefs, anxiety, 
and forrow, from our hearts; and raife them to 
the higheft pitch of love, adoration, and gratitude 
towards God, our moft bountiful creator, and 
merciful father, and the inexhauftible fource of all 
happinefs and perfeftion. Here felf-intereft, bene- 
volence, and piety, all concur to move and exalt our 
aflredions. How happy in himfelf, how benevolent 
to others, and how thankful to God, ought that man 
to be, who believes both himfelf and others born to 
an infinite expedation ! Since God has bid us rejoice, 
what can make us ibrrowful ? Since he has created us 
for happinefs, what mifery can we fear ? If we be 
really intended for ultimate unlimited happinefs, it 
is no matter to a truly refigned perfon, when, or 
where, or how. Nay, could any of us fully conceive, 
and be duly influenced by, this glorious expcftation, 
this infinite balance in our favour, it would be fuffi- 
cient to deprive all prcfcnt evils of their fting and 
bitter nefs. It would be a fufficient anfwer to the 
wo^f V TO iMwov, to all our difficulties and anxieties from 
the folly, vice, and mifery, which we experience in 
ourfelves, and fee in others, to fay, that they will all 

end 
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end in unbounded knowledge^ virtue, and happi- 
nefs; and that the progrefs of every individual in 
his paflfage through an eternal life is from imperfeft 
to perfeft, particular to general, lefs to greater, finite 
to infinite, and from the creature to the Creator. 

But, alas ! this is chiefly fpeculation, and mud be 
to the bulk of mankind. Whilft we continue en- 
tangled in the fetters of fin, we cannot enjoy the 
glorious liberty and privileges of the children of 
God. We cannot exalt ourfelves to heaven, and 
make a right eftimate of things, from the true 
point of view, till we get clear of the attraftiops 
and magic influence of the earth. Whence it fol- 
lows, that this dodtrine, however great and glorious 
in itfelf, in the eye of a being fufiiciendy advanced 
in purity and comprehenfion, muft be to us like the 
book given to St. Jobn^ bitter in the belly^ though . 
Jwect in the mouth. The .firft general view cannot 
but charm us, however groveling and corrupt our 
minds may be. But when we begin to digeft it, 
when, after mature deliberation, we come to fee its 
feveral evidences, conneftions, and confcquences, 
our fclf-intereft, our benevolence, and our piety, in 
proportion to their ftrength and purity, will all rife 
up, and join their forces, and alarm us to the utmofl: 
extent of our faculties. When we confider the pu- 
rity required of thofe, who are fo happy as to efcapc 
the fecond death, and the purifying lake of fire, 
whofe fmoke afcendeth up for ever and ever, i. e. for 
ages of ages, we cannot but be in pain for ourfelves, 
and work out our own falvation with fear and 
trembling. When we view the fin and wickednefs, 
with which the world every where abounds, our 
hearts cannot but melt with compaflTion for others, 
for the tortures that are prepared for them, after the 
expiration of this life, in order to fit them for pure 
and fpiritul happinefs, to burn out the ftains of fen- 
fuality and felNlove, and exalt them to the unbounded 
F f 4 love 
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love of God, and his works. When we coofider 
farther, that God has mercy on whom he will, and 
hardens whom he will, and that we, with all our 
pleafures and pains, are abfolute nothings in compa- 
rifon of him, we muft, like St. John again, fall down 
at his feet dead with aftonilhment. And yet we 
need not feari from the inftant that we thus hum- 
ble ourfelves, he will lay his hand upon us, and 
exalt us ; he has the keys of death and hell, in every 
polTible fenfe of thofe words. 

There is alfo another confideration, which, though 
of lefs moment than the foregoing, is yet abun- 
dantly fufficient to move the compaffion of the good, 
and al^m the fears of the wicked -, 1 mean the tem- 
poral evils and woe$, which will probably fall upon 
the nominally chrifiian dates of thefe weftern parts, 
the chriftian Babylon, before the great revolution 
prcdifted in the fcriptures, before the kingdoms of 
this world become the kingdoms of our Lord, and 
x)( his Chrift. Thefe evils will be brought upon us 
by our excefs of wickednefs, juft as the deluge was 
upon the old world, and the dellruftion of Sodom 
upon its lewd inhabitants, through theirs ; they may 
alfo be fomewbat delayed, or alleviated, by reform- 
ations public or private, even partial and tempo- 
rary ones. I will therefore make a few ihort re- 
marks concerning fuch things, as feem more parti- 
cularly to call for the attention of the prcfent chrif- 
tian world i at leaft of thofe good PbUadelpbians^ 
who are defirous to keep themfelves and others from 
that hour of temptation, which is coming upon us 
all. My remarks muft be fuppofed to relate chiefly 
to this kingdom j to be fuggeftcd by what occurs in 
it ; and to be calculated, as far as my poor, but fin- 
cere and earncft endeavours can have any weight, 
to ftem for a while that torrent of vice and impiety, 
which feem ready to fwallow us up, and, if pof- 
fible, to protrad the life of the body politic. But I 

prefumc, 
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pTefijme, that the refemblanoe between all the ftaccp 
of cbriftendom is fo great in all the points hcr< con- 
fidered, that the pra^ical coniequenc^ ar? the fame 
upon the whole. 

There are fix things, which feem more efpeciaUy 
to threaten ruin and diflblution to th^ pre&nt ftates 
of cbriftendom. 

Firlt, The great growth of atheifoi ^nd infi^eHty, 
particularly aroongft the governing parj of thefe 
fiates. 

Secondly, The open ,and abandoned lewdnefii, 
to which great nuoibers of both fexes, efpe/cialty 
in the high ranks of life, h^v^ given tbemielves 
up. 

Thirdly, The fordid and avpwed ftlf-iowrfft, 
which is almoft the fole n^otive of aftion iQ thol^ 
who are concerned in the adn^iniftratioo of public 
affairs. 

Fourthly, The licentioufnefs ;K)d content)pt of 
every kind of authority, divine and hunoan, which 
is fo notorious in inferiors of a)l ranks. 

Fifthly, The great world Iy-mindednef$ of the 
clergy, and their grofs neglefls i^ thp difcharge of 
their prpper fupftjpns. 

Sixthly, The careleHhefs and infatuation of parents 
and magiftrates with refpedt to the <duc4tipo of 
youth, and the confequent early corrMpcion of the 
riling generation. 

All thefe things have evident nautual conneiftione 
and influences s and, as they all feeno likely to ia<- 
creafe from time to time, fo it can ibarce b^ doubted 
by a confiderate man, whether he be a religious 
one or no, but that they will, fooner or later, bring 
on a total diflblution of all the forms of government, 
that fubfift at prefent in the chriftian countries of 
Europe. I will note down fome of the principal fa6ls 
of each kind, and (hew their utter inconfiftcncy widi 

the 
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the welfare of a body politic, and their oeceflkry 
tendency to anarchy and confufion. 

I begin with the atheifm and infidelity which pre- 
vail fo tnuch among the governing part of thefe weft- 
ern kingdonns. That infidelity prevails, efpecially 
in thefe kingdonrts, will readily be acknowledged by 
all. But the fame perfons, who treat the chriftiaa 
religion, and its advocates, with fo much fcom, will 
probably, fome of them at leaft, profefs a regard to 
natural religion; and it may fcem hard to queftion 
their (incerity. However, as far as has occutred to 
my obfervation, thefe perfons either deceive ihem- 
felves, or attempt to deceive others, in this. There 
appears in them no love or fear of God, no con- 
fidence in him, no delight in meditating upon him, 
in praying to him, or praifing him, no hope or joy 
in a future (late. Their hearts and treafures are 
upon this earth, upon fenfual pleafures, or vain 
amufements, perhaps of philofophy or philology, 
purfued to pafs the time, upon honour or riches. 
And ipdeed there are the fame objedions, in general, 
to natural religion as to revealed, and no ftronger 
evidences for it On the contrary,; the hiftorical and 
moral evidences for the general truth of the fcriptures, 
which thefe perfons deny, are more convincing and 
fatisfaAory to philofophical as well as to vulgar 
capacities, than the arguments that are ufually 
brought to prove the exiftence and attributes of God, 
his providence, or a future (late : not but that thefe 
laft are abundandy fufficient to fatisfy an earned and 
impartial inquirer. 

If now there really be a God, who is our natural 
and moral governor, and who expcds, that we ftiould 
regard him as fuch, thofe magiftratcs who care not 
to have him in their thoughts, to fuflfer him to 
interfere in their fcheme of government, who /ay m 
their hearts^ there is no Cod, or wifli it, or eveii 
bid open defiance to him (though I hope and believe 

this 
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this laft is not often the cafe), cannot profper; but 
muft bring down vengeance upon thennfclves, and 
the wicked nations over whom ihey prefide. In 
like nnanner, if God has fent his beloved fon Jefus 
Chrift to be an exanople to the world, to die for 
it, and to govern it, it cannot be an indifferent 
thing whether we attend to his call or no. The 
negledl of revealed religion, efpecially in perlbns of 
authority, is the fame thing as declaring it to be 
falfej for, if true, the neglcdk of it is, as one may 
fay, high treaibn againft the majefty of heaven. 
He that honours not the Son, cannot . honour the 
Father, who hath fent him with fufficient creden- 
tials. And accordingly, if we conHder the fecond 
pfalm as a prophecy relating to Chrift, which it cer- 
tainly is, thofe kings and magiftrates, who rife up 
againft God and his Chrift, intending to (hake off* the 
reftiaints of natural and revealed religion, muft expert 
to be broken in pieces like a potter's veflcl. Since 
they will not k^s the Son, and rejoice before him mtb 
reverence^ they muft expeft, that he will rule over them 
with a rod of iron. 

Nay, we may go farther, and affirm, that if there 
were no fatisfaftory evidence for natural or revealed 
religion, ftill it is the intereft of princes and govern- 
ors to improve that which there is to the beft ad- 
vantage. The happinefs of their people, their own 
intereft with them, their power, their fafcty, their 
all,* depend upon it. Neither is this any intricate, 
far fetched, or doubtful pofition, but a truth. which 
lies upon the furface of things, which is evident at 
firft (ight, and undeniable after the moft thorough 
examination. So that for governors to render re- 
religion contemptible in the eyes of their fubjefts, 
by example or infinuation, and much more by di- 
reftly ridiculing or vilifying it, is manifeft infatua- 
tion; it is feeing without perceiving, and hearing 
without underftanding, through the groffnefs and 

carnality 
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/j^nality of their beam. And it rr^y be pprf of 
the infatuation prec)i(Sted to cooie upon the wicj$:ied 
iJi the Utter ages of the worlc). For th^n the wick^ 
fdjkall do wickedly^ iffuf none of th wckcd Jhall ufi^ 
derjiand. 

Religion is often |^i^ by unbelievers* to have been 
fhe invention of ivifp law-givers, and artful pp)i^- 
cianSj in order tQ keep (he vicioy^ apfl he^d-ftrong 
multitude in awe. How little does thp pradice of 
fhe ptefent times fuit with this ! The a(|miniftratprs 
of public affairs in the prefcpt tia)cs ^e oot even 
wjic or artful enough to take ady^iitage of a^^uff rc|i- 
gion^ baqded down to them ^pfp (heir ^ceftors, ^ 
which they certainly did not invent i but endeavpijir 
to explode \% at tne manifeft hazard of all that is 
dear to them. For mankind can iiever be kept ia 
f^bj«3:ion to government^ but by the bopes ^sA 
fears of another world ^ nay, the e^prefe precepts^ 
promifes, ^nd threatepings of the ^ipel are reqyifitc 
for this purpofe. The unwritten law of nature i$ 
(00 pliable, too fubtle, and too feeble; a dilbopeft 
heart can eafily explain it, or its motives, 9way, 
aod violent pafTions will not fuSer it to be heard; 
ivhere^^ th? precepts of revealed religion are abfolute 
and exprefs, and its motives alarming to the bigbeft 
degree, where the fcripturcs are received ^d con- 
fidered, in any meafure, as they ought to be. 

The Gre^k and Roman phibibphy and morality 
was not indeed equal to ours; but we may have 
a fufficient fpecinaen from thci;ice, how little very 
good dofkrines, when taugh^ without aMthority, are 
^le tp check the growing corrgptlon of iti^-^ 
kipd. Had not chrilTianity interveppd at the decleq- 
fipn of thp Roman empire^ and put a Hop ^ the 
career of vice, the whole body politic of the ciyili- 
zed nations of that empire, mult b^v^ bepn difiblved 
boxn the mere widcednefs and corruption of its &• 
veral parts* Aod much rather may the %ne coa^ 

upon 
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upon Us, if after futlf light and cfvidencc we caft 6fF 
the rcftraints and motives of revealed religion. 

I would not be underftood to f})e^k here ca thofc 
aldhe, who ar^ legally the governors of thfc nations 
of thiriftenddmi i. e. Whb h^Ve i particular Itglflativfe 
or executive pbw^r vefted in thet^ by ihe conftitu- 
tiorts or cuftortis of their rtfptftivi* (:ountri<*s; but 
2ll(b to all ftJch as by thdr eminence in iny Way, 
their leafnihg, their titles^ their riches, &c. draw 
th* world after them. And it feeilrts requifitc to re- 
mind the two learned proft'ffibns of law and phyfic, , 
that though they are no ways tjualificJd to judge of 
thfe evidence for i^digioh, unl^fs they have exartiined 
it carefully^ /• e. With the fartie attention and impar- 
tiality, as they would do a matter of law or phy- 
fic, where it is th^ii* iHtereft td fbrrfi a right judg- 
ment (In whlth tafe there fe^n^s to be no doiibt but 
they will determine for it) ; yet the illiterate part of 
mankind Will eafily catch the Infeftibn frotti them 
on aceouht of ttrcir gtneral, conftifed reputatibrt of 
beittg leirn^dj and by means of the plaufibic ways 
<tf haranguing aiid deftranting -upon topics, to which 
they are formed by their tducatiOhs and profrlllbns. 
And thus, whether they attend tb it oi* no, they be- 
come the feducers of mankind, artd rocks of offthcfe 
to the wfe^k and ignorant, aiid load thfemfelv^s* with 
the guilt of bther men's fiHs. This caution is fo 
much the more neceflary, as it is coift:iVy6n for 
young ftudents in thele prbfcflions tb lift tl^mfelVW 
on the fide of irreligion, and become nominal infi- 
dbb of courfej and from fafhion, as it Were j ^nd 
without pretending, as indeed there could be no ^ea- 
fonabld preterite, tb hive examined into the merira* 
of thfe caufe. Which blind ahd implitit faith in 
the blindj in one does not know what or whom, 
would te moft uhaccourttablc in thofe who profefs 
infidelity, were it not, that this is in evtry other 
inft^rtce a contradiftion to itfclf, and muft be fo, on 

account 
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account of the wilful infatuation from which it 
arifes. 

I will now ihcw briefly how the prevalence of in- 
fidelity increafes, and is increafcd by, the other cviJs 
here mentioned. That it opens a door to lewd- 
nefs, cannot be doubted by any one ; and indeed the 
ftriftnefs and purity of the chriftian religion, in this 
rcfpeft, is probably thq chief thing, which makes 
vicious men firft fear and hate, and then vilify and 
oppofe it. The unwritten law of nature cannot fix 
precife bounds to the commerce between the fcxes. 
This is too wide a field, as I have obferved above ; 
and yet it highly approves of chaftity in thought, 
word, and deed. If therefore men reject only re- 
vealed religion, great libertinifm mod enfuej but 
if they rejed natural alfo, which is generally the 
cafe, we can expe£t nothing but the moft abandoned 
difiblutenefs. 

As to felf-intereft, we may obferve, that thofe 
who have no hopes in futurity, no piety towards 
God, and confequendy no folid or extenfive bene- 
volence ^towards men, cannot but be engroflfed by 
the moft fordid and groveling kind, that which refts 
in prefent pofleflions and enjoyments. And, con-» 
vericly, when fuch a felf-intereft has taken root, they 
muft be averfe to religion, becaufe it opens diftant 
and ungrateful views to them, and inculcates the 
pure and difinterefted love of God, and their neigh- 
bour ; to them an enthufiaftic and impoflfible 
projed. 

In lilce manner infidelity muft difpofe men to ftiake 
off the yoke of authority, to .unbounded licentiouf- 
ncfs ; and reciprocally is itfelf the natural confe- 
quence of every degree of licentioufnefs. Thofe 
who do not regard the fupreme authority, can be 
litJe expefled to regard any of his vicegerents j thofe 
who do not fear God, will not honour the king. If 
the infatuation of princes was not of the deepeft kind, 

they 
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they could not but fee, that they hold their domini- 
ons entirely by the real chriftianity that is left amongft, 
us ', and that> if they do fucceed in taking away this 
foundation, or weakening it much farther, their go-- 
vernment3 muft fall, like houfes built upon £ind. 
Belides the great inSuence which chriftianity has to 
make men humble and obedient, it is to be confidel'ed, 
that our anceftors have fo interwoven it with the con- 
ftitutions of the kingdoms of Europe, that th^y muft 
ftand or fall together. Cbriftiapity is the cement of 
the buildings. 

It is alfo evident, that the infidelity of the laity 
muft have an ill cfFeft in refpeft of the clergy. Many 
of theie muft be the fons of inSdels, thruft into the 
church by their parents for fubftftence, or with a 
view to great honours and profits i and muft carry 
with them a deep tindure. of the corruption and in- 
fidelity, which they imbibed in their infancy and 
youth. And it is not lefs evident, that the worldly- 
oiindednefs and negled of duty in the clergy is a 
great fcandal to religion, and caufe of infidelity ; the 
chief probably after the impatience of reftraint in 
refped of chaftity in the laity. It is alfo to be con- 
fidered, that unbelieving magiftrates will have little 
regard to the piety of the per fons, whom they pro- 
mote to the higheft ftations of the church, but rather 
to their flattery, fubfcrvicncy, and apparent policicai 
-ufefulnefs. 

Laftly, As to the perverted education g( youth, 
atheifm and infidelity are both the caufe and eflfcd 
of this in fo obvious a manner, that it fcems fupcr- 
fluous to enlarge upon it. 

The lewdnefs which I have mentioned above, as 
a fecond caufe of the future diflblution of thefe 
weftern kingdoms, is now rifen to fuch a height, 
as alrhoft to threaten utter confofion. Men glory in 
their (hame, and publicly avow what in former ages 
was induftrioufly concealed. Princes are juftly charge- 
able 
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able with a great part of this public guilt Thfeir 
courts will imitate tbetn, in what is bad at kaftf 
and be led on thereby from one degree of fhamelefs- 
nefs CO another. The evil increafes gradually; for 
neither eoort^, nor private pcrfons, become quite 
profligate at once ; and this may make fome almoft 
perfaade themfetves, that the prefent times nr6 not 
worfe than the preceding. The fins of this kind are, 
for the nfK>ft part* joined with idolatry in the pro- 
phetical writings, and made the tyf^es theredf. So 
that the open and avowed praflice of them is an 
open renunciation of our altegiance to God and 
Chrift; and, agreeably to this, is, as has been ob« 
ftrved above, the principal caufc why fo many 
perlbns rejeft revealed religion. But if we renounce 
our allegiance and covenant, we can be no longer 
undei- the proteftidn of God. 

The groft felf-intereft, which is now the principal 
motive in tnoft n^arriages in high life, is both a 
caufc and confequence of this libertinifm. The 
fame may be obferved of the great coritempt, in 
which marriage is held, and which alnrmft threatens 
pronriifcuous concubinage among the higher ranks, 
and the profeffed unbelievers. 

Ai to the clergy, if they negleft to admonifli 
princes And great men through feftr, and fervile in- 
tereft> a gneat part of the national guilt will lie at 
their doors; and, if they become, in general, infeft- 
ed with this vice (which indeed is not the cafe noW; 
but may perhaps hereafter, as all things grow worfe), 
it will foon be the entire fubverfion of the external 
form of church government; however certain it be, 
that the church of thofe, who worjhip Gx>d in/pirit, 
and in irutb, will prevail againft the gates of 
hell. 

The third great evil likely to haften oiir ruin is 
the fclf-intereft, which prevails (b much amongft 
thofe, to whom the adminiftration of public affairs 

is 
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is committed. It feems that bodies politic are in this 
particular^ as in many others^ anal<^ous to indivi- 
duals^ that they grow aiore fclfiflij as they decline. 

As things now are> one can fcarce expeft^ that, 
in any ioipcnding danger^ thofe who have it in their 
power to fave a falling ftate, will attempt it> unlefi^ 
there be Ibmc profpcft of gain to thcmfelves. And, 
"while they barter and caft about for the greateft ad- 
vantages to themfelvea, the evil will become pad 
remedy. Whether or no it be poffible to adminifter 
public affairs upon upright and generous principles, 
after fo much corruption has already taken place, 
may perhaps be juftly queftioned. However, if it 
cannot be now, much lefs can it be hereafter i and 
if this evil increafes much ax>re in this country, there 
is reafon to fear, that an independent populace may 
get the upper hand, and overfet the ftate. The 
wheels of governn)ent are already clogged k^ much, 
that it is difficult to uanfad the common neceffary 
affairs, and alnnoft impoflible to make a good 
law. 

The licentioufnefs of inferiors of all ranks, which 
is the fourth great evil, runs higher in diis country 
perhaps, than in any other. However, the infection 
will probably fpread. The inferiors in other coun* 
tries cannot but envy and imitate thofe in this; 
and that more and more every day, as. all mu-^ 
tual intercourfes arc enlarged. The felf-intereft juft 
fpoken of contributes gready to this evil, the in- 
folence of the populace againft one party of their 
fuperiors being fupported, and even encouraged, by 
the other, from intcrefted views of difplacing their 
oppofites. Let it be obferved alfo, that the laity 
of high rank, by ridiculing and infulting their fu« 
periors in the church, have had a great ihare in 
introducing the fpirit of univerfal diibbedience, and 
contempt of authority, amongft the inferior orders, 
in this nation. 
Vol. IL G g The 
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The wicked and notorioufly falfe calumnies, which 
are fpread about concerning the royal family by 
the difaflfeftcd party in rhis country, may be 
ranked under this evil Thofe who fcruple to take 
the oaths required by the prefent government, ought 
at leaft to feck the peace of the country, where they 
live in peace, and the- quiet enjoyment of their 
poflcffions. However, the crime of fuch as take 
the oaths, and ftill vilify, is much greater, and one 
of the higheft offences that can be offered to the 
divine Majefty. 

That worldly-mindcdnefs, and negleft of duty, 
in the clergy, muft haften our ruin, cannot be doubt' 
cd. Thcfe are the /alt of the earth, and the light 
of the world* If they lofe their favour, the whole 
nation, where this happens, will be coverted into 
one putrid mafs ; if their light become darknefs, the 
whole body politic muft be dark alfo. The dege- 
neracy of the court of Romey and fecular bifhops 
abroad, are too notorious to be mentioned. They 
almoft ceafe to give offence, as they fcarce pretend 
to any fundion or authority, befides what is tempo- 
ral. Yet ftill there is great mockery of God in their 
external pomp, and profanation of facred titles ; 
which, fooner or later, will bring down vengeance 
upon them. And as the court of Rome has been at 
the head of the great apoftafy and corruption of the 
chriftian church, and feems evidently marked out 
in various places of the fcriptures, the fevereft judg- 
ments are probably referved for her.. 

But I rather choofe to fpeak to what falls under 
the obfcrvaiion of all fcrious, attentive perfons in 
this kingdom. The fuperior clergy are, in general^ 
ambitious, and eager in the purfuit of riches.; Bat- 
terers of the great, and fubfervient to party intereft ; 
negligent of their own immediate charges^ and alfo 
of the xinferior clergy, and their immediate charges. 
The inferior clergy imitate their fuperiors, and, in 

general. 
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general, take little more care of their parifhes, than 
barely what is ncceffary to avoid the cenfurc of the 
law. And the clergy . of all ranks arc, in general, 
cither ignorant; or, if they do apply,, it is rather 
to profane learning, to philofophical or political 
matters, than to the ftudy of the. fcripturcs, of the 
oriental languages, of the fathers, and ccclefiaftical 
authors, and of the writings of devout men in dif- 
ferent ages of the church, . I fay this is, in general, 
the cafe, /. e. far the greater part of the clergy of 
all ranks in this kingdom are of this kind. But 
there are fome of a quite different charafter, men 
eminent for piety, facred learning, and the faithful 
difcharge of their duty, and who,- it is not to be 
doubted, mourn in fecret for the crying fins of this 
and other nations. The clergy, in general, are alTo 
far more Utc from open and grofs vices, than any 
other denomination of nnien amongft us, phyficians, 
lawyers, merchants, foldiers, &c. However, this 
may be otherwifc hereafter. For it isTaid, that in 
fome foreign countries. the fuperior clergy, in others 
the inferior, are as corrupt and abandobed, or more 
fo, ^han any other order of men. The clergy in 
this kingdom feem to be what one might expedk 
from the mixture of good and bad influences that 
aflfcft them. But then, if we make this candid allow- 
ance for them, we muft alfo make it for perfons in 
the high ranks of life, for their infidelity, lewdnefs, 
and fordid felf-intereft. And though it becomes an 
humble, charitable, and impartial man, to make all 
thefe allowances ; yet he cannot but fee, that the 
judgments of God are ready to fall upon us all for 
thefe things; and that they may fall firft, and with* 
the greateft weight, upon thofe, who, having the 
highed office committed to them in the fpiritual king- 
dom of Chrift, neglcd it, and are become mere m^r^ 
chants of ibe earth, and Jhepherds^ that feed tbem-- 
/elves, Md mt their floch. 

G g z How 
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How greatly might the face of things be changed 
in this kingdom, were any number of the fuperior, 
or even of the inferior clergy, to begin to difcharge 
their refpeftive fun&ions with true chriftian zeal^ 
courage, and fidelity ! The earneftnefs of fome 
might awaken and excite others, and the whole 
lump be leavened. At leaft, we might ' hope to 
delay or alleviate the miferies, that threaten tis. 
Why are not all the poor taught to read the Bible, 
all inftrufled in the church catechifm, fo as to have 
fuch principles of religion early inftilled into them^ 
as would enable them to take delight in, and to 
proBt by, the Bible, and practical books of relU 
gion ? Why ure not all the fick vifited, the feeUe- 
minded comforted, the unruly warned? And why 
do not minifters go about, thus doing good, and 
fceking out thofe who want their afliftance ? Why 
do not the fuperior clergy inquire into theie things, 
punifh and difcourage all negligent parifh minifters, 
reward and promote thofe that are pious and diK* 
gent ? Let thofe worthy clergymen, who lament the 
degeneracy of their own order, inform the public 
what is prafticable and fitting to be done in thefe 
things. I can only deliver general remarks, fuch aa 
occur to a by-flander. 

there are great complaints made of the irregu- 
larities of the methodifts, and, I believe, not with- 
out reaibn. The fureft means to check thefe irregu- 
larities is, for the clergy to learn from the nnedio- 
difts what is good in them, to adopt their zeal, and 
concern for loll fouls : this would foon unite all 
that ^re truly good amongft the methodifts to the 
clergy, and difarm fuch as are otherwife. And if 
the methodifts will hearken to one, who means fm- 
ccrcly well to all parties,^ let me entreat them to reve- 
rence their fuperiors, to avoid fpiritual felfUhnefSj 
and zeal for particular phrafes and tenets, and not 
to few divifiona in parifhes and families, but to be 

.' peace-* 
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peace-makers, as they hope to be called the children 
of God. The whole world will never be converted, 
but by thofe who are of a truly catholic fpirit. Let 
ii\e entreat all parties as a fincere friend and lover 
of all, not to be offended with the great, perhaps 
unjuftifiable freedom, which 1 have ufed, but to 
lay to heart the charges here brought, to examine 
how far they are true, and reform wherever they 
are found to be fo. 

If the ftate of things in this and other nations be, 
in any mcafure, what I have above defcribed, it is 
no wonder, that the education of youth fhould 
be grofsly perverted and corrupted, (o that one may 
juftly fear, that every fubfequenc generatian will ex- 
ceed that which went before it in degeneracy and 
wickednefs, till fuch time as the great tribulation 
come. Vicious parents cannot be Jenfibie of the 
importance and neceflity of a good and religious edu« 
cation, in order to make their children happy. They 
mud corrupt them not only by their examples, but 
by many other ways, dire6t as well as indii^eft. As 
infidelity now fpreads amongft the female lex, who 
have the care of both fexes during their infancy, it 
is to be feared, that many children will want the 
very elements of religion ^ be quite ftrangers to the 
icriptures, except as they fometimes hear them rkli* 
culed ', and be favages as to the internal man, as to 
their moral and religious knowledge and behaviour ; 
and be diftinguiflied from them chiefly by the feeble 
reftraints of external politenefs and decorum. It is 
evident from common obfervation, and more fo 
from the foregoing theory, that children may be 
formed and moulded as we pleafe. When therefore 
they prove vicious and miferable, the guilt lies at 
our doors, as well as theirs j and, on the contrary, 
he who educates a fon, or a daughter, in the ways 
of piety and virtue, confers the higheft obligation 
both upon his child, and upon the riling generation; 

and 
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and may be the ioftrumenc of falvacionj temporal and 
eternal, to multitudes. 

There are two things here, which dcfcrvc more 
particular attention, viz. the education of the clergy^ 
and that of princes. 

As to the Hrft, one cannot but wonder, how ic 
is pofliblc for the many ferious and judicious clergy- 
men, who have the care of youth in public fchools 
and univerfities, to be fo negligent of the principal 
point, their moral and religious behaviour ; and that 
efpecially as the regulation of this would make all 
other parts of education go on with fo much more 
eafc and fuccefs: how fchool-mafters can ftill perfift 
in teaching lewd poets after the remoftrances of pious 
men againft this pra£tice, and the evident ill confe- 
quences : how the tutors in the univerGties can per- 
mit fuch open debauchery, as is often pradifed there : 
and how facred learning, which furely is the chief 
thing for fcholars intended for the chriftian miniftry^ 
can be allowed fo fmall a fhare of time and pains, 
both in fchools, and in the univerfities. But, as I 
faid before of the clergy in general, let thofe fchool* 
mafters and tutors, who have religion at hearty 
fpeak fully to this point, I (hall fubmit my own 
judgment in both cafes, entirely to the better judg- 
ment of pious men, that are coverfant in thcfe 
things. 

As to the educatioo of princes, the cafe is every 
thing but defperate ; fo that one could fcarce think 
of mentioning it, were it not for the great change 
in the face of things, which would immediately en- 
fue, if but fo much as one fovereign prince would 
fet afide all felf- regards, and devote himfelf entirely 
to the promotion of religion, and the fervice of 
mankind. 1 do not at all mean to intimate, that 
princes are worfe than other men, proper allowances 
being made. On the contrary,. I fuppofe they arc 
juft the fame. And they have an undoubted right 

to 
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to the greatcft candour, and compaffion from 
their fubjeds, on account of the extraordinary diffi- 
culties and temptations, with which they are befet, 
as well as to the moft profound reverence, and en- 
tire obedience. 

Thefe are my real and carneft fcntimcnts upon 
thefe points. It would be great raihnefs to fix a 
time for the breaking of the ftorm that hangs over 
our heads, as it is blindnefs and infatuation not to fee 
it} not to be aware, that it may break. And yet 
this infatuation has always attended all falling ftates. 
The kingdoms oi fjudab and Ifraely which are the 
types of all the reft, were thus infatuated. It may 
be, that the prophecies concerning Edomy Moab^ 
Ammony Tyre^ Egypt y &c. will become applicable to 
particular kingdoms before their fall, and warn the 
good to flee out of them. And chriftendomy in ge- 
neral, fecms ready to aflume to itfelf the place and 
lot of the Jewsy after they had rejefted their Mefliah 
the faviour of the world. Let no one deceive him- 
felf or others. The prefent circumftances of the 
world are extraordinary and critical, beyond what 
has ever yet happened. If we rcfufe to let Chrift 
reign over us, as our redeemer and faviour, we 
muft be flain before his face, as enemies, at his 
fecond coming. ^ 
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